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PREFACE  TO  THE  AMERICAN  EDITION. 


The  transition  from  the  traditional  algebra  of  many  of 
our  secondary  schools  to  the  reconstructed  algebra  of  the 
best  American  colleges  is  more  abrupt  than  is  necessary 
or  creditable.  This  lack  of  articulation  between  the 
work  of  the  schools  and  the  colleges  emphasizes  the 
need  of  a  fuller  and  more  thorough  course  in  elementary 
algebra  than  is  furnished  by  the  text-books  now  most 
commonly  used.  It  is  with  the  hope  of  supplying  this 
new  demand  that  an  American  edition  of  Charles  Smith's 
Elementary  Algebra  is  published;  a  work  whose  excel- 
lencies, as  represented  in  former  editions,  have  been 
recognized  by  able  critics  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

In  the  rearrangement  of  the  work  and  in  its  adaptation 
to  American  schools  many  changes  have  been  made,  too 
many  to  be  noted  in  a  short  preface,  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  new  subject-matter  has  been  introduced.  The 
following  are  innovations  of  some  importance : 

Chapter  I.,  consisting  of  a  series  of  introductory 
lessons,  is  wholly  new,  and  Chapter  XIII.  is  partly 
new  and  partly  transferred  from  Chapter  XXVIII.  of 
the  second  edition.  Horner's  synthetic  division  is  made 
prominent  in  the  chapter  on  division,  an  early  introduc- 
tion to  quadratic  equations  finds  its  appropriate  place  in 
the  chapter  on  factoring,  the  binomial  theorem  for  posi- 
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tive  integral  exponents  is  demonstrated  by  elementary 
methods  in  the  chapter  on  powers  and  roots,  the  chapter 
on  surds  has  been  enlarged  by  a  short  discussion  of  com- 
plex numbers,  the  chapter  on  exponentials  and  logarithms 
has  been  re-written,  and  Chapters  XXVII,  XXVIII, 
XXX,  XXXI,  XXXII,  XXXVII,  and  XXXVIII  are 
wholly  new.  Some  new  collections  of  examples  have 
been  introduced,  and  several  of  the  older  lists  have  been 
extended. 

As  thus  reconstructed,  the  book  constitutes  a  rounded 
course  in  what  may  be  called  the  newer  elementary  alge- 
bra, and  includes  all  the  subjects  prescribed  for  admission 
to  American  Colleges  and  Schools  of  Technology.  It 
will  prove  especially  helpful  to  students  preparing  for 
such  colleges  as  are  using  Mr.  Smith's  Treatise  on  Algebra 
for  advanced  work. 

The  most  important  sources  that  have  been  drawn  upon 
in  the  preparation  of  the  new  chapters  are  Professor 
Chrystal's  Text-Book  of  Algebra  and  Mr.  Smith's  own 
larger  book,  the  Treatise, 

I  am  indebted  to  my  colleagues  of  the  mathematical 
department  of  the  University  of  California  for  valuable 
suggestions,  but  especially  to  Professor  Haskell  and  Dr. 
Hengstler  for  contributions  to  subject-matter  and  for 
reading  many  of  the  proof-sheets. 

Special  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Smith,  for  allowing  free 
scope  for  this  revision. 

IRVING  STRINGHAM. 
University  op  California, 
February,  1895. 
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ALGEBRA. 


CHAPTER  L 
Introductory  Lessons. 

1.  Signs  and  Symbols  in  Algebra.  In  algebra  a  letter  is 
frequently  used  to  denote  a  number.  When  so  used  in 
a  connected  series  of  operations,  a  given  problem  for 
example,  the  letter  must  be  regarded  as  standing  for  the 
same  number  in  all  the  operations  of  the  series.  Several 
distinct  letters  may  be  used  to  denote  several  distinct 
numbers  in  the  same  problem. 

In  these  Introductory  Lessons  the  signs  -f-,  — ,  x,  -f-, 
and  =,  have  the  usual  significations  given  to  them  in 
arithmetic.  Their  formal  definitions  are  given  in  Arts. 
12,  13,  14,  15,  and  21,  of  the  next  chapter. 

When  letters  are  used  to  represent  numbers,  the  sign 
of  multiplication  is  frequently  omitted.  Thus  ab  means 
a  X  b. 

2.  The  Method  of  Algebra.  The  statement  of  an  equality, 
made  by  placing  the  sign  ==  between  two  numbers,  or  two 
sets  of  numbers,  indicating  that  the  two  numbers,  or  two 
sets  of  numbers,  are  equal  to  one  another,  is  called  an 
equation. 
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Thus  2  aj  =  5  and  a?  -f  2  =  a  +  3 

are  equations.  Problems  stated  in  the  form  of  equations 
are  said  to  be  stated  algebraically. 

In  this  introductory  chapter  some  of  the  uses  of  alge- 
bra will  be  explained  by  stating  and  solving,  with  the 
help  of  equations,  certain  classes  of  problems  already 
familiar  to  the  learner  who  has  studied  arithmetic. 

In  applying  the  method  of  algebra,  the  first  step  is  to 
translate  the  ordinary  language  in  which  the  problem  is 
expressed  into  a  concise  symbolical  statement,  and  the 
form  used  for  this  purpose  is  the  equation.  The  solution 
of  this  equation  then  solves  the  problem  itself.  Algebra 
has  no  one  universal  rule  that  will  put  every  problem 
expressed  in  ordinary  language  into  the  algebraic  form, 
but  rather  it  devises  ways  and  means  for  solving  the 
various  classes  of  equations  that  are  produced  by  dif- 
ferent practical  problems. 

Our  first  concern  is  to  state  the  given  problem  in  the 
form  of  an  equation,  and  the  way  to  do  this  must  be 
sought  in  the  language  of  the  problem  itself.  A  few 
simple  examples  will  best  explain  how. 

Ex.  1.  If  $  10  were  added  to  twice  the  money  I  have,  the  result 
would  be  $  150.    How  much  money  have  I  ? 

The  specifications  of  this  problem  may  be  expressed  more  con- 
cisely thus : 

Twice  the  money  I  have,  added  to  $  10,  equals  $  160,  or  again, 
using  the  signs  +  and  =  in  the  ordinary  arithmetical  sense, 

Twice  the  money  I  have  +  1 10  =  $  160. 

The  problem  is  here  stated  in  the  form  of  an  equation,  which  as 
yet,  however,  is  not  purely  algebraic. 
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This  analysis  will  not  be  in  any  way  disturbed  by  the 
replacement  of  10  and  150  by  any  other  numbers  we 
choose  to  insert,  and  we  may  analyze  with  equal  facility 
the  following  problem,  in  which  a  and  b  stand  for  any 
numbers,  although  we  impose,  for  the  present,  the  con- 
dition that  b  shall  be  greater  than  a, 

Ex.  2.  If  a  dollars  were  added  to  twice  the  money  I  have,  the 
result  would  be  b  dollars.    How  much  money  have  I  ? 
Stated  in  the  briefer  form,  this  problem  says : 

Twice  the  number  of  dollars  I  have  +  9a  =  9^* 

Ex.  8.  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  60,  and  their  difference  is  20. 
What  are  the  numbers  ? 

The  first  condition  of  this  problem  asserts  that 

The  larger  number  +  the  smaller  number  =  50 ; 
and  since  we  obviously  get  the  larger  number  by  adding  their  dif- 
ference to  the  smaller,  the  second  condition  asserts  that 

20  +  the  smaller  number  =  the  larger  number. 
Hence,  replacing  *  tJie  larger  number  *  in  the  former  of  these  two 
statements  by  its  equal  *  20  +  the  smaller  number,^  we  obtain 
20  +  the  smaller  number  +  the  smaller  number  =  50, 
or,  in  briefer  form, 

20  +  twice  the  smaller  number^  60. 
From  this  statement  the  smaller  number  is  at  once  seen  to  be  15. 

Observe  that  here,  as  in  Ex.  1,  the  numbers  20  and  50 
may  be  replaced  by  letters  representing  any  other  num- 
bers, without  in  any  way  affecting  the  analysis  of  the 
problem,  or  the  form  of  its  solution. 

These  examples  point  to  the  fact  (they  do  not  prove 
it)  that  no  matter  what  the  relation  of  the  quantities 
involved  in  a  determinate  problem  may  be,  it  can  be 
expressed  in  the  form  of  an  equation. 
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But  although  the  abbreviated  statements  thus  far  pro- 
posed are  all  more  concise  than  the  corresponding  state- 
ments in  ordinary  language,  they  can  be  red-uced  to  still 
more  convenient  form.  Thus,  in  Ex.  1,  if  we  briefly 
indicate  '  the  number  of  dollars  I  have '  by  some  symbol 
or  letter,  as  $x,  the  equation 

Twice  the  number  of  dollars  I  have  +  f  10  =  $  150 
becomes  2x$a;+fl0  =  f  150, 

and  is  now  more  strictly  algebraic.  Any  symbol,  for 
example  ($?),  may  here  be  used  to  stand  for  'the  num- 
ber of  dollars  I  have/  but  it  is  the  universal  custom  to  use 
a  letter  for  this  purpose,  and  obviously  it  may  be  any 
letter. 

It  must  be  noticed  that,  in  the  algebraic  statement  of 
a  problem,  x  is  an  abstract  number,  which  may  turn  out 
to  be  5,  or  11,  or  |,  or  in  fact  any  number,  and  that, 
therefore,  x  dollars  means  x  times  one  dollar,  or  a;  x  (1 
dollar).  Similarly,  x  inches  means  x  x  (1  inch),  etc.  In 
other  words,  x  dollars  is  a  product,  the  first  factor  of 
which  is  the  abstract  number  x,  the  second  being  the 
concrete  unit  one  dollar,  in  terms  of  which  all  the  quan- 
tities involved  in  the  problem  must  be  expressed.  The 
unit  being  then  well  understood,  we  drop  it  out  of  the 
equation,  which  in  the  case  of  Ex.  1  then  becomes 

2aj  4- 10  =  150, 
a  pure  algebraic  equation.     The  purely  algebraical  state- 
ment of  Ex.  2  is,  similarly, 

2x-{-a  =  bf 
and  that  of  Ex.  3  is     20  -f-  2  a;  =  50, 
in  which  x  stands  for  ^  smaller  number.' 
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It  is  important  that  the  beginner  clearly  understand 
what  these  algebraic  equations  mean.  They  can  be 
easily  translated  backwards  into  the  ordinary  language 
in  which  the  problems  were  originally  expressed.  An 
equation  is  thus  simply  a  sentence  in  algebraic  language 
expressing  the  conditions  of  the  problem.  And  besides 
its  conciseness  of  statement,  giving  at  a  glance  the  rela- 
tions between  the  quantities  involved  in  it,  the  theory  of 
algebra  will  eventually  show  that  out  of  it  may  be 
evolved,  by  simple  processes,  the  value  of  the  impor- 
tant quantity  x,  the  unknown  quantity y  which,  when 
found,  answers  the  question  propounded  by  the  problem. 

State  the  following  problems  algebraically : 

Ex.  4.  AVhat  number  is  that  whose  half  added  to  73  will  pro- 
duce 85  ? 

Ex.  6.  What  number  is  that  whose  nth  part  added  to  a  will 
produce  h  ? 

Ex.  6.  A  boy  had  a  apples.  He  gave  a  certain  number  of 
them  to  his  companions,  and  then  had  b  times  as  many  as  he  had 
given  away.     How  many  did  he  give  away  ? 

Let  the  learner  now  read  the  axioms  of  Art.  93. 

3.  Problems  inyolving  the  Four  Fundamental  Processes  of 
Arithmetic. 

Ex.  1.  If  the  sum  of  x  and  2  x  and  3  a;  be  42,  what  number  does 
*  stand  for  ? 

The  algebraic  statement  of  the  problem  is 
a;  +  2ic-f  3x  =  42; 
and  this  is  the  same  as  6x  =  42 ; 

for,  obviously,  any  number  added  to  twice  itself  and  three  times 
itself  is  six  times  the  number.    Hence,  since  6  times  x  is  42, 

x  =  7. 
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Ex.  2.  If  6  X  be  subti'acted  from  the  sum  of  3  a;,  4  x,  and  x-\-  6, 
the  result  is  35.    What  number  does  x  stand  for  ? 

The  algebraic  statement  of  the  problem  is 

3x+4x4-«  +  6-5x  =  d5. 
In  order  to  find  what  x  stands  for,  we  first  combine  the  four 
terms  containing  x  into  one  term,  which,  by  the  rules  of  addition, 
subtraction,  and  multiplication  in  arithmetic,  obviously  is  3x; 
hence  3  x  +  5  =  36. 

From  both  sides  of  this  equation  subtract  5 ;  then 
3a;  =  30, 
whence  x  =  10. 

Ex.  8.  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  50,  and  their  difference  is  20. 
What  are  the  numbers  ? 

This  is  the  third  problem  of  Art.  2.  It  was  there  stated  alge- 
braically ;  we  now  solve  it  in  the  purely  algebraic  form.  Let  x 
represent  the  smaller  number ;  then  20  4-  x  is  the  larger,  and,  by 
the  conditions  of  the  problem, 

20  4-  X  +  «  =  50. 
We  now  subtract  20  from  both  sides  of  the  equation,  and  obtain 

2x  =  30; 
whence  x  =  15,  the  smaller  number, 

and  20  +  x  =  35,  the  larger  number. 

Ex.  4.  The  larger  of  two  numbers  is  3  times  the  smaller,  and 
their  difference  is  92.    What  are  the  numbers  ? 

Let  X  represent  the  smaller  number ;  then  3  x  is  the  larger,  and 
by  the  second  condition  of  the  problem, 

3x-x  =  02. 
But  three  times  any  number  less  the  number  itself  is  obviously 
twice  the  number.     Hence 

2x  =  92, 
and  X  =  46. 
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Ex.  5.  A,  B,  and  C  together  have  ^75 ;  A  has  twice  as  much  as 
B,  and  B  has  ^5  less  than  C.    How  much  has  each  ? 

Let  X  represent  B^s  share ;  then  2  x  is  A*8  share,  and  x  -)-  6  is 
C^s  share,  and  the  algebraic  statement  of  the  problem  is, 

a;  +  2x  +  x  +  6  =  76. 

From  this  equation  are  obtained,  by  the  processes  already  explained 
in  the  preceding  examples, 

X  =  17J,  2x  =  36,  X  +  6  =  22J. 

Ex.  6.  An  indicated  sum,  as  (n  +  i  n  —  1),  is  frequently  placed 
in  a  parenthesis  in  order  to  indicate  that  an  operation  is  to  be 
performed  upon  the  number  which  the  sum  represents.    Thus,  if 

n4-in-l  =  8, 
and  2  X  (n  +  in  -  1)=  2  X  8  =  16. 

This  result  will  again  be  the  same  if  each  term  of  the 
sum  be  multiplied  by  2  before  the  substitution  of  6  for 
n  is  made.  Thus,  whatever  number  n  may  represent,  we 
shall  find  it  to  be  always  true  that 

2x(n  +  iii-l)  =  2xn  +  2xin-2xl, 

and  we  verify  this  result  in  the  present  instance  by  put- 
ting 6  in  place  of  n,  thus  obtaining 

2x6  +  2x^x6-2  =  16. 

It  is  of  extreme  importance  to  observe  that  we  have 
here,  not  di  proof  oi  a  principle  or  formula,  but  a  verificor 
tion  of  it  in  a  particular  instance. 

Ex.  7.  If  n  stand  for  9,  what  numbers  are  represented  by 
2n,  6w,  n  +  3,  w  -  6,  2n  +  3,  3n-2,  3(n  +  1),  3(n  -  4), 
3n  +  2n-4n,  K«-3),  3(J»-1)? 
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Ex.  8.  John  is  4  years  older  than  William,  and  4  times  John's 
age  is  6  times  William's.    What  are  their  respective  ages  ? 

Let  X  represent  John's  age ;  then  a  —  4  is  William's  age,  and 
the  algebraic  statement  of  the  problem  is 

5(a;-4)=4a;. 

Here  the  parentheses  enclosing  «  —  4  indicate  that  both  x  and  4 
are  to  be  multiplied  by  6.  Performing  this  multiplication,  we 
obtain 

6a; -20  =  4a; 

and  from  this  equation,  by  adding  20  and  subtracting  4  a;,  perform- 
ing the  operations  on  both  sides  of  the  equation,  we  find 

X  =  20,  John's  age, 

and  then  a;  —  4  =  16,  William's  age. 

EXAMPLES  I. 

1.  Divide  15  into  two  parts  whose  difference  is  7, 

2.  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  a,  and  their  difference  is  h. 
What  are  the  numbers  ? 

8.  A  and  B  together  own  140  acres  of  land,  and  B  owns  3  times 
as  much  as  A.    How  many  acres  has  each  ? 

4.  A  man  having  $92  spent  a  part  of  it,  and  then  had  3  times 
as  much  as  he  had  spent.     How  much  did  he  spend  ? 

6.  A  farmer  sold  15  bushels  of  barley  at  a  certain  price,  and 
25  bushels  of  wheat  at  twice  the  price  of  the  barley,  and  he  received 
$14  more  for  the  wheat  than  for  the  barley.  What  were  the 
prices  per  bushel  of  the  wheat  and  of  the  barley  ? 

6.  Twenty-four  coins,  consisting  of  dimes  and  half-dollars, 
amount  to  $  6.    How  many  coins  of  each  kind  are  there  ? 

7.  A  boy  gave  one-third  of  all  the  apples  he  had  and  one-third 
of  an  apple  more  to  his  sister,  and  then  had  one  apple  left.  How 
many  apples  did  he  give  to  his  sister  ? 
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8.  What  number  is  that  whose  double  exceeds  its  half  by  27  ? 

9.  Verify  the  following  equations  by  putting  some  number  (any 
number)  in  place  of  n : 

(1)  l7i-^n=:iny 

(2)  3x(n  +  l)+l  =  3n  +  4, 

(3)  3x(n-4)4-2  =  3n-10, 

(4)  5«-2(n-l)=5n-2n  +  2 

=  3n  +  2, 
(6)        }(w-l)+2  =  in-}  +  2 

(6)  in-2(2-in)  =  J»-4  +  n 
=  Jn-4. 

10.  A  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  10  days,  A  and  B  together  in  6 
days.    In  how  many  days  can  B  do  it  alone  ? 

11.  The  age  of  a  father  is  now  7  times  that  of  his  son,  but  in  3 
years  it  will  be  only  6  times  that  of  his  son.    How  old  are  each  ? 

12.  At  what  time  between  2  and  3  o'clock  are  the  hour  and 
minute  hands  of  a  watch  together  ? 

4.  Problems  involving  the  Knle  of  Three. 

Ex.  1.    What  number  has  to  12  the  same  ratio  as  57  to  9? 

Let  X  represent  the  number.     Then  if  the  ratio  of  57  to  9  be 
denoted  by  57  :  9,  the  conditions  of  the  problem  require  that 

OJ :  12  =  57  :  9  ; 

or  this  statement  may  be  made  in  the  equivalent  fractional  form 

«^^67 
12      9* 

Multiplying  both  sides  of  this  equation  by  12,  we  obtain 
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Ex.  2.   How  long  will  it  take  to  fill  a  cistern  of  165  gallons  by 
a  pipe  that  fills  one  of  120  gallons  in  8  minutes  ? 

If  X  represent  the  number  of  minutes  it  takes  to  fill  the  larger 
cistern,  then  by  the  rule  of  three  (proportion) 

a;  ^165 
8     120' 

and  by  multiplication  of  both  sides  of  this  equation  by  8, 

^     8  X  165 


120 


-  =  11. 


!E2x.  8.  A  train  goes  at  uniform  speed  one-third  of  a  mile  in 
20  seconds.    What  is  its  speed  per  hour? 

Let  X  represent  the  number  of  miles  per  hour  which  denotes  the 
speed  of  the  train.  Then,  by  the  rule  of  three,  or  proportion,  the 
algebraic  statement  of  the  problem  is 

-*-  =  i 
3600     20' 

since  there  are  3600  seconds  in  an  hour.     From  this  equation,  by 
the  proper  multiplications  and  reductions,  we  find  x  to  be 

3600 


=  60. 


3x20 


Ex.  4.  If  it  require  15  men  to  build  a  house  in  92  days,*how 
many  men  must  be  employed  in  order  to  build  it  in  60  days  ? 

This  problem  may  be  stated  in  the  form  of  a  proportion,  or  as 
follows.  It  requires  15  x  92  days'  work  for  the  building  of  the 
house  ;  hence,  if  x  stand  for  the  number  of  men  that  can  build  it 
in  60  days, 

X  X  60  =  15  X  92. 

Therefore 

60 
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Ex.  6.  If  it  require  a  men  to  build  a  house  in  h  days,  how 
many  men  must  be  employed  in  order  to  build  it  in  c  days  ? 

It  requires  a  x  h  days'  work  for  the  building  of  the  house ; 
hence,  if  x  stand  for  the  number  of  men  that  can  build  it  in 
c  days, 

05  X  c  =  a  X  6. 
Therefore 

-.     a  X  b 


EXAMPLES  II. 

1.  Divide  $20  into  two  parts  whose  ratio  to  one  another  is 
the  same  as  the  ratio  of  3  to  7. 

2.  If  6  tons  of  hay  cost  $84,  how  many  tons  can  be  bought  for 
1270? 

3.  If  the  speed  of  a  train  be  45  miles  an  hour,  how  long  will  it 
take  it  to  go  360  miles  ? 

4.  How  long  will  it  take  to  fill  a  cistern  containing  a  gallons 
by  a  pipe  that  fills  a  cistern  containing  b  gallons  in  c  minutes  ? 

5.  A  train  goes  at  uniform  speed  a  miles  in  b  minutes.    What 
is  its  speed  per  hour  ? 

6.  It  requires  a  men  to  build  a  house  in  b  days.    How  long 
will  it  take  c  men  to  build  it  ? 

7.  In  Ex.  6  put  15  for  a,  76  for  6,  and  20  for  c,  and  work 
out  the  consequent  numerical  result. 

8.  A's  age  is  now  twice  B's  age ;  but  in  five  years  their  ages 
will  be  in  the  ratio  of  7  to  4.    What  is  the  age  of  each  ? 

9.  If  the  wages  of  6  men  for  a  days  be  $60,  what  will  be  the 
wages  of  13  men  for  the  same  time  and  at  the  same  rate  ? 

10.   If  7  men  earn  $  106  in  6  days,  how  many  men,  working  for 
the  same  rate  of  wages,  will  earn  $  157.60  in  7  days  ? 
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11.  If  10  men  can  reap  in  3  days  a  field  whose  length  is  1200 
feet,  and  breadth  800  feet,  what  is  the  breadth  of  a  field  whose 
length  is  1000  feet  which  12  men  can  reap  in  4  days  ? 

5.  Problems  in  Percentage  and  Interest. 

Ex.  1.  Of  a  herd  of  cows,  280  are  Jerseys,  and  these  are  35% 
of  the  entire  herd.    How  many  cows  are  there  in  the  herd  ? 

Let  X  stand  for  the  number  of  cows  in  the  herd.  Then  ^^^^  x  x 
is  the  number  of  Jerseys.  Hence,  the  algebraic  statement  of  the 
problem  is 

^^5^xaj  =  280, 

and  the  value  of  x,  derived  from  this  equation,  is 

^      100  X  280 


35 


.=  800. 


Ex.  2.  A  town  lost  7%  of  its  population,  and  then  had  6046 
inhabitants.     What  was  its  population  before  the  loss  ? 

Let  X  be  the  original,  unknown  number  of  inhabitants.  Then 
T  J^  X  X  was  the  loss,  and  x  —  j^  x  x  was  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants remaining  after  the  loss.     Hence 

x-jijfXx  =  6045. 

Now  X  less  seven  hundredths  of  x  is  ninety-three  hundredths  of  x ; 

therefore  j%\  xx  =  6046, 

and  x  =  120^^  =  6500. 

93 

Ex.  8.  The  amount  due  on  a  note  for  $  800  at  6  %  simple  in- 
terest was  $  900.     For  what  length  of  time  was  interest  reckoned  ? 

The  interest  for  one  year  is  jj^  x  800  dollars,  or  $40;  hence 
the  interest  for  x  years  is  40  x  a;  dollars,  and  the  amount  due  after 
X  years  is  800  +  40  x  x  dollars,  and  this,  by  the  conditions  of  the 
problem,  is  $900.  The  equation  expressing  the  conditions  there- 
fore is 

800 +  40  a;  =  900. 
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Subtract  800,  and  divide  by  40,  performing  these  operations  on 
both  sides  of  the  equation  ;  then 

^_  900 -800     n, 
^-—40— 2^- 

Thus  the  length  of  time  for  which  interest  was  reckoned  is  2} 
years. 

Ex.4.  What  principal  amounts  to  $1456  in  2  years  at  6% 
simple  interest  ? 

If  a;  be  the  principal,  yj^  x  a;  is  the  interest  for  one  year,  twice 
this  is  the  interest  for  two  years,  and  as  +  (2  x  xiir  x  x)  is  the 
amount.     Hence 


'=+(w^^)="^= 


the  parenthesis  being  here  used  to  indicate  that  the  entire  product 
within  it  is  to  be  added  to  x.     (See  Exs.  6,  7,  8,  Art.  3.) 
But  ^^  of  X  added  to  a:  is  |J  J  of  x.    Therefore 

iJi  X  a;  =  1456, 

and  ^^m^A^  =  im. 

112 
The  required  principal  is  $  1300. 

Ex.  5.  The  amount  due,  after  3|  years,  on  a  note  for  $  1500 
bearing  simple  interest,  was  $1788.75.  What  was  the  rate  of 
interest  ? 

Let  X  stand  for  the  rate  of  interest ;  then  1500  x  a;  is  the  interest 
for  one  year,  3|  x  1500  x  a;,  or  5250  x  x,  is  the  interest  for  3 J 
years,  and  1500  +  (5250  x  «)  is  the  amount  due.    Hence 

1500  +  (5250  X  a;)  =  1788.75. 

Subtract  1500,  and  divide  by  5250,  performing  these  operations  on 
both  sides  of  the  equation ;  then 

^^1788.75-1500^^^^ 
5250 

Thus  the  rate  of  interest  was  5^  per  cent. 
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EXAMPLES  m. 
1.  What  number  increased  by  ^  of  25%  of  itself  equals  315  ? 

8.  A  city  gained  13  %  in  population,  and  then  had  80,456  inhabi- 
tants.   What  was  its  population  before  the  gain  ? 

3.  The  population  of  a  city  increased  from  31,000  to  33,045 
in  ten  years.  What  was  the  average  per  cent  of  increase  per 
annum? 

4.  The  annual  rent  of  a  house  is  9^40,  and  this  is  8%  of  its 
value.    What  is  its  value  ? 

5.  What  sum  bearing  interest  at  5}%  will  yield  an  annual 
income  of  ^1500? 

6.  In  what  time  will  any  sum  of  money  double  itself  at  8% 
simple  interest  ? 

7.  The  amount  due,  after  a  years,  on  a  note  for  b  dollars  bear- 
ing simple  interest,  was  c  dollars.    What  was  the  rate  of  interest  ? 

6.  Problems  inyolying  the  Use  of  Negative  Numbers.  In 
the  second  problem  of  Art.  2,  whose  statement  in  the 
algebraic  form  was  found  to  be 

2x  +  a=b, 

and  whose  solution  is  therefore 

we  said  that  b  must  be  greater  than  a.  Now  while  this 
restriction  is  necessary  in  arithmetic,  the  method  of 
algebra  obtains  a  solution  for  all  values  of  a  and  6.  In 
accordance  with  the  enlarged  algebraic  view,  the  problem 
under  consideration  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

Ex.  1.  I  have  no  money ;  but  balance  my  accounts  by  setting 
off  debits  against  credits,  then  double  the  thus  ascertained  value 
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of  my  possessions,  and  add  a  dollars  to  it,  and  the  result  will  be  b 
dollars.  Can  I  pay  my  debts  with  the  money  due  me,  and  how 
much  money,  if  any,  shall  I  have  after  all  accounts  are  settled  ? 

If  the  excess  of  credits  over  debits  be  x  dollars,  then  by  the  con- 
ditions of  the  problem  2x  +  a  dollars  is  equal  to  b  dollars,  or,  in 
the  purely  algebraic  form, 

2x4-0  =  6. 

Prom  this  equation  we  obtain,  as  previously, 

x  =  i(b-d). 

Thus,  when  all  accounts  are  settled,  I  shall  have  ^  (b  —  a)  dollars. 
Let  us  see  what  will  happen  under  the  three  different  suppositions 
that  may  here  be  made. 

(L)  If  the  credits  exceed  the  debits  (in  amount),  I  shall  be 
able  to  pay  my  creditors  with  the  money  due  me  and  have  some- 
thing left.  This  something  is  l(b  —  a)  dollars,  and  obviously  b 
must  be  greater  than  a. 

(ii.)  If  the  credits  be  just  equal  to  the  debits,  they  cancel  each 
other  in  the  final  settlement  of  accounts,  and  I  shall  have  just 
nothing  left.  Thia  nothing  is  again  i  (6  —  a)  dollars,  and  in  order 
that  J  (6  —  a)  may  be  zero,  b  must  be  equal  to  a. 

(iii.)  But  if  the  debits  exceed  the  credits,  I  shall  fail  to  cancel 
all  my  indebtedness  with  the  money  due  me,  and  shall  have  some 
debts  remaining  and  no  money  to  pay  them  with.  I  no  longer 
have  possessions,  but  debts.  The  amount  of  my  indebtedness  is 
exactly  ^  (a  —  6),  and  the  condition  for  this  state  of  affairs  is 
that  a  shall  be  greater  than  b. 

Now  algebra  takes  account  of  this  condition  by  the  simple  device 
of  writing  the  minus  sign  before  the  positive  number  i  (o  —  6)i 
and  calling  the  result  negative  ;  thus 

X  =  J  (6  -  o)  =  -K«  -  6), 

a  negative  number,  representing  indebtedness,  if  a  be  greater  than 
6.    The  number  J  (6  —  a)  is  therefore  the  true  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion propounded  by  the  problem,  under  all  circumstances. 
Consider  a  concrete  illustration : 
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Ex.  2.  Restate  the  problem  with  55  in  place  of  a,  and  5  in  place 
of  6.    The  solution  then  is 

a;  =  i(6  -  65)  =  -  i(65  -  5)  =  -25  ; 

and  the  interpretation  of  this  negative  result  is  that  the  debits 
exceed  the  credits  by  $  25.  Thus,  if  credits  =  $  100,  then  debits 
=  ^  125 ;  or  if  credits  =  $  5000,  then  debits  =  $  5025,  etc. 

We  may  verify  the  conclusion  here  reached  by  performing  the 
operations  indicated  in  the  problem  upon  —  25.  We  first  double 
—  25  and  obtain  —  50,  then  to  this  negative  number  —  60  we  add 
the  positive  number  55  and  obtain  5.  These  are  some  of  the  ordi- 
nary processes  of  algebra  whose  meaning  will  be  more  fully  ex- 
plained in  the  next  two  chapters. 

Ex.  8.  A  steam  launch,  whose  speed  in  still  water  is  a  feet  per 
minute,  goes  up  an  estuary  a  distance  of  h  feet  in  c  minutes.  Show 
that  the  tide  is  running  at  the  rate  of  (6  -^  c)  —  a  feet  per  minute,  — 
inward  if  6  -;-  c  be  greater  than  a,  outward  if  6  -t-  c  be  less  than  o. 

7.  The  foregoing  problems  have  brought  to  view  some 
of  the  purposes  of  algebra  and  have  shown  how,  by  its 
larger  methods,  some  of  the  inconvenient  limitations  to 
which  arithmetic  is  necessarily  subject  may  be  removed. 
Other  like  problems,  to  be  considered  in  subsequent 
chapters,  will  still  further  attest  the  superiority  of  these 
methods.  But  since  many  of  them  cannot  be  success- 
fully attempted  until  the  fundamental  operations  of 
algebra  are  learned,  our  next  task  must  be  a  study  of  the 
fundamental  operations  of  algebra. 
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CHAPTER  II. 
The  Language  of  Algebra.    Definitions. 

8.  Algebra  is  that  bxanch  of  mathematics  which  treats 
of  the  relations  of  numbers  as  expressed  in  equations  and 
in  what  are  known  as  algebraic  forms,  or  expressions. 

These  algebraic  equations  and  expressions  constitute 
the  language  of  algebra. 

9.  The  Operations  of  Algebra*  are  conveniently  grouped 
in  four  main  divisions,*  each  of  which  comprises  two  con- 
trasted kinds  of  operation,  called  respectively  a  direct 
process  and  an  inverse  process.  These  eight  processes, 
thus  classified,  are : 

DiBECT  Processes:  Inverse  Processes: 

I.     1.  Addition,  2.  Subtraction. 

XL     3.  Multiplication,  4.  Division. 

III.  5.  Involution,  6.  Evolution. 

IV.  7.  Exponentiation,  8.  Logarithmic  Operation. 

The  direct  process  having  been  defined,  its  inverse  is 
described  as  that  operation  which  annuls,  or  undoes,  the 
direct  process. 

*  Another  point  of  yiew  enables  ns  to  regard  all  the  operations  of 
algebra  as  forms  of  the  addition  process.  But  the  investigations  neces- 
sary to  establish  this  conclusion  are  not  appropriate  in  a  merely  ele- 
mentary treatise. 

B 
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A  full  explanation  of  the  character  of  these  processes, 
as  fundamental  parts  of  algebraic  science,  forms  a  neces- 
sary introduction  to  the  problems  that  algebra  under- 
takes to  solve.  They  will  be  discussed  in  the  order  here 
indicated,  the  first  four  in  Chapters  III.,  IV.,  and  V.,  the 
others  somewhat  later,  as  occasion  for  their  use  arises. 

10.  The  Symbols  of  Algebra.  For  the  convenient  rep- 
resentation of  these  operations  an  algebraic  symbolism 
has  been  devised;  and,  as  has  been  exemplified  in  the 
problems  of  the  Introductory  Lessons,  the  signs  used  in 
arithmetic  are  adopted  as  a  part  of  it.  But  for  the 
adequate  representation  of  all  its  operations,  algebra 
requires  an  enlarged  symbolism  of  which  arithmetic 
needs  only  a  part. 

The  symbols  of  elementary  algebra  are  of  five  kinds : 

(i.)  Symbols  of  Quantity,  usually  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet, employed  to  represent  numbers. 

(ii.)  Symbols  of  Operation,  usually  called  the  signs  of 
algebra,  employed  to  indicate  processes  to  be  applied  to 
the  symbols  of  number.     (+,  — ,  ^,  x,  -s-,  ",  V>  ^^O 

(iii.)  Symbols  of  Relation,  by  means  of  which  compari- 
sons of  numbers  are  expressed.     (=,  =,  >,  <.) 

(iv.)  Abbreviations  of  frequently  recurring  words  or 
phrases.     (.•.,  •.*,  •••.) 

(v.)  Symbols  of  Aggregation.  (Parentheses,  braces, 
square  brackets,  the  vinculum.) 

SYMBOLS   OF  QUANTITY. 

11.  In  arithmetic,  numbers  are  represented  by  figures, 
each  of  which  has  one,  and  only  one,  meaning. 
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In  algebra,  numbers  are  represented  either  by  figures 
or  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

In  an  arithmetioal  product,  such  as  3  x  5,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
factors  3  and  5  may  be  interchanged,  and  this  law  of  commutation, 
as  it  is  called,  is  easily  proved  to  obtain  for  any  two  numbers. 
But  the  statement  of  the  law  in  the  form  3x6  =  5x3  is  the  state- 
ment of  a  particular  case  only.  Now  algebra  states  it  in  the  form 
a  xb  =  h  X  a,  in  which  a  and  b  represent  any  two  numbers  what- 
ever. The  gain  in  conciseness  and  generality  of  statement  by  the 
use  of  letters  is  thus  apparent. 

The  word  quantity  is  used  in  algebra  as  synonymous 
with  number. 

SYMBOLS  OP   OPERATION. 

12.  The  sign  +,  which  is  read  'plus/  is  placed  before 
a  number,  or  a  number  represented  by  a  letter,  to  indicate 
that  it  is  to  be  added  to  what  has  gone  before. 

Thus  6  +  3  means  that  3  is  to  be  added  to  6 ;  6  -|-  3  -f-  2  means 
that  3  is  to  be  added  to  6  and  then  2  added  to  the  result :  so  also 
a+b  means  that  the  number  which  is  represented  by  6  is  to  be 
added  to  the  number  which  is  represented  by  a ;  or,  expressed 
more  briefly,  it  means  that  b  is  to  be  added  to  a. 

13.  The  sign  — ,  which  is  read  'minus,'  is  placed 
before  a  number  to  indicate  that  it  is  to  be  subtracted 
from  what  has  gone  before. 

Thus  6  —  3  means  that  3  is  to  be  subtracted  from  6,  «  —  6  means 
that  6  is  to  be  subtracted  from  a,  and  a  —  b  +  c  means  that  b  is  to 
be  subtracted  from  a  and  then  c  added  to  the  result. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  in  a  series  of  additions  and 
subtractions  the  order  of  the  operations  is  from  left  to  right 
The  meaning  of  the  sign  ^  is  explained  in  Art.  46. 
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14.  The  sign  of  multiplication  is  x,  which  is  read 
^  multiplied  by '  or  ^  into.' 

Thus  6x3  means  that  6  is  to  be  multiplied  by  3,  a  x  6  means 
that  a  is  to  be  multiplied  by  6,  and  a  x  6  x  c  means  that  a  is  to  be 
multiplied  by  b  and  then  the  result  multiplied  by  c. 

The  sign  of  multiplication  is  generally  omitted  between 
two  letters,  or  between  a  number  and  a  letter,  and  the 
letters  are  simply  placed  side  by  side.  Sometimes  the  x 
is  replaced  by  a  point. 

Thus  ab  OT  a-b  means  the  same  as  a  x  6,  and  2 abc  or  2 a •  & •  c 
the  same  as  2  x  a  x  6  x  c. 

16.  The  sign  of  division  is  -5-,  which  is  read  ^divided 
by'  or  ^by.' 

Thus  6-7-3  means  that  6  is  to  be  divided  by  3,  a  -^  6  means  that 
a  is  to  be  divided  by  6,  and  a -i-  b  -i-  c  means  that  a  is  to  be  divided 
by  b  and  then  the  result  divided  by  c ;  also  a  -^b  x  c  means  that  a 
is  to  be  divided  by  b  and  then  the  result  multiplied  by  c. 

The  operation  of  division  is  often  indicated  by  placing 
the  dividend  over  the  divisor  with  a  line  between  them, 
or  by  separating  the  dividend   from  the  divisor  by  an 

oblique  line  called  the  solidus ;  thus  either  -  or  a/b  is 
frequently  used  instead  of  a  -5-  6. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  in  a  series  of  multiplications 
and  divisions  the  order  of  the  operations  is  from  left  to 
right. 

1 6.  When  two  or  more  numbers  are  multiplied  together, 
the  result  is  called  the  continued  product,  or  simply  the 
product ;  and  each  number  is  called  a  factor  of  the  product. 
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17.  When  the  factors  of  a  product  are  considered  as 
divided  into  two  sets,  each  is  called  the  coeffioient,  that  is 
the  co-factor y  of  the  other. 

Thus  in  3  a&x,  3  is  the  coefficient  of  ahx ;  also  3  a  is  the  coeffi- 
cient of  hx^  and  3  ah  is  the  coefficient  of  x. 

When  one  of  the  factors  of  a  product  is  a  number 
expressed  in  figures,  it  is  called  the  numerical  coeffioieiit 
of  the  other  part  of  the  product. 

EXAMPLES  IV. 
Calculate  the  values  of 

1.  7  4-6  +  4.         8.   11  +  7-12-6.  5.   5  h- 3  x  4. 

2.  6-3  +  4.         4.   7x6x4.  6.   11  x  7  ^  12 -f- 6. 
If  a  =  1,  6  =  2,  c  =  3,  and  d=  4,  find  the  numerical  values  of 

7.  c-h,  12.   13a-66  +  7c-6ti. 

8.  d-a.  18.   186-3c-4d  +  9a. 

9.  7a -36.  14.   20a6-3cd. 

10.  106 -6c.  16.  4da-26c. 

11.  6a  -  2  6  +  6c  -  4d  16.   a6c  +  hcd  +  cda  +  dab. 

If  a  =  6,  6  =  2,  c  =  6,  and  d  =  0,  find  the  values  of 

17.  3ac  +  2 6c  +  ca.  19.    a  x  c  -j-  6.  21.   2 c  -i-  a  -t-  6. 

18.  7a(2  +  96c- 3ca.  20.   a  h- c  x  6.  22.   3ac-f-6. 

28.   What  are  the  coefficients  of  «  in  Sir,  4  6a:,  6 6cic,  and  16  a6cic  ? 

24.  What  are  the  coefficients  of  xy  in  4icy,  6aa;y,  7abxy,  and 
19  abcxy  ?    What  are  the  numerical  coefficients  ? 

18.  When  a  product  consists  of  the  same  factor  re- 
peated any  number  of  times,  it  is  called  a  power  of  that 
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factor.  Thus  aa  is  called  the  second  povoer  of  a,  aaa  is 
called  the  third  power  of  a,  aaaa  is  called  the  fourth  power 
of  a,  and  so  on.  Sometimes  a  is  called  the  first  poioer  of  a. 
Special  names  are  also  given  to  aa  and  aaa ;  they  are 
called  respectively  the  square  and  the  cube  of  a. 

19.  Instead  of  writing  aa,  aaa^  etc.,  a  more  convenient 
notation  is  adopted  as  follows :  a*  is  used  i  stead  of  aa, 
a'  is  used  instead  of  aaa,  and  a"  is  used  instead  of  aaa  •••, 
the  factor  a  being  taken  n  times;  the  small  figure,  or 
letter,  placed  above  and  to  the  right  of  a,  showing  the 
number  of  times  the  factor  a  is  to  be  takeni  So  also  a^V 
is  written  instead  of  aaabb,  and  similarly  in  other  cases. 

The  small  figure,  or  letter,  placed  above  a  symbol  to 
indicate  the  number  of  times  that  symbol  is  to  be  taken 
as  a  factor,  is  called  the  index  or  the  exponent.  Thus,  a" 
means  that  the  factor  a  is  to  be  taken  n  times,  or  that 
the  nth  power  of  a  is  to  be  taken,  and  n  is  called  the 
index. 

When  the  factor  a  is  only  taken  once,  we  do  not  write 
it  a\  but  simply  a. 

20.  The  quantity  which  when  squared  is  equal  to  any 
number  a  is  called  the  square  root  of  a,  and  is  represented 
by  the  symbol  -^a,  or  more  often  by  -y/a :  thus  2  is  V4 
for  22  is  4. 

The  quantity  which  when  cubed  is  equal  to  any  num- 
ber a,  is  called  the  cube  root  of  a,  and  is  represented  by 
the  symbol  -^a :  thus  3  =  ^27,  for  3^  =  27. 

In  general,  the  quantity  which  when  raised  to  the  nth 
power,  where  n  is  any  whole  number,  is  equal  to  any 
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number  a,  is  called  the  nth  root  of  a,  and  is  represented 
by  the  symbol  -^a. 

The  sign  -y/  was  originally  the  initial  letter  of  the  word 
radix.     It  is  often  called  the  radical  sign. 

A  root  which  cannot  be  obtained  exactly  is  called  a" 
surd,  or  an  irrational  quantity :  thus  -y/T  and  ^4  are  surds. 

The  approximate  value  of  a  surd,  for  example  of  ^7, 
can  be  found,  to  any  degree  of  accuracy  which  may  be 
desired,  by  the  ordinary  arithmetical  process ;  but  we  are 
not  required  to  find  these  approximate  values  in  algebra  : 
for  us  -y/T  is  simply  that  quantity  which  when  squared 
will  become  7. 

SYMBOLS  OF  RELATION. 

21.  The  sign  ===,  which  is  read  ^equals/  or  48  equal  to,' 
is  placed  between  two  quantities  to  indicate  that  they  are 
equal  to  one  another. 

Thus  6  +  7  =  12,  which  is  read  five  plus  seven  equals  twelve. 

The  sign  >  indicates  that  the  number  which  precedes 
the  sign  is  greater  than  that  which  follows  it. 

Thus  a  >  6  means  that  a  is  greater  than  6. 

The  sign  <  indicates  that  the  number  which  precedes 
the  sign  is  less  than  that  which  follows  it. 

Thus  a  <  6  means  that  a  is  less  than  6.  

.  The  meaning  of  the  .sign  =  i$  e^^plained  in  Art..  90, 

SYMBOLS  OF  ABBREVIATION. 

...22.wwThe  sign  :.•  is  written.for  thaword  becansa.or  since. 
The  sign  .^-^  is^  w^ritten  for  tha  word  therefore  sor  henoo* . 
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The  sign  of  continuation,  •••,  is  used  for  the  words  and 
80  on,  or  and  so  on  to. 

Thus  1, 2,  3,  4,  •••  means  1,  2, 3,  4,  and  so  on,  and  xi,  X2,  Xs,  •••  Xn 
means  Xi,  xs,  xs,  and  so  on  to  Xn. 

ALGEBRAIC  EXPRESSIONS. 

23.  A  collection  of  algebraic  symbols,  that  is  of  letters, 
figures,  and  signs,  is  called  an  algebraical  expression. 

The  parts  of  an  algebraical  expression  which  are  con- 
nected by  the  signs  -f  or  —  are  called  the  terms. 

Thus  2a  —  3bx-\-5cy^  is  an  algebraical  expression 
containing  the  three  terms  2  a,  —  3  bx,  and  -|-  5  cy^, 

24.  When  two  terms  contain  the  same  letters,  every 
one  of  which  is  raised  to  the  same  power  in  both,  they 
are  called  like  terms. 

Thus  3  abh:^  and  7  ab^x^  are  like  terms ;  but  although  3  a^bx^  and 
7  a^&%^  contain  the  same  letters,  they  are  not  like  terms,  for  all  the 
letters  are  not  raised  to  the  same  power. 

25.  A  monomial  expression  is  one  which  contains  only 
one  term,  and  a  mnltinomial  expression  is  one  which  con- 
tains more  than  one  term. 

Thus  5 ab^cx  is  a  monomial  expression,  and  a+  b  la  &  multino- 
mial expression. 

An  expression  which  consists  of  two  terms  is  often 
called  a  bmomial  expression,  and  an  expression  which  con- 
sists of  three  terms  is  called  a  trinomial  expression. 

Monomial  and  multinomial  expressions  are  sometimes 
called  respectively  simple  and  compound  expressions. 
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SYMBOLS    OF    AGGREGATION. 

26.  The  parentheses  (  ),  the  square  brackets  [  ],  and 
the  braces  {  },  are  used  to  indicate  that  all  operations 
denoted  by  signs  within  the  enclosure  are  to  be  consum- 
mated before  any  operation  without  it  is  performed. 

Thus  (a  -f-  ft)  c  means  that  b  is  to  be  added  to  a  and  that  the 
result  is  to  be  multiplied  by  c ;  again,  (a  +  6)'  means  that  b  is  to 
be  added  to  a,  and  that  the  cube  of  the  result  is  to  be  formed  ;  also 
(a  +  2  6)  (c  —  3  d)  means  that  2  6  is  to  be  added  to  a  and  that 
3  c?  is  to  be  taken  from  c,  and  that  the  first  of  these  results  is  then 
to  be  multiplied  by  the  second. 

A  line  called  a  yinonlum  is  often  drawn  over  the  expres- 
sion which  is  to  be  treated  as  a  whole :  thus  a  —  b  —  c  is 
equivalent  to  a  —  (b  —  c)y  and  Va-f  6  is  equivalent  to 

When  no  vinculum  or  bracket  is  used,  a  radical  sign  refers  only 
to  the  number  or  letter  which  immediately  follows  it :  thus  ^  a 
means  that  the  square  root  of  2  is  to  be  multiplied  by  a,  whereas 
V2  a  means  the  square  root  of  2  a  ;  also  ^a  -f-  x  means  that  x  is  to 
be  added  to  the  square  root  of  a,  but  y/a  +  x  means  the  square 
root  of  the  sum  of  a  and  x. 

The  line  between  the  numerator  and  denominator  of 

a  fraction  acts  as  a  vinculum,  for  ^"t     is  the  same  as 

'  12 

Note.  —  It  should  be  carefully  noticed  that  every  term  of  an 
algebraical  expression  must  be  added  or  subtracted  as  a  whole, 
as  if  it  were  enclosed  in  brackets.  Thus,  in  the  expression 
a  +  6c  —  (Z-T-c+/»  &  must  be  multiplied  by  c  before  addition,  and 
d  must  be  divided  by  e  before  subtraction,  just  as  if  the  expression 
were  written  a  +  (6c)  —  ((?  -^  e) + /. 
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Ex.   Find  the  values  of 

(i.)  2a-6c  +  cd-66^a  +  — ,     (ii.)  (a  +  6)«  (2  6  -  3  c)2, 

a 
(iii.)  a  +  6*  +  c«,  (iv.)  ^{7 a«  +  (6  4-  c)8  H-d'}, 

when  a  =  4,  6  =  3,  c  =  1,  d  =  0.     The  results  are : 

(i.)  2a-6c4-cd-66^a-f-  — 

a 

=  2x4-3x1  +  1  X  0-6x3-^-4  +  ?-^ 

=  8-3  +  0-|  +  i  =  l. 

(ii.)  (a  +  6)8 (2  6  -  3  c)^  =  (4  +  3)8  (2  x  3  -  3  x  1)2  =  7*  x  32 

=  343  X  9  =  3087. 

(iii.)  a»  -H  6«  +  c«  =  48  +  31  +  1*  =  64  +  3  +  1  =  68. 

(iv.)  ^{7a8  +  (6  +  c)8  +  d8}  =  ^{7  x  48  +  48  +  QS} 

=  ^{7  X  64  +  64  +  0}  =  ^(448  +  64)  =  ^612  =  8. 

EXAMPLES    V. 

1.  Writedownthe  valuesof2S38,  48,  4S  V^»  v^^»  \/l^»  \/126, 
^625,  and  ^32. 

If  a  =  2,  6  =  3,  c  =  4,  and  d  =  5,  find  the  numerical  values  of 

2.  a^-irh'K  4.   6a2-2  62.  e.   0252  +  c2d2. 

3.  c2  +  d2.  6.   4  62  -  c2  +  6  d2.  7.   a62c2  -  a25c. 
Ifa  =  2,6  =  3,  c  =  4,  and  d  =  5,  find  the  numerical  values  of 

8.  ^-^4-^.     9.  \hc-\-\ca  +  \ah,    10.  10  c8d8  -  16  a262. 
6      3        27 

11.  >  a262c8  -  i  a6W.  12.   «^*  -  ^'^. 

16  20 

Ifa  =  6,  6  =  3,  c=l,d  =  0,  find  the  numerical  values  of 

13.    (2a  +  66)(36-6c).  14.   (a  +  26)(c  +  2d). 

16.    (3a  -  46)8  -  2(3  6  -  6  c)2  +  2(ad  +  6c)2. 

16.   4a8  +  4  68  +  4c8-3(6  +  c)(c+a)(a  +  6).  -       -- 
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17.  6(a  +  c)3  (6  _  c)2  -  ^  (a  -  2  d)^  (6  +  3c)2. 

18.  Show  that  x^  —  5x  +  6  is  equal  to  zero,  if  x  =  2  or  if  a;  =  3. 

19.  Show  that  2  x«  —  11  x^  +  17  a;  —  6  is  equal  to  zero,  if  x  =  2, 
or  if  X  =  3,  or  if  X  =  J. 

If  a  =  5,  6  =  4,  c  =  },  find  the  numerical  values  of 

20.  Va2"^^62.       21.  Vba,      22.   y/2bc  +  Sa.      28.   y/bc  +  a^. 
24.    ^(2a-«  +  62-8c2).  25.  ^(4a2  -  J  62  +  Jc^  ~  1). 

28.    V(«  +  ^)  \/(3 o6  +  2  6c). 
27.   Find  the  numerical  value  of 

(a  +  by  (x  +  y)^  -  4  (ax  +  6y)  (6x  +  ay), 
if  X  =  5,  y  =  8,  a  =  6,  and  6  =  4. 


28.  Find  the  value  of  V«(«  —  a)(»  —  6)(«  —  c),  when  a  =  9, 
6  =  12,  c  =  15,  and  «  =  18. 

29.  Find  the  value  of  %/,       !w         .  when  a  =  9,  6  =  12, 

\(»-6)(»-c) 

c  =  16,  and  2«  =a4-64-c. 

30.  Find,  when  a  =  8,  6  =  6,  c  =  3,  the  numerical  value  of 

V{2  62c2  +  2  cV  +  2  a262  -  a*  -  6*  -  c*}. 

81.  Verify  that  a^  —  6*  and  (a  +  6)(a  —  6)  are  equal  to  one 
another  (i.)  when  a  =  6,  6  =  3 ;  (ii.)  when  a  =  9,  6  =  4;  and  (iii.) 
when  a  =  12,  6  =  7. 

32.   Verify  that  the  expressions 

a8-68,  (a-6)(a«  +  a6  +  62),  (a  -  6)«  + 3a6(a  -  6), 
and  (a  +  6)^  -  3a6(a  +  6)-  268 

are  all  equal  to  one  another  (i.)  when  a  =  8,  6  =  2  ;    (ii.)  when 
a  =  6,  6  =  3  ;  and  (iii.)  when  a  =  6,  6  =  2. 

POSITIVE  AND  NEGATIVE   QUANTITIES. 

27.  All  concrete  quantities  must  be  measured  by  the 
number  of  times  each  contains  some  unit  of  its  own  kind. 
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Now  a  sum  of  money  may  be  either  a  receipt  or  a  pay- 
ment, it  may  be  either  a  gain  or  a  loss;  motion  along  a 
straight  line  may  be  in  either  of  two  opposite  directions ; 
a  period  of  time  may  be  either  before  or  after  some 
particular  epoch;  and  so  in  very  many  other  cases. 
Thus  many  concrete  magnitudes  are  capable  of  existing 
in  two  diametrically  opposite  states. 

28.  Whatever  kind  of  quantity  we  are  considering, 
-1-4  will  stand  for  what  increases  that  quantity  by  4 
units,  and  —4  will  stand  for  whatever  decreases  the 
quantity  by  4  units. 

If  we  are  calculating  the  amount  of  a  man's  property 
(estimated  in  dollars),  -f  4  will  stand  for  what  increases 
his  property  by  $  4,  that  is  -f  4  will  stand  for  $  4  that 
he  possesses,  or  that  is  owing  to  him ;  so  also  —  4  will 
stand  for  whatever  decreases  his  property  by  $4,  that 
is  —  4  will  stand  for  $  4  that  he  owes.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  are  calculating  the  amount  of  a  man's  debts, 
-h  4  will  stand  for  whatever  increases  his  debts,  that  is 
-f  4  will  now  stand  for  a  debt  of  f  4 ;  so  also  —  4  will 
now  stand  for  whatever  decreases  his  debts,  that  is  —  4 
will  stand  for  $  4  that  he  has,  or  that  is  owing  to  him. 

If  we  are  considering  the  amount  of  a  man's  gains, 
-h  4  will  stand  for  what  increases  his  total  gain,  that  is 
-f  4  will  stand  for  a  gain  of  4 ;  so  also  —  4  will  stand 
for  what  decreases  his  total  gain,  that  is  —  4  will  stand 
for  a  loss  of  4.  If,  however,  we  are  calculating  the 
amount  of  a  man's  losses,  4-  4  will  stand  for  a  loss  of  4, 
and  —  4  will  stand  for  a  gain  of  4. 

Again,  if  the  magnitude  to  be  increased  or  diminished 
is  the  distance  from  any  particular  point,  measured  in 
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any  particular  direction,  +4  will  stand  for  a  distance 
of  4  units  in  that  direction,  and  —4  will  stand  for  a 
distance  of  4  units  in  the  opposite  direction. 

29.  From  the  above  examples  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
signs  -h  and  —  will  serve  to  distinguish  between  magni- 
tudes of  opposite  kinds.  Thus  whatever  +  4  may  rep- 
resent, —  4  will  represent  an  equal  magnitude,  but  of  the 
opposite  kind.  The  signs  +  and  —  are  therefore  used 
in  algebra  with  two  entirely  different  meanings.  In 
addition  to  their  original  meanings  as  signs  of  the  opera- 
tions of  addition  and  subtraction  respectively,  they  are 
also  used  as  marks  of  distinction  between  magnitudes  of 
opposite  kinds. 

80.  A  quantity  to  which  the  sign  +  is  prefixed  is 
called  a  positive  quantity,  and  a  quantity  to  which  the 
sign  —  is  prefixed  is  called  a  negative  quantity. 

The  signs  -f  and  —  are  called  respectively  the  positive 
and  negative  signs. 

31.  The  signs  -f  and  —  are  often  called  signs  of  affection 
when  they  are  used  to  indicate  a  quality  of  the  quantities 
before  whose  symbols  they  are  placed. 

The  sign  -f,  as  a  sign  of  affection,  is  frequently 
omitted;  and  when  neither  the  -f  nor  the  —  sign  is 
prefixed  to  a  term,  the  +  sign  is  to  be  understood. 

32.  The  range  of  positive  and  negative  algebraic 
numbers  is  obviously  double  that  of  the  numbers  which 
belong  to  arithmetic.  Thus,  the  series  of  integers  in 
arithmetic  is 

0     -fl     4-2     +3     4-4     ..., 
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while  the  corresponding  algebraic  series  is 

...     _4     -3     -2     -1     0     +1     +2     4-3    +4    ... 

In  comparing  the  terms  of  this  double  algebraic  series, 
we  adopt  the  convention  that  they  are  here  arranged  in 
th3  order  of  magnitude,  so  that 

-3<-2<-l<0<l<2<3, 

and  in  general,  a  and  b  being  positive  numbers, 

—  a<—b.i£a>b.         [See  Art.  47.] 

33.  The  magnitude  of  a  quantity  considered  inde- 
pendently of  its  quality,  or  of  its  sign,  is  called  its 
absolute  magnitude,  or  its  absolute  value. 

Thus  a  rise  of  4  feet  and  a  fall  of  4  feet  are  equal  in  absolute 
magnitude ;  so  also  +  4  and  —  4  are  equal  in  absolute  magnitude, 
whatever  the  unit  may  be. 

34.  Note.  —  Although  there  are  many  signs  used  in  algebra, 
the  name  sign  is  often  used  to  denote  the  two  signs  +  and  —  ex- 
clusively. When  the  sign  of  a  quantity  is  spoken  of,  it  means  the 
4-  or  —  sign  which  is  prefixed  to  it ;  and  when  we  are  directed  to 
change  the  signs  of  an  expression,  it  means  that  we  are  to  change 
the  4-  or  —  before  every  term  into  —  and  4- »  respectively. 

EXAMPLES    VI. 
Calculate  the  values  of 

1.   6_3_4.  2.    5x3-19.  8.   21^3-9. 

If  a  =  1,  6  =  2,  and  c  =  3,  find  the  values  of 

4.   a  —  2  &.  6.    6c  -  11  a.  8.    6  -j-  a  -  c. 

6.   ah  —  c.  7.   ah  —  he.  9.    a  -h  6  —  c. 
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10.  The  reading  of  a  thermometer  was  +  40°,  and  its  mercury 
column  then  fell  53°.     What  was  its  reading  after  the  change  ? 

11.  If  a  =  2,  &  =  3,  and  c  =  —  10,  which  is  the  greater,  a  x  b 
ore? 

12.  Can  the  result  of  suhtracting  one  positive  number  from 
another  ever  be  greater  than  the  minuend  ? 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Addition.    Subtraction.    Brackets. 

addition. 

35.  The  process  of  finding  the  result  when  two  or 
more  quantities  are  taken  together  is  called  addition,  and 
the  result  is  called  the  sum. 

Since  a  positive  quantity  produces  an  increase,  and  a 
negative  quantity  produces  a  decrease,  to  add  a  positive 
quantity  we  must  add  its  absolute  magnitude,  and  to  add 
a  negative  quantity  we  must  svbtract  its  absolute  mag- 
nitude. 

Thus,  when  we  add  +  4=  to  +  6,  we  get  -f-  6  -f  4  =  -f  10; 
and  when  we  add  —  4  to  +  10,  we  get  -j- 10  —  4  =  +  6. 

So  also,  when  we  add  +  6  to  a,  we  get  a-\-h\  and  when 
we  add  —  6  to  a,  we  get  a  —  h. 

Hence  a-^{-\-h)  =  a-\-h  and  a-f  (-—  6)  =  a  —  6. 

We  therefore  have  the  following  rule  for  the  addition 
of  any  term :  To  add  any  term,  affix  it  to  the  eospression 
to  which  it  is  to  be  added,  with  its  sign  unchanged. 

Ex.  A  boy  played  two  games;  in  the  first  game  he  won  6 
points,  and  in  the  second  he  won  —  4  points  (that  is  he  lost  4). 
How  many  did  he  win  altogether  ? 

The  total  gain  in  the  two  games  together  is  what  is  meant  in 
algebra  by  the  sum  of  the  gains. 

To  obtain  the  total  gain,  we  must  add  —  4  to  6,  and  this  opera- 
tion is  indicated  by  6  +  (  —  4),  which  by  the  above  is  6  —  4  =  2. 
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When  numerical  values  are  given  to  a  and  to  b,  the 
numerical  values  of  a-\-b  and  a  —  b  can  be  found ;  but 
until  we  know  what  numbers  a  and  b  represent,  we  can- 
not take  any  further  step,  and  the  process  is  considered 
to  be  algebraically  complete. 

36.  It  should  be  noticed  that  when  b  is  greater  than 
a,  the  arithmetical  operation  denoted  by  a  —  6  is  im- 
possible ;  for  we  cannot  take  any  number  from  a  smaller 
number. 

Thus,  if  a  =  3  and  b  =  5,  a  —  b  will  be  3  —  5,  and  we 
cannot  take  5  from  3.  But  to  subtract  5  is  the  same  as 
to  subtract  3  and  2  in  succession,  so  that  3  —  5  =  3  —  3 
—  2  =  —  2 :  we  then  consider  that  —  2  is  2  which  is  to  be 
subtracted  from  some  other  algebraical  expression,  or 
that  —  2  is  two  units  of  the  kind  opposite  to  that  repre- 
sented by  2.  And  if  —  2  is  a  fined  result,  the  latter  is 
the  only  view  that  can  be  taken. 

In  some  particular  cases  the  quantities  may  be  such 
that  a  negative  result  is  without  meaning ;  for  instance, 
if  we  have  to  find  the  population  of  a  town  from  certain 
given  conditions ;  in  this  case  the  occurrence  of  a  negar 
tive  result  would  show  that  the  given  conditions  could 
not  be  satisfied,  but  so  also  in  this  case  would  the  occur- 
rence of  a  fractional  result. 

EXAMPLES  Vn. 
Find  the  sum  of 

1.  4  and -3.        6.  3  and  -  11.  9.  2a  and -36. 

2.  3  and -2.        6.   -  3  and  -  9.  10.  -3aand-2  6. 

3.  6  and -3.        7.   6,  -  2,  and  7.  11.  6a, -6  6,  and -2c. 

4.  7and-8.        8.    -  3,  -  2,  and  6.        IS.  -3  a, -4  6,  and  7  c. 

c 
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37.  It  follows  at  once  from  the  nature  of  addition 
that  the  sum  of  two  or  more  algebi-aical  quantities, 
whether  positive  or  negative,  is  the  same  in  whatever 
order  the  quantities  may  be  taken.  This  is  known  as  the 
Law  of  Commutation  in  addition. 

For  example,  to  find  how  much  a  man  is  worth,  we  can  take 
into  account  the  different  items  of  property  (debts  being  con- 
sidered as  negative)  in  any  order  we  please. 

It  also  follows  that  to  add  any  algebraical  expression 
as  a  whole  gives  the  same  result  as  to  add  its  terms  sepa- 
rately. This  is  known  as  the  Law  of  Association  in 
addition.  But  to  add  any  term,  we  have  only  to  write 
it  down,  with  its  sign  unchanged,  after  the  expression 
to  which  it  is  to  be  added. 

We  have  therefore  the  following 

Bule.  To  add  two  or  more  algebraical  ea^essions, 
write  down  all  the  terms  in  sv^ccession  tvith  their  signs 
unchanged. 

For  example,  the  sum  of  a  +  6  and  c  —  disa-\-b-\-c— d;  also 
the  sum  of  a  —  6  +  c  and  — d  +  e—fma  —  b-^c  — d  +  e—f, 

38.  If  some  of  the  terms  which  are  to  be  added  are 
4ike'  terms,  we  can  and  must  collect  all  such  terms 
together  before  the  process  of  addition  is  considered  to 
be  complete.     Of  this  we  have  three  cases,  as  follows : 

I.  The  sum  of  *  like '  terms  which  have  the  same  sign 
is  a  4ike'  term  which  has  the  same  sign,  and  whose 
coefficient  is  the  arithmetical  sum  of  their  numerical 
coefficients. 

For  example,  to  add  2  a  and  6  a  in  succession  gives  the  same 
result,  whatever  a  may  be,  as  to  add  7  a ;  that  is,  +  2  a  -h  6  a  =  -f  7  a. 
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Also  to  subtract  2  ab  and  6  aft  in  succession  gives  the  same  result 
as  to  subtract  7  ab  ;  that  is,  —2ab  —  ^ab=—1ab, 

II.  The  sum  of  two  *like'  terms  whose  signs  are 
different  is  a  '  like '  term  whose  coefficient  is  the  arith- 
metical difference  of  their  numerical  coefficients  and 
whose  sign  is  that  of  the  greater. 

For  example,  +6a  —  3a=+2a  +  3a  —  3a=+2a; 
also  +3a6-5a6=  +  3a6-3a6-2a6  =  -2a6. 

III.  If  there  are  several  *like'  terms  some  of  which 
are  positive  and  some  negative,  the  positive  terms  can  be 
collected  into  one  sum  by  I.,  as  also  the  negative  terms : 
the  final  sum  is  then  obtained  by  II. 

Thus  any  number  of  *like'  terms  can  be  reduced  to 
one  term. 

Ex.  1.  Add  2  a  +  3  6  and  a  -  6  6. 

The  sum  is  2a  +  3&  +  a  —  56;  or,  since  the  terras  can  be  taken 
in  any  order,  the  sum  is  2a  +  a4-36  —  66  =  3a  —  2  6,  by  col- 
lecting the  like  terms. 

Ex.S.  Find  the  sum  of  6a«  ~  6a6  4- 46^,  262_a6-a2,  and 
6a6-962_4a2. 
The  sum  is 

6a2  -  6a6  +  462  4-  262  _  aft  -.  a2  +  6a6  -  962  -  4aa 

=  6a2-a2-4a2_6a6-a6  +  5a6  4-462  +  262-962. 

The  terms  6a2,  —  a2,  and  —  4a2  can  be  combined  mentally; 
and  we  have  a^.    Similarly  we  have  —^ab  and  —  3  62. 
Thus  the  required  siiiit  is  a^  ^2ab  —  3"62.    ,    ~        ~ 

39.  It  is  best  for  beginners  to  place  the  different  sets 
of  'like'  terms  in  vertical  ^oltunnsf  sa  that  the  last 
example  would-be  .put  down  ia  the  following  form,  the 
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-f  sign  being  put  before  the  terms  26*  and  Bah,  which 
have  no  signs :  and  then  the  sets  of  *  like '  terms  can  be 
combined  mentally. 

6a3-6a6-f  46* 

-    a*-    a6  4-2  62 

-4a2  4-6a6-062 

a2_2a6-362 

EXAMPLES  VIII. 

Simplify  the  following  by  combining  *  like '  terms : 

1.  2a+ 6  +  3c+26  +  3o  +  2c  +  5o  +  c. 

2.  6a-36  +  2c-4a-3c  +  26. 

3.  5a2_3a  +  6-4a2  +  6a  +  3. 

4.  7a8-4a-f9-3a2  +  2a+7-3a«- 16. 
6.   5a8  -  4a26 +  3a62_5a8_  4^25  _  358. 

6.  3a2  +  Gab  -  ^b'^  -  2a^  -  ^ah  +  Sb^  -  a^  -  2ab  -i-  b\ 
Add  together 

7.  a  +  6  and  a-b.  9.  ja  +  ift  and  —  i a  +  J  6 

8.  2x  —  y  and  2  x  +  y.  10.  J  a  +  J  6  and  j  6  —  J  a. 

11.  a^  —  a  and  a'  +  a. 

12.  a  +  a2  -f  4  a^  and  2  a«  -  a2  -  4  a. 

13.  m2  4-  mn  +  n2  and  m^  —  win  —  ^2. 

14.  Sp^  +  5i7g  -  6  g2  and  6  g2  _  4^g  _  3^,2. 
16.  3a2-.2a6  +  62anda2_2a6-f 62. 

16.  2a4-6-3c,  264-c-3a,  and2c  +  a-36. 

17.  4a  —  36  —  c,  46  —  3c  —  a,  and  4 c  —  3 a  —  6. 

18.  4a2  -  3a6  +  62,  4a6  -  362  +  a^  and  462  -  3a2  +  ab. 

19.  a  —  J6  +  Jc,  6  —  Jc  +  Ja,  and  c  -  J  a  +  J  6. 

20.  4x-2y  +  l,  -3x  +  2-y,  andx  +  32^-3. 

21.  -4<z-6  +  2,2  +  8a-56,  and -a-46-2. 
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22.  7?-2xhf  -2xy%  x^  -  Sxy^  -  j/»,  and  Sxy^  -  2y«  -  a5». 

23.  a8  4-  468  -  6c8  +  Sabc,  fts  +  4c8  -  6a^  4-  6a6c,  and 

c8  +  4  a*  —  5  6«  —  9  abc. 

24.  ba^-2a'^b-^9ab^+nb^  -2a^ +  6a^b- 4tab^ -12b», 

68  -  4  a62  _  5  flj25  _  ^8^  and  2  0^6  -  2  a*  -  6  6»  -  o62. 

26.   I  a8  -  |a26  +  368, «« -  | a62  -  §  68,  and  i  a26  -  j  a62  -  J 6». 

26.  3a^-4x4-5,  2x2-6x  +  7,  6iB8-2a2-2x,  and 

3  +  8x--4fl5^. 

27.  ic8  -  3 ax2  4-  5 a^x  -  a8, 2x8  +  4axa  - 6a«x,  6ax2  -  Sa^x  +  a', 

and  -2x8  4-4a2x-6a8. 

28.  Sx^  +  y^-SyZ'-z^,2xy-Sy^  +  Syz,tiXid 

-4x2-2xy  +  y^  +  z"^, 

29.  Show  that,  if  x  =  6  +  2c~3a,  y  =  c  +  2a-3  6,  and 
«  =  a  +  26  —  3c;  then  will  x  +  y  4- «  =  0. 

30.  Show  that,  if  a  =  6x-3y-2«,  6  =  5y-3«-2x,  and 
c  =  5«  —  3x  —  2y;  then  will  a  4-  6  4-  c  =  0. 

SUBTRACTION. 

40.  Since  subtraction  is  the  inverse  of  addition  [Art.  9], 
an  addition  and  a  subtraction  of  the  same  quantity  pro- 
duces no  effect.  Hence  a  is  the  same  as  a +6— 6.  Now 
if  we  take  +  b  from  a  +  b  —  b,  what  is  left  is  a  —  6.  So 
that  if  we  take  away  +  b  from  a,  the  remainder  is  a  —  &; 
that  is 

a  — (+6)  =  a  — 6. 

Again,  if  we  take  away  —  b  from  a  +  &  —  6,  what  is 
left  is  a  +  6.  So  that  if  we  take  away  —  b  from  a,  the 
remainder  is  a  4-  & ;  that  is, 

a-(-6)  =  a+*&. 
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Thus  to  give  a  numerical  example, 

4-10-(+4)  =  +  10-4  =  6, 
and  +   6-(-4)  =  -f   6  +  4  =  10. 

We  therefore  have  the  following  rule  for  the  sub- 
traction of  any  term :  to  subtract  any  term,  affix  it  to  the 
expression  from  which  it  is  to  he  svbtractedf  but  with  its 
sign  changed. 


EXAMPLES  EX. 

Subtract 

1.  3  from  -  4. 

3.-6  from  4.              6.-6  from  a. 

2.-4  from  3. 

4.  a  from  -  b.             6.   -  a  from  —  b 

Show  that : 

7.   -4-(+3)  =  - 

.7.                 10.   -6  _(+«)  =  - 6 -a. 

8.  3 -(-4)=  7. 

11.  _  5  _(_«)  =  _  6  + a. 

9.  4 -(-6)=  10. 

IS.  -(-&)-(-«)=  6  + a. 

41.  Since  subtraction  and  addition  are  inverse  opera- 
tions, and  since  we  know  that  to  add  any  algebraical 
expression  as  a  whole  gives  the  same  result  as  to  add  its 
terms  separately,  it  follows  that  to  subtract  an  alge- 
braical expression  as  a  whole  is  the  same  as  to  subtract 
the  terms  in  succession.     (Law  of  Association.) 

We  have  therefore  the  following 

Bule.  To  subtract  any  algebraical  expression  from  any 
other,  write  down  its  terms  in  succession  with  their  signs 
changed  J  afler  that  other. 

-Thus-,   if  S  ir  ^  6  v—  4 c    be  subtracted  from    3  a  —  4  &  +  c,  the 
result  is  .  -      .    ^  . -  .      . 

3a-4  6H-c-2a-6-h4c=3(^-2^a«'46-6+c4-4c=a-6  6+5c. 
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The  law  of  commutation  for  subtraction  is  the  same 
as  that  for  addition,  and  has  been  enunciated  in  Art.  37 ; 
but  in  applying  it,  the  signs,  as  well  as  the  letters  to 
which  they  are  prefixed,  must  be  interchanged.     Thus, 

-j-a  — 6  =  —b-{-a 
is  an  immediate  consequence  of 

42.  The  expression  which  is  to  be  subtracted  is  often 
placed  under  that  from  which  it  is  to  be  taken,  *  like ' 
terms  being  for  convenience  placed  under  one  another ; 
and  the  signs  of  the  lower  line  are  changed  mentally 
before  combining  '  like '  terms. 

Thus  the  example  considered  in  Art.  41  would  be  written  as 
follows : 

3a-464-     c 
2a+    6-4c 

a  —  61)  +  be 

The  terms  of  the  result  being  obtained  by  combining  mentally 
3  a  and  —  2  a,  —  4  6  and  —  6,  and  c  and  +  4  c. 
As  another  example,  if  we  have  to  subtract 

3a8  -ia%  +2ab'^  -  b^  from  4a«  +  a^b  -  aft^, 

the  process  is  written  as  follows : 

4as+    a^b-    ab^ 
3a8-4a26  +  2a62-68 

a^^^a^b  -3a62^68 

The  terms  of  the  result  being  obtained  by  combining  4  a^  and 
3a8,  a25  and  +^a%  -  ab^  and  -2ab^,  0  and  +  b^ 

43.  We  have  hitherto  supposed  that  the  letters  used 
to  represent  quantities  were  restricted  to  positive  values ; 
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it  would,  however,  be  very  inconvenient  to  retain  this 
restriction.  In  what  follows  .therefore  it  must  always  be 
understood,  unless  the  contrary  is  expressly  stated,  that 
each  letter  may  have  any  value  positive  or  negative. 

Since  any  letter  may  stand  for  either  a  positive  or  a 
negative  quantity,  a  term  preceded  by  the  sign  +  is  not 
necessarily  a  positive  quantity  in  reality;  such  terms 
are,  however,  still  to  be  called  positive  terms,  because  they 
are  so  in  appearance  ;  and  the  terms  preceded  by  the  sign 
—  are  similarly  called  negative  terms, 

44.  We  must  now  carefully  examine  whether  terms 
can  be  added  and  subtracted  without  knowing  whether  the 
letters  really  represent  positive  or  negative  quantities. 

Now  we  have  seen  in  Arts.  35  and  40,  that  when  h  is 
really  positive, 

+  (+6)  =  -|-6,  +(-6)  =  -6,   _(-|-6)  =  -6, 

and  —(—6)  =  + 6; 

and  we  have  to  see  whether  the  same  laws  hold  good 
although  h  may  really  be  negative. 

If  h  be  really  negative  and  equal  to  —  c,  where  c  is  posi- 
tive, then  -j-6  =  -f(  —  c)  =  «-c,  and  — 6  =  —  (—  c)  =  4-c, 
since  c  is  positive.  Hence,  putting  —  c  for  -f  6,  and  -f  c 
for  —  h,  the  laws  expressed  above  will  be  true,  aUhough 
b  is  negative,  provided 

+  (-c)  =  -c,  +(H-c)  =  4-c,  -(-c)=  +  c, 

and  —  ( -f  c)  =  —  c, 

are  true  for  all  positive  values  of  c,  and  this  we  know  is 
the  case. 
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Hence  terms  are  added  or  subtracted  in  precisely  the 
same  way  whether  the  letters  really  stand  for  positive  or  for 
negative  quantities, 

46.  Zero,  whose  symbol  is  0,  may  now  be  defined  as  a 
difference,  in  the  form 

a  —  a  =  0. 

When  it  appears  in  any  algebraic  expression,  as  a  term 
in  the  form  0,  or  as  a  pair  of  terms  in  the  form  a  —  a, 
or  as  a  series  of  terms  reducible  to  either  of  these  forms, 
it  may  obviously  be  erased  without  in  any  way  affecting 
the  numerical  value  of  the  whole  expression. 

46.  Def.  The  algebraical  difference  between  any  two 
quantities  a  and  h  is  the  result  obtained  by  subtracting 
the  second  from  the  first. 

For  example,  the  algebraical  difference  of  6  and  4  is  6  —  4  =  1, 
and  the  algebraical  difference  of  4  and  5  is  4  —  5  =  —1. 

The  algebraical  difference  between  two  quantities  de- 
pends upon  the  order  in  which  they  are  given,  and  may 
therefore  not  be  the  same  as  the  arithmetical  difference, 
which  is  the  result  obtained  by  subtracting  the  less  from 
the  greater. 

The  symbol  a  ~  &  is  used  to  denote  the  arithmetical 
difference  of  a  and  b, 

47.  Def.  One  quantity  a  is  said  to  be  greater  than 
another  quantity  6,  when  the  algebraical  difference,  a  —  b, 
is  positive. 

From  this  definition  it  is  easy  to  see  that  in  the  series  1,  2,  3, 
4,  etc.,  each  number  is  greater  than  the  one  before  it ;  and  that, 
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in  the  series  —  1,  —  2,  —  3,  —  4,  etc.,  each  number  is  less  than  the 
one  before  it.  Thus  7,  5,  1,  0,  —  6,  —  7  are  in  descending  order  of 
magnitude.     [See  Art.  32.] 

EXAMPLES  X. 

Subtract 

1.  a  —  b  from  a  +  b.  4.   Jx  —  Jy  from  J x  —  J y. 

2.  2o- 36  from  3a -26.  6.  3x- 4x2  from  4x  -  3x2. 

3.  2x  +  yfrom2x- y.  6.   x*  -  2  from  1  -  2x». 

7.  4a-26  4-3cfrom2c+ 46-3a. 

8.  4  a2  -  2  aft  +  3  62  from  2b^ -^  4.ah -Sa^. 

9.  3x2-4x  +  2fromx2  +  6x-7. 

10.  3x8 -2x2 +  5  from  3x8 -2x4- 5. 

11.  a  —  lb  —  \c  from  6  —  Jc  —  J  a. 

12.  ix2- Jxy  +  iy2from  Jy2_  ijcy^.  ja-a. 

Find  the  difference  between 

13.  a +  26  and  0-26.  14.   3a  -  76  and  7a  -  36. 
16.    a2  +  a6  +  62  and  a2  -  a6  +  62. 

16.  x2  -  3  xy  and  3  x2  -  4  xy. 

17.  3x8  4-5x2^  +  4x2/2  and4x2y  +  6xy24.7y8. 

18.  2  x8  -  7  x2y  +  9  xy2  -  4  y8  and  4  x8  -  x2y  +  9  xy^  -  4  y«. 

19.  What  must  be  added  to  2  a  —  3  6  in  order  that  the  sum  may 
be4a-66? 

20.  What  must  be  added  to  a^  +  62  in  order  that  the  sum  may 
be  2  a2  -  a6  ? 

21.  What  must  be  added  to  6  a6  —  2  6c  +  3  ca  in  order  that  the 
sum  may  be  7  a6  +  2  ca  ? 

22.  What  must  be  added  to  a2  +  3  62  +  2  c2  that  the  sum  may 
be62-3a2? 
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28.  Subtract  from  3 a  —  4 6  the  sum  of2o4-7  6,  ~4a~6  6, 
and  6  a  —  5  &. 

24.  Subtract  from  3a;2-2aj  +  7  the  sum  of  x^-X'{-9,  2x'^ 
+  7  X  -  6,  and  3a;2  _  4  x  -  6. 

25.  Subtract  the  sum  of  a^  -  4  a6  -  3  6'^  aft  -  4  fta  -  3  a^,  and 
62  _  4  a2  -  3  a6  from  2  a^  -f  2  62  +  2  aft. 

BRACKETS. 

48.  To  indicate  that  any  algebraical  expression  is  to 
be  added  as  a  whole,  it  is  put  between  brackets  (paren- 
theses, braces)  with  the  -f  sign  prefixed.  But,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  add  any  expression,  we  have  only  to  write 
down  the  terms  in  succession,  with  their  signs  unchanged. 

Hence,  when  a  bracket  is  preceded  by  a  -f  sign,  the 
brackets  may  be  omitted.     Thus 

+  (2a-6  +  c)  =  2a-6  +  c. 

Conversely,  any  number  of  terms  in  an  expression  may 
be  enclosed  in  brackets  with  the  sign  -f-  placed  before 
the  bracket. 

For  example,  we  may  write 

a^2b  +  c-\-2d-Se+f 
in  the  form 

a-f(-2&  +  c)  +  (2d-3e+/), 
or  a  —  2&  +  (c  +  2d)-f(— 3e  +/) . 

When  the  sign  of  the  first  term  within  the  brackets  is 
-f-,  it  is  generally  omitted  for  shortness,  as  in  the  preced- 
ing example. 

49.  To  indicate  that  any  algebraical  expression  is  to 
be  subtracted  as  a  whole,  it  is  put  between  brackets,  and 
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the  —  sign  prefixed.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  to  subtract 
any  expression,  we  have  only  to  write  down  the  terms  in 
succession  with  all  their  signs  changed. 

Hence,  when  a  bracket  is  preceded  by  the  —  sign,  the 
brackets  may  be  omitted,  provided  that  the  signs  of  all 
the  terms  within  the  brackets  are  changed. 

Thus  -(2a-6  +  c)  =  -2a  +  &-c. 

Conversely,  any  number  of  terms  in  an  expression  may 
be  enclosed  in  brackets  with  the  sign  —  placed  before 
the  bracket,  provided  that  we  change  the  signs  of  all  the 
terms  which  are  placed  in  the  brackets. 

Thus        a  —  26  +  c  +  2d  —  3e+/ 
may  be  written  in  the  form 

a-(2  6-c)-(-2d  +  3e-/). 

50.  Sometimes  one  enclosure  is  put  within  another: 
in  this  case  the  different  pairs  of  brackets  must  be  of 
different  shapes  to  prevent  confusion. 

Thus  a— [6  4-{c  — (cZ-fe)}];  which  means  that  we 
are  to  add  to  b  the  whole  quantity  within  the  braces  { |, 
and  then  subtract  the  result  from  a;  and  to  find  the 
quantity  within  the  braces  { |,  we  must  add  d  and  e,  and 
then  subtract  the  sum  from  c. 

When  there  are  several  pairs  of  brackets,  they  may  be 
removed  one  at  a  time  by  the  rules  of  Arts.  48  and  49 ; 
and  it  is  best  for  beginners  to  remove  at  every  stage  the 
innermost  bracket. 

Thus  a  -  [6  -f  {c  -  ((f  +  e) } ]  =  a  -  [6  +  {c  -  d  -e|  ] 

=  a—  [6-f-c  —  d  —  e]  =  a  —  ft  —  c  +  ^  +  e- 
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EXAMPLES  XI. 

Simplify  the  following  expressions  by  removing  the  brackets 
and  collecting  like  terms : 

1.  (a  +  6)-(a-6).  6.   a -[a -{a -(2  a -a)}]. 

2.  a-6_(a  +  6).  7.   1 -[2  -  {3 -(4  -  6)}]. 

8.   a-(6  +  c)  +  (6-c-a).     8.   a+6-[<i-6+{a  +  6-(a-6)}]. 
4.   3x-(y-2a;)  +  («4-y-6a;).  9.   5 -[4  +  (6- (4  +  6^=1)}]. 


6.  x—{y  —  (2:  —  a;)}.  10.  a;  —  [y  —  {«  -  (x  —  y  —  «)}]. 


11.    3a;-{2y +  5«-3a;  +  y}. 


12.    {2x  -(5y-  3«  +  7)}  -[4  +  {x  -(3y  +  2«  +  6)}]. 


13.  [2a-{36  4-(4c-36  +  2a)}]. 

14.  x-(y-z)-\-{2z-  3y-6x}. 
li.    a-26-{3a-(6-c)-6c}. 

16.  a-[36  +  {3c-((f-6)+ a}-2a]. 

17.  3a  -  [26— {4c  -  12a«-  (46  -  8c)}  -  (66  -  12c)]. 

18.  {2x-(3y-7«)+(3x-2y  +  9«)} 

-  {(y  -  5«)-(3x  -  y  -  2af)  +  8«}. 

19.  a2_(3a5_4ft2)_(2a2-3a6  +  662) 


-{562-(3a6-7a2-62)}. 
aO.    (m2-n2)-{3r»n-(5n2-m2)} 

+  [n^  -  {3w»  -  (5  w2  -  6»2)}  4-  8  wn]. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Multiplication. 

51.  In  arithmetic,  multiplication  is  first  defined  to  be 
the  taking  one  number  as  many  times  as  there  are  units 
in  another.  Thus,  to  multiply  6  by  4,  we  take  as  many 
fives  as  there  are  units  in  four.  As  soon,  however,  as 
fractional  numbers  are  considered,  it  is  found  necessary 
to  modify  somewhat  the  meaning  of  multiplication,  for 
by  the  original  definition  we  can  only  multiply  by  whole 
numbers.  The  following  is  therefore  taken  as  the  defi- 
nition of  multiplication  : 

D«f.  To  multijyly  one  number  by  a  second  we  do  to  the 
first  what  is  done  to  unity  to  obtain  the  second. 

Thus  4  is  1  +  1  +  1+1; 

.-.  5x  4  is  5  +  5  +  5  +  5. 

Again,  to  multiply  ^  by  f ,  we  must  do  to  ^  what  is 
done  to  unity  to  obtain  J;  that  is,  we  must  divide  ^  into 
four  equal  parts  and  take  three  of  those  parts.     Each  of 

the  parts  into  which  4  is  to  be  divided  will  be -,  and 

5x3  7x4 

by  taking  three  of  these  we  get 

So  also  (-5)x4=-5+(-5)  +  (-5)  +  (-5) 
=  -20. 
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With  the  above  definition  multiplication  by  a  negative 
quantity  presents  no  difficulty. 

For  example,  to  multiply  4  by  —  5.  Since  to  subtract 
5  by  one  subtraction  is  the  same  as  to  subtract  five  units 
successively, 

-o  =  -l-l-l-l-l; 

...  4x  (-5)  =  -4-4-4-4-4 
=  -20. 
Again,  to  multiply  —  5  by  —  4.     Since 
-4  =  -l-l-l-l; 
.-.   (-5)x(-4)  =  -(-5)-(-5)-(-5)-(-6) 

=  +  5  +  5  +  5  +  5  [Art.  40.] 

=  +  20. 

We  can  proceed  in  a  similar  manner  for  any  other 
numbers,  whether  integral  or  fractional,  positive  or  nega- 
tive.    Hence  we  have  the  following  laws : 

ax        6  =4-  «&  .  .  .  (i.) 

(  —  a)  X        6  =— a6  .  .  .  (ii.) 

ax(—h)  =  —  ah  .  .  .  (iii.) 

(-a)x(-6)  =  4-ad  .  .  .  (iv.) 

The  rule  by  which  we  determine  the  signs  of  the  prod- 
ucts is  called  the  Law  of  Signs;  this  law  is  sometimes 
enunciated  briefly  as  follows:  like  signs  give  4-,  cind 
unlike  signs  —  . 

52.   The  factors  of  a  product  may  be  taken  in  any  order. 

It  is  proved  in  arithmetic  that  when  one  number, 
whether  integral  or  fractional^  is  multiplied  by  a  second^ 
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the  result  is  the  same  as  when  the  second  is  multiplied 
by  the  first. 

The  proof  is  as  follows : 

First,  when  the  numbers  are  integers,  a  and  h  suppose, 
write  down  a  series  of  rows  of  dots,  putting  a  dots  in  each 
row,  and  take  b  rows,  writing  the  dots  under  one  another 
as  in  the  following  arrangement : 


a  in  a  row 


b  rows. 

Then,  counting  by  rows,  the  whole  number  of  the  dots 
is  a  repeated  b  times ;  that  is,  a  x  b.  Also,  counting  by 
columns,  the  whole  number  of  the  dots  is  b  repeated  a 
times ;  that  is,  6  x  a.     Hence,  when  a  and  b  are  integers, 

axb=:bxa. 

Next,  when  the  numbers  are  fractional,  for  example, 

^  and  f ,  we  prove  as  in  Art.  51  that  ^  x  f  =  = — j*    And, 

*  X  4 

5x3     3x5 
by  the  above  proof  for  integers,  =  ;  hence 

^  ^  ^      '  7x4     4x7' 

fxi=fxf 

Hence  ab  =  ba  for  all  positive  values  of  a  and  b ;  and 
being  true  for  any  positive  values  of  a  and  b,  it  must  be 
true  for  all  values,  whether  positive  or  negative;  for, 
from  the  preceding  article,  the  absolute  value  of  the 
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product  is  independent  of  the  signs,  and  the  sign  of  the 
product  is  independent  of  the  order  of  the  factors. 
Hence  for  all  values  of  a  and  b  we  have 

ab  =  ba (i.) 

This  is  the  Law  of  Oommiitatioii  in  multiplication. 

If  in  the  above  arrangement  of  dots  we  put  c  in  the 
place  of  each  of  the  dots,  the  whole  number  of  c's  will  be 
ab ;  also  the  number  of  c's  in  the  first  row  will  be  a,  and 
this  is  repeated  b  times.  Hence,  when  a  and  b  are 
integers,  c  repeated  ab  times  gives  the  same  result  as  c 
repeated  a  times  and  this  repeated  b  times.  So  that  to 
multiply  by  any  two  whole  numbers  in  succession  gives 
the  same  result  as  to  multiply  at  once  by  their  product, 
and  the  proposition  can,  as  before,  be  then  proved  to  be 
true  without  restriction  to  whole  numbers  or  to  positive 
values. 

Thus,  for  all  values  of  a,  b,  and  c,  we  have 

axb  xc=zax  (be) (ii.) 

This  is  the  Law  of  Association  in  multiplication. 

From  (i.)  and  (ii.)  it  follows  that  the  factors  of  a 
product  may  be  taken  in  any  order  without  altering  the 
result,  however  many  factors  there  may  be. 

53.  Since  the  factors  of  a  product  may  be  taken  in 
any  order,  we  are  able  to  simplify  many  products. 

For  example : 

3a  X  4a  =  3  X  4  X  a  X  0  =  12 a2, 
(-3a)x(-46)  =  +3a  x46=+3x4xax6  =  12a6, 
(a6)2  =  abxab  =  axaxbxb  =  al^b^, 
(V2a)a=  y/2aXyy2a=y/2  x  y/2  x  a  x  a  =  2a2. 
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Although  the  order  of  the  factors  in  a  product  is 
indifferent,  a  factor  expressed  in  figures  is  always  put 
first,  and  the  letters  are  usually  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order. 

54.  By  definition,  a'  =  aa,  c^  =  aaa,  a*  =  aooa,  etc. 
Hence  a^  xa^  =  aa  x  aaa  =  a*  =  a*+* ; 

also  a^  X  <x^  =  aaa  x  aaaaa  =  a^  =  a'+* ; 

and  a  xa*  =  a  X  aaaa  =  a'  =  a^+^ 

In  the  above  examples  we  see  that  the  index  of  the 
product  of  two  powers  of  the  same  letter  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  indices  of  the  factors.  We  can  prove  in  the 
following  manner  that  the  above  is  true  whenever  the 
indices  are  positive  integers  : 

Since,  by  definition, 

a*  =  a^4ia  •  •  •  to  m  factors, 
and  a"  =  aaaa  •  •  •  to  n  factors ; 

.-.  a*  X  a"  =  (aaa  •  •  •  to  m  factors)  x  {aaa  •  •  •  to  w  factors) 
=  aaa   •  ••  to  m  -f  w  factors 
=  a'"^*,  by  definition. 

Thus,  for  any  positive  values  of  m  and  n 

a*  X  a'*  =  a"'+*. 

This  result  is  called  the  Index  Law. 

55.  Product  of  Monomial  Expressions.  The  results  arrived 
at  in  the  preceding  articles  will  enable  us  to  find  the 
product  of  any  monomial  expressions.  These  results 
are : 

(i.)  The  sign  of  the  product  of  two  quantities  is 
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-h  when  the  factors  are  both  positive  or  both  negative ; 
and  the  sign  of  the  product  is  —  when  one  factor  is 
positive  and  the  other  negative. 

(ii.)  The  factors  of  a  product  may  be  taken  in  any 
order. 

(iii.)  The  index  of  the  product  of  any  two  powers 
of  the  same  quantity  is  the  sum  of  the  indices  of  the 
factors. 

Ex.  1.   Multiply  3o262by6o«6». 

3o2ft2  x6a268  =  3  X  6  X  a«  X  a«  x62  X  68,       from  (il.) 
=  18  a2  +  252  +  8  ==  18  a*6«,  from  (iii.) 

Ex.  2.   Multiply  -  3  a^ft  by  -  6  ab^. 

(-  3  a26)  X  (-  5 aftS)  =  +  3 a^fr  x  5 ah^,  from  (i.) 

=  3x6x  o^xaxftx  6*,  from  (ii.) 

=  16  a2  +  ifei  +  6  =  15  a^h\  from  (iii.) 

Ex.  3.    Multiply  2  a'^h^c^  by  -  5  c^b. 

The  whole  work  of  finding  the  product  of  two  monomial  expres- 
sions can  be  performed  mentally  and  the  result  written  down  at 
once.  First  put  down  the  sign  of  the  result ;  then  multiply  the 
numerical  coefficients  to  find  the  numerical  coefficient  of  the 
product;  then  take  each  letter  which  occurs  to  a  power  whose 
index  is  the  sum  of  the  indices  of  that  letter  in  the  factors.  Thus 
the  product  of 

2  a268c*  and  -  5  o^ft  is  _  10  a'b^c^. 

Ex.  4.  Find  the  cube  of  2  a%. 

The  cube  is  2  025  x  2  a'^b  x  2  025  =  8  c^l^. 


10. 

2a  by -46. 

11. 

36  by -4a. 

18. 

a2  by  -  a. 

18. 

-6a«6by4a6. 

14. 

-2a6«by-7a»6«. 

16. 

-3a26c2by6a62cs. 

16. 

-3a62cby2a6«c2. 

17. 

-  2  3cy*  by  —  6  xV . 

18. 

2  ax^z  by  -  5  a^xy***. 
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BXAMPLBS  XII. 
Multiply 

1.   3a  by  6a. 
8.  5a2by7a. 
8.   2a«by6a». 
4.   a6  by  a^b\ 
6.  3a26by2a62. 

6.  4a68by7a*62. 

7.  3a26c«by6a6. 

8.  6a6«c2  by3a62. 

9.  2a862cbya6c. 
19.  6a862c«x6y*«  by  -  12a6»c»xV«^- 

90.  Find  the  values  of  (-  a)2,  (-  a)8,  and  (-  a)*. 

81.  Find  the  values  of  (-  x'^)\  {-x^Y,  and  (-  x^y. 

88.  Find  the  values  of  (-  a6)2,  (-  a6)«,  and  (-  a6)*. 

88.  Find  the  values  of  {q^Wy,  {a^h^y,  and  (a268)^ 

84.  Find  the  values  of  (-  2  a«6*)2,  (-  2  a86*)«,  and  -(2a86*)*. 

86.  Find  the  squares  of  3  a62c*,  —  2  a'6cS  and  —  4  a^b^c^, 

86.  Find  the  cubes  of  a^,  —a*,  ah,  and  —  a^6. 

87.  Find  the  cubes  of  2a62,  -  3a^62,  -  4a6S  and  -  7a«6«c*. 

88.  Find  the  values  of  (-  o)2  x  (-  6)8,  ( -  2 a)*  x  {a^y, 

(-  a62)8  X  (-  a26)»,  and  (a262)8  x  (-a68)^ 

If  a  =  2,  6  =  —  3,  c=  —  l,d  =  0,  find  the  numerical  values  of 

89.  6a6.  88.   3  a262c8  +  6  62c*. 

80.  4a6c.  86.  2  a62  +  3  6c2  +  4  c(P. 

81.  8a262c2.  87.  (a  +  6)  (c+d). 

82.  a6  4-6c  +  ca.  88.  (a  -  6)2(c  -  d)2. 
88.  a8  ^  ft8  ^  c8  +  d8.  89.  (a^  +  6c)  (62  +  cd), 
84.  a^'62  +  62c2  +  c2d2.  40.  (a  -  6)8(c  -  a)8'; 
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•  56.   We  now  proceed  to  the  multiplication  of  multino- 
mial expressions. 

We  first  observe  that  any  multinomial  expression  can 
be  put  in  the  form 

a  -f  6  +  c  4-  etc., 

where  a,  6,  c,  etc.,  may  be  any  quantUiea  positive  or  nega- 
tive. 

For  example,  the  expression  3  a?*^  —  f  ary*  —  7  xyZy  which 
by  Art.  35  is  the  same  as  3«*y  +  (  — f  a?y*)  +  (— 7a?y2;), 
takes  the  required  form  if  we  put  a  for  3aj*y,  h  tor 
—  f  xif,  and  c  f or  —  7  xyz. 

It  therefore  follows  that  in  order  to  prove  any  theorem 
to  be  true  for  any  algebraical  expression,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  prove  it  for  the  expression  a  +  b  +  c  +  etc.,  where 
a,  6,  c,  etc.,  are  supposed  to  have  saij  positive  or  negative 
values. 

57.  Frodnct  of  a  Mnltinomial  Expression  and  a  Monomial. 
Consider  the  product  (a  -|-  6)c,  where  a,  6,  and  c  have  any 
values  whatever. 

If  c  be  a  positive  integer,  and  a  and  b  have  any  values 
whatever;  then 

(a-f  &)c=  (a-{-b)  -f-  (a4-6)  -f  (a-|-  b)  H repeated  c  times, 

=a-{-b+a+b-{-a-{-b-{-  ••• 
=a-f  a-f  a4-  •••  repeated  c  times 

-f6-f-64-&+  ...repeated  c  times, 
=ac-^bc. 
Hence,  when  c  is  a  positive  integer,  we  have 
(a-f  &)c  =  ac-f  be. 
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Since  division  is  the  inverse  of  multiplication,  it  fal- 
lows that  when  d  is  a  positive  integer, 

(a  +  6)-j-d  =  a-8-d-f6-s-d. 

Aud  since  the  operations  of  multiplication  and  division 
to  be  performed  on  a  -f  &  can  be  performed  on  a  and  b 
separately,  this  must  also  be  the  case  for  the  complex 

AM 

operation  denoted  by  a  fraction  — 

Thus  (a  4-6)c  =  ac4-6c  for  all  positive  values  of  c; 
and  being  true  for  any  positive  value  of  c,  it  must  also 
be  true  for  any  negative  value.     For,  if 

(a  +  6)c  =  ac-f  6c, 
then  —  (a  +  6)c  =  —  oc  —  6c ;    . 

and  therefore   (a  4-  6)  (  —  c)  =  a(  —  c)  4-  6(  —  c). 
Hence,  for  all  values  of  a,  6,  and  c,  we  have 
(a-f  6)c  =  oc-f  6c. 

58.  Since  (a  +  6)c  =  ac  -f  6c  for  all  values  of  a,  6,  and 
c,  it  will  be  true  when  a?  4-  y  is  put  in  place  of  a. 

Hence  \  {x -\- y) -\- b\c  —  {x -{-  y)c  +  6c  =  sec  +  yc  +  6c ; 

.-.  {x  +  y  +  b)c  =  xc-{-yc-^bc. 
And  similarly 

(aj 4- 2/ +  2; +JP  +  ...)c  =  a;c  +  2/c  +  «c  4-2)c  4- •••, 
however  many  terms  there  may  be  in  the  expression 
x-^y-^z-^p-^'". 
Thus  the  product  of  any  multinomial  expression  by  a 
monomial  is  the  sum  obtained  by  multiplying  the  separate 
terms  of  the  multinomial  expression  by  the  monomial. 
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This   result  is  called  the  Distribntiye  Law  in  multi- 
plication. 

Ex.  1.   Multiply  a2  +  a8  by  a. 

The  result  is  a^  x  a  4-  a^  x  a  =  a^  +  a*, 

Ex.  8.   Multiply  a  —  6  by  c. 

The  result  is  a  x  c  +  (^—b)x  c  =  (ic  — be. 

Ex.  S.   Multiply  -  Sx^  by  a;  -  1. 

-  3a;2  X  (X  -  !)  =  («  -  1)  x  (-  3x2)  =  -  Sx*  +  Sx^. 
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Multiply 

1.  a  +  6  by  3.  8. 

2.  2  a  -  6  by  4.  9. 

3.  3a -46  by  6.  10. 

4.  a^-^a  by  a.  11. 
6.   a2-abya«.  12. 

6.  a2  +  lby3a8.  18. 

7.  4a2-6a  +  lby  a*.  14. 
SimpUfy 

16.   2(a-6)+4(a  +  6).  17. 

16.  J(&-2c)-i(c-2  6).       18. 

19.  a262(c2  -  d2)  +  c^cP(a^  -  b'^)  + 

20.  2{3a6-4a(c-2  6)}. 

21.  3a -2[6- {2c -6a -2(6- 

22.  4a8-[(2  68-5c8)-6  6c(6  + 

23.  7ac-2{2c(a-36)-3(6c- 


2a2-^3a-4by  -3a8. 
2a2-3a6  +  2  62bya263. 
6c  +  ca  +  a6  by  a6c. 
2x8-3x2  +  5x-4by  -5x2. 
4-3x2  +  3x8-4x*by-6x8. 
-5a6by3a2-2a6+7  62. 
-  6a«6*by2a8  -  3a26  -  5  62. 

c(a  4-6)—  c(a  —  6). 
7a(5_c)-26(a-c). 
62c5«(c22  -  a2). 

2  c)} -3(6 -2  c)]. 
c)+3c(c2  +  2  62)]. 
2  6)a}. 
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59.  Product  of  Two  Multinomial  Expressions.  We  have 
now  to  consider  the  most  general  case  of  multiplica- 
tion ;  namely,  the  multiplication  of  any  two  multinomial 
expressions. 

We  have  to  find 

(a  +  2^  4- c  4- •••)  X  (a;  4- y  4- 2 •••) ; 

and,  from  Art.  56,  this  includes  all  possible  cases. 

Put  M  for  a?  -I-  y  +  2  +  •  •  • ;  then,  by  the  last  article, 
we  have 

(a  +  6  +  c  4-  '')M=:  aM-\-  bM-{-  cJf  4-  ••• 

=  Ma  +  Mb-{-Mc-{- ...  [Art.  52.] 

=  (a? 4- y  +  2  +  •••)«  +  (« 4- y  4- «  4- •••)^ 

4-(aJ4-y  +  «4---)c4---- 

=  ax -^  ay  -]- az -\ \-bx-[-by  -{-bz+  •-» 

4-ca;4-cy4-c2;H !-••• 

Hence       (a  +  &4-cH ){x  -i-y-hz-] ) 

=  ax  +  ay  4- aa; 4-  ••.  +  bx -{- by -]-bz -\ \- ex  +  cy '\- cz -{- ^ » 

Thus  the  product  of  any  two  multinomial  expressions  is 
the  sum  of  the  products  obtained  by  multiplying  every  term 
of  the  multiplicand  by  every  term  of  the  multiplier. 

For  example, 

(a  4-  6)  (c  4-  d)  =  oc  +  6c  -f  ad  -f  6d. 
Also 
(2a-f  56)  (3a+26)=2ax3a4-56x3a4-2ax26-f  56x26 
=  6a'^+15a6+4a64-10  62=6a2+19a6+106l 
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Again,  to  find  (a  —  6)  x  (c  —  d);  we  must  first  write 
this  iu  the  form  {a-[-{—b)\\c-^{—d)\,  and  we  then 
have  for  the  product 

ac  +  (-«^)c  +  a(-d)  +  (-6)(-d), 

which  by  Art.  51  is  equal  to 

ac  —  bc—  ad-{-  bd. 

Note.  In  the  rule  given  above  for  the  multiplication  of  two 
algebraical  expressions  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  terms 
include  the  prefixed  signs. 

60.    The  following  are  important  examples : 
(i.)    (a  -f  by  =  (a  +  6)  (a  i-  b)=  aa  -]-  ba  -^  ab  -^  bb; 

Hence,  the  square  of  the  sum  of  any  two  quantities  is 
equal  to  tJie  sum  of  their  squares  plus  twice  their  product. 

(ii.)   (a-6)2  =  (a-6)(a-6)=aa4-(-ft)a  +  a(-6) 
+  (_  ft)  (_  ^^)  =  a^  -  a&  -  a6  +  6'; 
.-.   (a-6)2  =  a-^-2tt6  + 61 

Hence,  the  square  of  the  difference  of  any  two  quantities 
is  equxd  to  the  sum  of  their  squares  minus  tivice  their 
product 

(iii.)  (a  +  &)  (a  -  &)  =  aa  4-  6a  +  a(  -  6)  -f  &(-  b) 
=  a^  -{-ab  —  ah  —  b'^-, 
.-.   {a  +  b){a-b)  =  a'-b\ 

Hence,  tJie  product  of  the  sum  and  difference  of  any  two 
quantities  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  their  squares. 
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61.   It  is  usual  to  exMbit  the  process  of  multiplication 
in  the  following  form : 
a2  +  2a6-62 

a2  -  2  aft  -f  ft* 

a*  +  2a'6-    a^ft* 

-2a»6-4a%2-f  2a5« 


a*             _4aV  +  4a6»-6« 

or  by  a  rectangular  arrangement  as  follows : 

a^+2ab-b' 

a> 

a*  +  2a^b-    aV 

-2ab 

-2a^b-4:aV  +  2al? 

+  b' 

+    a»6«  +  2a6«- 

-6* 

The  multiplier  is  placed  under  the  multiplicand, 
arranged  horizontally,  or  to  the  left  arranged  vertically. 
The  successive  terms  of  the  multiplicand,  namely  a*, 
4-  2  ab,  and  —  b^,  are  multiplied  by  a^,  the  first  term  on 
the  left,  or  at  the  top,  of  the  multiplier;  and  the  products 
a*,  +  2  a%  and  —  a^b^,  which  are  thus  obtained,  are  put 
in  a  horizontal  row.  The  terms  of  the  multiplicand  are 
then  multiplied  by  —  2  ab,  the  second  term  of  the  multi- 
plier, and  the  products  thus  obtained  are  put  in  another 
horizontal  row,  the  terms  being  so  placed  that  ^like' 
terms  are  under  one  another.  The  terms  of  the  multi- 
plicand are  then  multiplied  by  b%  the  last  term  of  the 
multiplier,  and  the  products  thus  obtained  are  put  in  a 
third  horizontal  row,  ^like'  terms  being  again  placed 
under  one  another.     The  final  result  is  then  obtained  by 
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adding  the  rows  of  partial  products ;  and  this  final  sum 
can  be  readily  written  down,  since  the  different  sets  of 
*  like '  terms  are  in  vertical  columns. 

62.   The  following  are  additional  examples  of  multipli- 
cations arranged  as  in  the  preceding  article : 


a-f  & 
a*-f  aft 


a- 
a- 


'--ab 
-ab    -f«>* 


a2  +  2a6-f  &'        a'-2ab-{-b^ 


a  +  b 
a  —  b 

a^-{-ab 
-  aft  -  6> 


a  -{-y/2b 
a  -V26 
a^  +  V^&a 

-V26a-25' 
a*  -26* 


g  4-      &4-C 


a 

+  b 


a-  -f    ab  +  ac 

-{-    ab  +&'+    ftc 

-{-ac 4-    6c 4- c^ 

a*  -f  2a6  +  2ac  -f  6^  +  26c  4-  c* 

63.  While  these  arrangements  are  helpful  to  the  be- 
ginner, the  practised  worker  in  algebra  writes  out  the 
product  of  two  simple  multinomials  without  going 
through  this  somewhat  long  and  formal  process.  Let 
the  results  in  some  of  the  examples  of  the  following 
list  be  written  out  in  this  way.  Thus,  in  order  to  write 
down  the  product  of  a?  4- 1  and  ar^  -f  a;  4- 1,  observe  that 
there  can  be  only  four  kinds  of  terms ;  namely,  terms  in 
a?y  aj2,  Xy  and  a  term  independent  of  x.  The  only  partial 
product  containing  a^  is  x  xoi^;  two  partial  products, 
XXX  and  1  X  a^,  contain  a?^ ;  two,  x  xl  and  1  x  x,  con- 
tain X ;  and  one,  1  x  1,  is  independent  of  x.  Hence  the 
product  is 

(a?  4- 1)  (ar^ +  «  4- 1)  =  a.-^  4- 2aj2  4- 2aj-fl. 
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EXAMPLES    XIV. 
Multiply 

1.  x  +  2yhyx-2y.  11.   2y -f  66  by  3y  -  46. 

2.  a  -  36  by  a  +  3  6.  12.   3  w^  -  1  by  3m2  +  1. 

8.  2x  +  3yby  3x-2y.  18.  2m2  +  Sn^  by  2  w^  -  Sn^. 

4.  5(1  +  46  by  a  -  6.  14.  a  +  J  6  by  a  -  J  6. 

5.  a;  +  7  by  x  +  6.  15.  2  a  +  1  6  by  3  a  +  J  6. 

6.  re -7  by  a; -6.  16.  J  a  -  J6  by  }a  -  J  6. 

7.  X  +  7  by  a;  -  6.  11.  x'^-\-x+lhjx-l. 

8.  a  +  9  by  a  -  6.  IS.  x'^  -  x  +  I  hy  x  ■}- 1. 

9.  2x- 4  by  2a; +  6.  19.  a^ -f  a6  +  62by  a  -  6. 
10.  3x  -  7  by  2x  -  1.  20.  a^  -  a6  -f  b^  by  a  +  6. 

21.  4a2  +  0rt6  +  96«by2a-36. 

22.  16p-2  -I-  20 pq  -f  25  q^  by  4p  -  5  g. 
28.   x8  -  3ax2  +  2  a^x  by  x  +  3a. 

24.  as-4a26  +  6a62by  a2  +  4a6. 

26.  x8-3x2  +  2x+l  by  x2  +  3x  +  2. 

26.  x3  +  x2  -  2x  +  1  by  x2  -  X  +  2. 

27.  x2  +  a;2/  +  y2byx2-xy  +  y2. 

28.  a*  +  0^62  4.  64  by  a*  -  a262  +  6*. 

29.  2x8  -  3x2y  + 2x2/2  +  ^3  by  x2  +  3xy  + 22^. 
80.  x8  -  4x2y  +  0x2/2  -  3y3  by  3x2  -  4xy  +  6w2. 

64.  If  in  any  expression  consisting  of  several  terms 
which  contain  different  powers  of  the  same  letter,  the 
term  which  contains  the  highest  power  of  that  letter  be 
put  first  on  the  left,  the  term  which  contains  the  next 
highest  power  be  put  next,  and  so  on ;  the  terms,  if  any, 
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which  do  not  contain  the  letter  being  put  last;  then  the 
whole  expression  is  said  to  be  arraiiged  according  to 
descending  powers  of  that  letter.  Thus,  the  expression 
a*  -f  a^h  -\-ab^'\-ly^,  is  arranged  according  to  descending 
powers  of  the  letter  a.  In  like  manner  we  say  that  the 
above  expression  is  arranged  according  to  ascending  powers 
of  the  letter  h, 

65.  Although  it  is  not  necessai^  to  arrange  the  terms 
either  of  the  multiplicand  or  of  the  multiplier  in  any 
particular  order,  it  will  be  found  cohivenient  to  arrange 
both  expressions  either  according  to  descending  or  accord- 
ing to  ascending  powers  of  the  same  letter  :  some  trouble 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  different  sets  of  like  terms  of 
the  product  in  vertical  columns  will  thus  be  avoided. 
Hence,  before  beginning  to  find  the  product  of  two  ex- 
pressions, it  is  often  desirable  to  rearrange  the  terms, 

66.  A  term  which  is  the  product  of  n  letters  is  said 
to  be  of  n  dimensions,  or  of  the  nth  degree.  Numerical 
factors  are  not  to  be  counted  in  reckonings  the  number  of 
dimensions.  Thus  abc  is  of  three  dimensions,  or  of  the 
third  degree;  and  5a^b%  that  is  baabbCy  is  of  five  dimen- 
sions, or  of  the  fifth  degree. 

67.  The  degree  of  an  expression  is  the  degree  of  that  term 
which  is  of  highest  dimensions. 

In  estimating  the  degree  of  a  term,  or  of  an  expression, 
we  sometimes  take  into  account  only  a  particular  letter, 
or  particular  letters :  thus  we  say  that  oar^  -f-  6a;  -f-  c  is  of 
the  second  degree  in  x,  or  is  a  quadratic  expression  in  x;  also 
that  aa^  -\-  bxy^  is  of  the  second  degree  in  x,  and  of  the 
third  degree  in  x  and  y. 
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When  all  the  terms  of  an  expression,  are  of  the  same 
dimensions,  the  expression  is  said  to  be  homogeneous. 
Thus  a^  +  3a%  —  56*  is  a  homogeneous  expression,  every 
term  being  of  three  dimensions ;  and  aa^  +  ^a^  +  ^y^  is 
a  homogeneous  expression  in  x  and  y, 

EXAMPLES  XV. 

Arrange  the  following  expressions  according  to  descending 
powers  of  a : 

1.  a*'^  +  62-2a6.  8.   a*  +  6«  +  0^6  +  aft^. 

2.  2-4a2  +  6a-6a».  4.   Sa*- 4  -  6a8-2a. 
6.  a*  +  6»  +  c8  -  Z^hc, 

6.  a^  +  6'  +  C  +  a%  +  ah^  +  aH  +  ac'^-\-  hH  +  hc\ 

7.  Wliat  are  the  degrees  of  the  above  expressions,  4ind  which 
are  homogeneous  expressions  ? 

Bracket  together  the  different  powers  of  a;  in  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing expressions : 

8.  fl;2  +  ax  +  6a;  +  a&.  9.   %^  —  ax  —  hx  —  ah. 

10.  x^  +  ax^  +  6x^  +  cx2  +  6cx  +  cax  +  a6x  +  ahc. 

11.  ax2  +  6x2  _|.  ca5'2  +  6cx  +  cox  +  a6x  +  a6c. 

12.  x2(y  -  ar)  +  ^2(2^  _  x)  +  z%x  -  y). 

18.   Simplify  (6  +  c  —  a)x  +  (c  +  a  —  6)x  +  (a  +  6  —  c)x. 

14.    Simplify  (6  —  c)x+  (c  —  a)x  +  (a  —  6)x. 

16.   Simplify  {(6  -  a)x  +  (c  -  d)y}  +  {(a  +  h)x  +  (c  +  d)y}. 

68.  Product  of  Homogeneous  Expressions.  The  product  of 
any  two  homogeneous  expressions  must  be  homogeneous ; 
for  the  different  terms  of  the  product  are  obtained  by- 
multiplying  any  term  of  the  multiplicand  by  any  term 
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of  the  multiplier,  and  the  number  of  dimensions  in  the 
product  of  any  two  monomial  quantities  is  clearly  the 
sum  of  the  number  of  dimensions  in  the  separate  quan- 
tities ;  hence  if  all  the  terms  of  the  multiplicand  are  of 
the  same  degree,  as  also  all  the  terms  of  the  multi- 
plier, it  follows  that  all  the  terms  of  the  product  are  of 
the  same  degree. 

When  two  expressions  which  are  to  be  multiplied  are 
homogeneous,  that  fact  should  in  all  cases  be  noticed  by 
a  student;  and  if  the  product  obtained  is  not  homo- 
geneous, it  is  at  once  seen  that  there  is  an  error. 

69.  We  now  return  to  the  three  important  cases  of 
multiplication  considered  in  Art  60,  namely, 

{a  +  by=za^  +  2ab  +  V  .  .  .  (l) 
(a-6)«  =  a*-2a6H-y  .  .  .  (ii.) 
(a-f6)(a-6)  =  a«-6«     .     .     .     (ui.) 

Def.  A  general  result  expressed  by  means  of  symbols 
is  called  a  formula. 

Since  the  laws  from  which  the  above  formulae  were 
deduced  were  proved  to  be  true  for  all  algebraical  quan- 
tities whatever,  we  may  substitute  for  a  and  for  b  any 
other  algebraical  quantities,  or  algebraical  expressions, 
and  the  results  will  still  hold  good. 

We  give  some  examples  of  results  obtained  by  substi- 
tution in  the  above  formulae. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  put  —6  in  the  place  of  b 
in  (i.) ;  we  then  have 
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that  is,  (a  -  6)2  =  a^  -  2a6  -f-  6^. 

Thus  (ii.)  is  readily  seen  to  be  included  in  (i.) 

Now  put  6  -f-  c  in  the  place  of  b  in  (i. )  ;  we  then  have 

\a  +  (b  +  c)\'  =  a'  +  2a{b-\-c)-\-(b-\-cy', 
...  ia  +  b  +  c\^  =  a--h 2ab  +  2ac  +  b^-\-2bc-\' (?. 
Thus  {aH-6-hc|2=a2-f.62-f.c2-h2a6-h2ac+26c  .    (iv.) 
Now  put  —  c  for  c  in  (iv.),  and  we  have 

{a  +  &  +  (-c)}2=a2  +  62  4.(_e)2-h2a6  +  2a(~c) 
+2«^(-c); 
...  (a  +  6  -  c)2  =  a^  -h  62  _|.  ^2  _|.  2a6  -  2 ac  -  2 be. 

Again  put  6  -f-  c  in  the  place  of  b  in  (iii.) ;  we  then 
have 

{a+(64-c)na-(&  +  c)H«'-(^4-c)\ 

The  following  are  additional  examples  of  products 
which  can  be  written  down  at  once : 

(a2  +  62)  (0^2  _  62)  =  (a2)2  _  (52)2  =  a*  -  6S 
(a  -  6  +  c)  (a  +  &  -  c)  =  {a  -  (6  -  c)}{a  +  (6  -  c)} 
=  a^  -  (6  -  c)2  =  a2  _  (52  _  2  6c  +  c2)  =  a^  -  52  4.  2  6c  -  cS 
(a2  +  a6  +  6^)(a2  -  a6  +  62)  =  (02^.52  +  a5)(a2+52-  a6) 
=  (a2  +  62)2  _  ^252  =  ai  +  2  a262  +  6*  -  a262  =  a*  +  a262  +  6*. 

70.  Square  of  Any  Multinomial  Expression.  We  have  found 
in  the  preceding  article,  and  also  in  Art.  62,  the  square 
of  the  sum  of  three  algebraical  quantities ;  and  we  can 
by  the  same  methods  obtain  the  square  of  the  sum  of 
more  than  three  quantities.  The  square  of  the  sum 
of  any  number  of  algebraical  quantities  may  also  be 
found  in  the  following  manner. 
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Suppose  we  wish  to  find 

We  know  that  the  product  of  any  two  algebraical 
expressions  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  partial  products 
obtained  by  multiplying  every  term  of  the  multiplicand 
by  every  term  of  the  multiplier.  If  we  multiply  the 
term  a  of  the  multiplicand  by  the  term  a  of  the  multi- 
plier, we  obtain  the  term  a^  of  the  product :  we  similarly 
obtain  the  terms  b%  c*,  etc.  We  can  multiply  any  term, 
say  b,  of  the  multiplicand  by  any  different  term,  say  d, 
of  the  multiplier ;  and  we  thus  obtain  the  term  bd  of  the 
product.  But  we  also  obtain  the  term  bd  of  the  product 
by  multiplying  the  term  d  of  the  multiplicand  by  the 
term  b  of  the  multiplier,  and  we  can  obtain  the  term 
bd  in  no  other  way,  so  that  every  such  term  as  6d,  in 
which  the  letters  are  different,  occurs  twice  in  the 
product.  The  required  product  is  therefore  the  sum  of 
the  squares  of  all  the  quantities  a,  b,  c,  d,  etc.,  together 
with  twice  the  product  of  every  pair. 

Thus,  the  square  of  the  sum  of  any  number  of  algebraical 
quantities  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  their  squares  together  with 
twice  the  product  of  every  pair, 

Ex.  1.  Pind  the  square  of  a  +  6  +  c.  The  squares  of  the  sepa- 
rate terms  are  a^,  62^  ^2.  The  products  of  the  different  pairs  of 
terms  are  ab,  ac,  and  be. 

Hencje  (a  +  6  +  c)2  =  a^  +  62  ^  c2  +  2  a&  +  2  ac  +  2  6c. 

Ex.  2.   Find  the  square  of  a  +  2  6  -  3c. 
The  required  square 
=  a2  4.(2  6)2  +  (-3c)2+2a(2  6)+2a(-3c)  +  2(2  6)(-3c) 

=  a2  +  4  52  ^  9  c2  4.  4  055  _  6  ac  -  12  6c. 

E 
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Ex.  8.   Find  (a  -  6  +  c  -  (l)«. 

(o  -  6  +  c  -  d)2  =  a^  +(-  by  +  c^  +  (-  d)*  +  2  a(-  6)  +  2 ac 

+  2a(-d)+2(-6)c  +  2(-6)(-d)+2c(-d) 
=  a«+6*+c2+d«-2a6  +  2ac-2ad-26c  +  26d-2cd. 

After  some  practice  the  intermediate  steps  can  be  omitted  and 
the  final  result  written  down  at  once.  To  ensure  taking  twice  the 
product  of  every  pair,  it  is  best  to  take  twice  the  product  of  each 
term  and  of  every  term  Yfhich  folloiM  it. 

EXAMPLES  XVI. 
Write  down  the  squares  of  the  following  expressions : 

1.  2a +  b.  5.    a^-bab.  9.   a-b-c. 

2.  4a  +  36.  6.   2a^-Sab,  10.   2a  +  26-c. 
8.   8a-6.                   7.   -Sxy  +  2y^,         11.  4a  +  26-3c. 
4.   5a-66.                 8.  4x^-7y^.  12.   2a-66-3c. 

18.  x^-\-x-\-l.  19.   3a  +  26-4c  +  (i. 

14.   x^-x  +  l.  20.   6a+6-4c-3d. 

16.   x^-xy-\-y^.  2L  sc8+x2  +  a;  +  l. 

16.  jB*  +  «V+y*.  22.   x^-x^  +  x-l. 

17.  a-6-c  +  d.  28.  2  a^  -  a;^?/ -f  xy^  -  3  y^. 

18.  2a-26-3c  +  3d.  24.   2a;5- x^y  ^  2xy2_  yS. 

Multiply 

25.  x  —  y-\-zhYx  —  y  —  z. 

26.  x-'2y-\-4zhyx  —  2y-4:Z. 

27.  3x  —  y  —  55f  by  3x  + y  —  6«. 

28.  -x+2y-35f  by  x  +  22/-3«. 

29.  x2  +  xy  +  y2i)ya;2_a^^.y2. 

80.   3x2-xy  +  2y2by3x2  +  xy  +  2y2. 
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81.  x^  —  x-it1\xy  x^-x-1, 

82.  2x2-3x  +  7by  2x2+8x+7. 

83.  a  +  6-fc  +  (i  by  a  +  6-c-d. 

34.  2a-36  +  2c-4dby2a-36-2c  +  4<l. 

35.  2a  +  36  +  c-2dby  2a-36~c-2<i 

36.  a -36-4c  +  dby  o  +  36-4c-d. 

71.  Oontinxied  Products.  The  continued  product  of 
several  algebraical  expressions  is  obtained  by  finding 
the  product  of  any  two  of  the  expressions,  and  then 
multiplying  this  product  by  the  third  expression. 

Ex.  1.   Find  the  continued  product  (x  +  a)  (x  +  6)  (x  +  c). 
The  process  is  written  as  under : 

x-\-  a 

x  +  b 


x^+ax 

bx  +  ab 

x^+da 
x  +  c 

+  6)x  +  oft 

x«  +  (a 

+  b)x'^  +  abx 

cx2  +  c(a  +  b)x  +  abc 

x9  +  (a  +  &  +  c)x2  +  (^ab-\-ac+  bc)x  +  abc 

If  o  =  6  =  c,  we  have  (x  +  a)»  =  x»  +  3ax2  +  Sa^x  +  a». 

The  above  result  is  arranged  in  a  way  which  is  frequently  re- 
quired, namely  according  to  powers  of  x,  and  all  the  terms  which 
contain  the  same  powers  of  x  are  collected  together. 

Ex.  2.  Find  the  continued  product  of  x^  +  a^  x  +  a,  and  x  —  a. 
The  factors  can  be  taken  in  any  order;  hence  the  required  prod- 
uct « 

=  (x  -  a)(x  +  o)(x2  +  a2)  =  (x2  -  a^Xaja  -|-  a^)  =  x*  -  a*. 
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Ex.  3.   Find  (x  -  a)2(x  +  a)*. 

Since  factors  can  be  taken  in  any  order, 

(x  -  a)2(x  +  a)2  =  (x  -  a)(x  -f  a)(x  -  a)(x  +  a) 
={(x-a)(x  +  o)}-^ 
=  (x2  -  0-2)2  =  x*  - 2a2x2  +  a*. 

72.  Powers  of  a  BinomiaL  We  shall  in  a  succeeding 
chapter  show  how  to  write  down  any  power  of  a  binomial 
expression,  by  a  formula  which  is  called  the  Binomial 
Theorem.  The  square  and  the  cube  of  a  binomial  should 
however  be  learnt  at  this  stage.     These  are  given  by 

(a±by  =  a^±2ab'\'b' 

and  (a  ±  hy^a^  ±  3a%  +  3a6«  ±  V, 

EXAMPLES  XVII. 

Multiply 

1.  3a2  +  a&  -  6^  by  a2  -  2  ah  -ZhK 

2.  x2-xi/-3y2by  3x2  +  xy-ya. 

8.   5x8-4x2y  +  3xy2byx2  +  4xy+62^2. 

4.  x8-7x2y  +  3xy2byx*  +  7x8y-3xV- 

5.  3x3-7x2  +  5x-3by2x3  +  7x2-5x  +  4. 

6.  a3  +  3a2-7a  +  6by  3a8-a2  +  5a-4. 

7.  ?x2- Jxy+y2by  Jx2-Jxy-y2. 

8.  Jx2-|xy+122/2by  12x2+|xy~  Jy2. 

9.  a*  +  62  ^  c2  -  6c  -  ca  -  a6  by  a  +  6  +  c. 

10.  4  a2  +  9  62  +  c2  -  3  6c  -  2  ca  -  0  a6  by  2  a  +  3  6  +  c. 

11.  a2  ^  62  +  c2  +  6c  +  ca  -  a6  by  a  +  6  -  c.  ^ 

12.  9a2  +  62  +  9c2  +  36c  -  9ca  +  3a6  by  3a  -  6  +  3c. 
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13.  x^  +xy-\-  y^  by  y^-xy-\-  x\ 

14.  a2-2a6  +  462by  462  +  2a6  +  a2. 

15.  ax  +  aW  +  ah?  by  a^c^  _  aa;  +  i. 

16.  x^-\-\,x-\-l,  and  a;  -  1. 

17.  a^  ^x\a  -\-  x,  and  a  —  x. 

18.  a:2  +  42/2,  x  +  2y,  andx-2y. 

19.  9a;-  +  25y^  3x  +  6y,  and  3x-5y. 

20.  x*  -f  2^S  a;2  +  2^2^  ^i  +  2^,  and  x-y, 

21.  (a2  +  6-2)2^  (a  ^.  2^)2  and  (a  -  6)2. 

22.  (a;2  +  X  +  l)^  and  (x^  -  x -{■  1)2. 

28.   x^  —  xy-\-  2/2,  a;2  +  xy  +  y^  and  x*  -xV  +  y*- 

24.  a*  -  a252  4.  54^  ^2  +  a6  +  &2,  and  a2  -  aft  -f  &2. 

25.  x=*  —  ax  +  a2,  x2  +  ax  +  a'^,  a  +  x,  and  a  —  x. 

26.  x-^y-^z,  -x  +  y  +  z,  x-y  +  Zj  and  x  +  2/  -  sr. 
Find  the  following  cubes : 

27.  (2a +  36)8.  29.    (3a -2  6)8.  81.    (a  -  6 +c)8. 

28.  (2a -3  6)8.  80.    (a  +  6  +  c)8.  82.    (a  -  6  -  c)8. 

83.  Show  that 

(i.)  (2x  +  1)2  +  (X  -  1)2  =  4x2  +(x  +  1)2  +  1. 
(ii.)  (2x  +  1)2  +(x  +  2)2  =(x  -  2)2  +  4x(x  +  3)+  1. 

(iii.)    (X2  +  X  +  1)2  +(X2  _  JK  +  1)2  =  2  (X*  +  3x2  +  1). 

84.  Show  that 

a3  _  68  =:(cj  _  5)(a2  ^  ab  +62)  =  (a  -  6)8  +  3a6  (a  -  6) 

=  (rt  +  6)8  -  3a6(a  +  6)-  268. 

85.  Show  that 

{x  +  yXx  +  z)  +  (y  +  zXy  +  »)  +  («  +  «)(»  +  y)-(x  +  y  +  «)2 

=  yz  +  zx  +  xy. 
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86.  Show  that 

(6  «-  cy  +  (c  -  ay -{-(a  -  6)8  -  3(6  -  c)(c  -  a)(a  -  6)  =  0. 

87.  Simplify 

(X  +  y  +  2)^  -(-  «  +  y  +  «)«  +  (a;  -  y  +  «)«  -  (X  +  y  -  «)«. 

88.  Simplify 

(x  +  y-\-  z)(x^  +  y^  +  z^)-yz{y  +  z)-  zx{z  +  a:)-  xy(x  +  y). 

89.  Show  that 

(6  -^  c){c-\-  a){a  +  6)+  a6c  =  (a  +  6  +  c)(6c  -f  ca  +  a6). 

40.  Show  that,  if  x=2y+5«;  then  will  x»=8y«+1252r»+30xy«. 

41.  Show  that,  if  a;=6+c— 2o,  y=c+a~26,  and  2f=a+6— 2c; 

then  x^  +  y^  -\-  z^  -\-  2yz  +  2 zx  +  2xy  =  0. 

43.  Show  that  a8+6»+c«+3(6+c)(c+o)(o-f6)  =  (o+6+c)». 

48.   Show  that  a2(6+c)2+62(c+a)2+c2(o+6)H2a6c(a+6+c) 

=  2(6c  -\-ca  +  ahy. 

44.  Show  that  (a  +  6)'  +  3c(a  +  6)^  +  3c2(a  +  6)  +  c« 

=  (6  +  c)»  +  3a(6  +  c)2  +  3a2(6  +  c)+  a'. 

45.  Show  that 

{(a  +  6)x2  _  (a2  +  52)a;  +  a*  -f  6»}  {(a  -  h)x^  - (a^  -  62)a;  +  a«  -6«} 
=  (a^  -  62)tB*  -  2(a»  -  68)x8  +  3(a*  -^  6*)x2  -  2(0^  -  6*)x  +  (**  -  6», 
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CHAPTER  V. 
Division. 

73.  In  multiplication  we  have  two  factors  given,  and 
we  have  to  find  their  product.  In  division  we  have  the 
product  and  one  factor  given,  and  we  have  to  determine 
the  other  factor,  so  that  to  divide  a  by  6  is  to  find  a 
quantity  c  such  that  b  xc  =  a, 

74.  Since  division  is  the  inverse  operation  to  that  of 
multiplication  [Art.  9],  and  successive  multiplications 
can  be  performed  in  any  order  [Art.  52],  it  follows  that 
successive  divisions  can  be  performed  in  any  order. 

Thus  a-^6-5-c  =  a-5-c-j-6. 

It  also  follows,  from  Art.  52,  that  to  divide  by  any 
quantities  in  succession  gives  the  same  result  as  to  divide 
at  once  by  their  product. 

Thus  a-^6-^c  =  a-f-  (6c). 

75.  Not  only  may  a  succession  of  divisions  be  per- 
formed in  any  order,  but  a  succession  of  divisions  and 
multiplications  may  be  performed  in  any  order. 

For  example,      ax6-^c  =  a-^cx6. 
For  a  =  a-i-c  X  c; 

.'.  axb  =  a-hc  xc  xb 

=  a-i-ox6xc;        [by  Art.  52.] 
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therefore,  dividing  each  by  c,  we  have 

axh-^c^a-i-cxb. 

Hence  we  get  the  same  result  if  we  divide  the  prodtu^  of 
two  quantities  by  a  thirdy  as  if  we  divide  one  of  the  quanti- 
ties by  the  third  and  then  multiply  by  the  other, 

76.  The  operation  of  division  is  often  indicated  by- 
placing  the  dividend  over  the  divisor  with  a  line  between 
them,  or  by  separating  the  dividend  from  the  divisor  by 

an  oblique  line  called  the  solidus :  thus  ^  or  a/b  means 
When  a  -h  &  is  written  in  the  fractional  form  %  a  is 

0 

called  the  numerator,  and  b  the  denominator. 
By  putting  a  =  linax&^c  =  a-i-cx6, 

we  have  Ix6-f-c  =  l-hcx6, 

that  is  6-^c  =  -x6  =  6x-, 

c  c 

so  that  to  divide  by  any  quantity  c  gives  the  same  resvU  as 

to  multiply  by  — 
c 

77.  Since  a^  xa^  =  a*,  and  a^  x  a'  =  a^,  we  have  con- 
versely a^-i-a^—a^^a^'%  and  a^® -^ a' =  a^®"^  =  a^,  and 
similarly  in  other  cases. 

Hence,  if  one  power  of  a  letter  be  divided  by  another 
power  of  the  same  letter,  the  index  of  the  quotient  is  equal 
to  the  difference  of  the  indices  of  the  dividend  and  the 
divisor. 
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78.  We  have  proved,  in  Art.  51,  that  ax(—  &)  =  —  a6; 
.-.  (— a5)-5-(— &)  =  a,  and  (— a6)-t-a  =  — 6. 

We  have  also  proved  that 

(—a)  X  {—b)  =  +  ab,  and  (+«)  x(+b)  —  +  ab', 
.-.  (4-a6)^(-a)  =  -6,  and  (.f  a6)-*-(+ a)  =  H- 6. 

Hence,  if  the  signs  of  the  dividend  and  divisor  are 
alike,  the  sign  of  the  quotient  is  +  ;  and  if  the  signs  of 
the  dividend  and  divisor  are  unlike,  the  sign  of  the 
quotient  is  —  ;  we  therefore  have  the  same  Law  of  Signs 
in  division  as  in  multiplication. 

79.  Division  of  Monomial  Expressions.  The  results  arrived 
at  in  the  preceding  articles  will  enable  us  to  divide  any 
one  monomial  expression  by  another.  These  results 
are: 

(i.)  The  sign  of  the  quotient  is  -f-  when  the  signs  of 
the  dividend  and  divisor  are  alike,  and  the  sign  of  the 
quotient  is  —  when  the  signs  of  the  dividend  and  divisor 
are  different.     (Law  of  signs.) 

(ii.)  The  operations  of  multiplication  and  division 
may  be  performed  in  any  order.  (Laws  of  commutation 
and  association.) 

(iii.)  When  one  power  of  any  letter  is  divided  by 
any  smaller  power  of  the  same  letter,  the  index  of  the 
quotient  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  indices  of  the 
dividend  and  the  divisor.     (The  index  law  for  division.) 

Ex.  1.   Divide  18  a^b^  by  6  a^b». 

18  a*66  -^  6  a2&8  =  18  -5-  6  X  a*  -^  a2  X  66  ^  ft',      from  (ii.) 
=  3o*-266-8^  from  (iii.) 

=  3a262. 
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Ex.  2.    Divide  ISa^fce  by  -  6abK 

15a*68-i-(— 6a65)  =  — 15-f-6xa'-^ax&*-^-6^   from  (i.)  and  (it.) 

=  -  3  a8-i&6-5^  from  (iii.) 

=  ~3a26. 

Ex.  8.   Divide  -  5  a^b^c^  by  -  7  a^b^c^. 

The  whole  work  of  dividing  one  monomial  expression  by  another 
can  be  performed  mentally  and  the  result  written  down  at  once. 
First  put  down  the  sign  of  the  result ;  then  divide  the  numerical 
coefficient  of  the  dividend  by  that  of  the  divisor ;  then  take  each 
letter  which  occurs  in  the  dividend  to  a  power  whose  index  is  the 
difference  of  the  indices  of  that  letter  in  the  dividend  and  the 
divisor. 

Thus  (-  5  a'b^c*)  h-  (-7  a^ftV)  =  +  f  a*68,  since  c*  ^  c*  =  1. 

If,  in  the  above  example,  we  had  used  the  rule  for  finding  the 
index  of  the  quotient  of  c*  -r-  c*,  we  should  have  been  led  to  the  at 
present  meaningless  result  d^ :  but  c*  -j-  c*  is  obviously  1. 

80.  Division  of  a  Hnltinomial  Expression  by  a  Honomial. 
When  a  multinomial  expression  is  divided  by  a  monomial, 
the  quotient  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  quotients  obtained 
by  dividing  its  separate  terms  by  that  monomial. 

Thus         (a-\-b-\ )  -i-x=a-i-x-{-b-^x-\ 

To  prove  this,  multiply  by  x ;  then 

(a-f-6H )-i-xxx  =  a-\-b-^ — ; 

also  (a-4-a5  -f  b-7-x-\ — )  xx  =  a-i-xxx-\-b-7-xxX'\ 

=  a4-6-h-  [Art.  57.] 

Hence        («-f-6H )-f- «  =  a-r-aj+6-5-«-f  ••• 

Ex.  1.    Divide  a^  +  2a^  by  a. 

The  result  is  a^  h-  a  +  2  a^  -4-  a  =  a^  -|-  2  a. 
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I 

Ex.  3.   Divide  a^^  -Saxhy  ax. 

The  result  is        a^^  -r-  oic  4-  (—  3  ax)  -r-  ax=:ax  —  S. 

Ex.  8.    Divide  Uufi  -  &ax^  -  2a^hj  Sx. 

The  result  is 
12x8-^3a;+(-5ax2)  -r-Sx  +  (-2a^)  ^3x  =  4x3  -  Jox  -  Ja^. 

EXAMPLES  XVIII. 
Divide 

1.  10  a  by  -  6  a.  10.  26  a'^b'^c^  by  -  5  a^bd^, 

2.  -  10  6  by  2  6  11.  -  27  a^ft^c*  by  -  6  a«6». 

3.  —  2  as  by  -  3a;.  12.  abed  by  -  a6. 

4.  a2  by  -  a.  18.  a^b^c*d^  by  -  2  aft^cd^. 
6.  8  a6  by  -  2  6.  14.  8  a^x^yT^j  by  6  ox'y*. 

6.  —  4  a6  by  3  a.  16.    -  3  a^b^cx'^y^  by  -  2  abcxY- 

7.  12  a268  by  -  ab^.  16.  3x2  -  5  ax  by  x. 

8.  -GxV  by  _  4xy.  17.   by*  -  Sy"^  by  -  y\ 

9.  -3x*y8by  2xy2.  18.   40*^  -  5a6  +  2a*  by  a*. 

19.  12a^  +  9a*-6a5by -3a2. 

20.  16  a*66  _  7  aSft^  +  9  a^b^  by  -  3  a^fes. 

21.  6(x  -  1)2  -  3  a(x  -  1)  by  (x  -  1). 

22.  12  a5(x  -  a)*  -  6  a*(x  -  a)8  +  3  a\x  -  a)2  by  a3(x  -  a)^. 

81.  Division  by  a  Multinomial  Expression.  We  have  now 
to  consider  the  most  general  case  of  division,  namely, 
the  division  of  one  multinomial  expression  by  another. 

The  object  of  division  is  to  find  by  what  algebraical 
expression  the  divisor  must  be  multiplied  to  produce 
the  dividend. 
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Consider,  for  example,  the  division  of 

8a»  +  8a%  +  4a62  +  6»  by  2a  +  6. 

The  dividend  and  the  divisor  must  first  be  both 
arranged  according  to  descending  (or  ascending)  powers 
of  some  common  letter,  and  the  terms  of  the  quotient 
will  be  found  separately  in  the  same  order.  In  the 
present  case  the  arrangement  is  according  to  descending 
powers  of  the  letter  a.  Now  the  term  of  highest  degree 
in  a  in  the  dividend,  namely,  8  a\  must  be  the  product 
of  the  terms  of  highest  degree  in  a  in  the  divisor  and 
the  quotient ;  hence  the  first  teitn  of  the  quotient  must 
be  8a'H-2a  =  4al  Now  multiply  the  divisor  by  4a* 
and  subtract  from  the  dividend;  we  then  have  the  re- 
mainder 4  a%  -h  4  ab^  +  b\  This  remainder  must  be  the 
product  of  the  divisor  by  the  other  terms  of  the  quotient ; 
and  hence  the  first  term  of  the  remainder,  namely  4  a%, 
must  be  the  product  of  the  first  term  of  the  divisor  and 
the  next  term  of  the  quotient.  Hence  the  second  term 
of  the  quotient  is  4  a^6  -5-  2  a  =  2  ab.  Now  multiply  the 
divisor  by  2ab  and  subtract  the  product  from  the  re- 
mainder: we  then  get  the  second  remainder  2ab^  +  b\ 
The  third  term  of  the  quotient  is  similarly  2alj^-i-2a  =  b\ 
Multiply  the  divisor  by  b^  and  subtract  the  product  from 
2  ab^  -\-  b\  and  there  is  no  remainder.  Since  there  is  no 
remainder  after  the  last  subtraction,  the  dividend  must 
be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  different  quantities  which 
have  been  subtracted  from  it;  but  we  have  subtracted 
in  succession  the  divisor  multiplied  by  4a^,  by  2a6, 
and  by  6^;  we  have  therefore  subtracted  altogether  the 
product  of  the  divisor  and  4:  a^ -\- 2  ab  +  b^.  Hence  the 
required  quotient  is  4  a*  +  2  a6  -f  b\ 
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The  process  is  written  in  the  following  form : 

2a-\-b 


Sc^  +  Sa'b  +  ^tab^  +  V 
4a26  4.2a62 


Aa'-\-2ab  +  V 


2ab^  +  b^ 

From  the  above  example  it  will  be  seen  that  in  order 
to  divide  one  multinomial  expression  by  another  we 
proceed  as  follows : 

(1)  Arrange  both  dividend  and  divisor  according  to 
ascending  or  both  according  to  descending  powers  of  some 
common  letter. 

(2)  Divide  the  first  term  of  the  dividend  by  the  first  term 
of  the  divisor:  this  will  give  the  first  term  of  the  quotient 

(3)  Multiply  the  divisor  by  the  first  term  of  the  quotient 
found  above,  and  subtract  the  product  from  the  dividend, 

(4)  Now  treat  the  remainder  as  a  new  dividend,  and  go 
on  repeating  the  process. 

82.   The  following  are  additional  examples : 

Ex.  1.    Divide   32c8  -  4a;2  +  2x  -  1  by  1  -  x. 
The  order  of  the  terms  in  the  divisor  must  first  be  changed 
to  -«+  1. 

3a:8-4a;2  +  2a;-l  I  -x+1 
3x^-3x2 I  -3x2  +  x-l 

-    x2  +  2x-l 

~      X8+X 

x-1 
x-1 
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Ex.  8.  Divide  a*  -  a'd  +  2  a^fta  -  a¥  +  6*  by  a^  +  62. 


a*-a86  +  2a262-a68+6* 


+    a^b^ 


a2+62 


rt2_a6  +  62 


-a^b  + 

a'^b'i  - 

-a6»+6* 

-a^b 

-a6» 

+ 

a^b-^ 

+  6* 

+ 

a^b^ 

+  M 

Ex.  8.   Divide  a*  +  a^^^  _j_  54  by  a^-ab-}-  bK 


0*  +  a262 


+  6* 


g^  -  aft  +  6^ 


a2  +  a6  +  62 


+  a86 
+  a='6 

+  6* 
-  a262  +  a68 

+  a262  - 
+  a262  - 

-  a68  +  6* 

-  ab^  +  6* 

In  the  last  example  the  terms  of  the  dividend  were  placed  apart 
in  order  that  *like'  terms  might  be  placed  under  one  another 
without  altering  the  order  of  the  terms  according  to  descending 
powers  of  a.  The  subtractions  can,  however,  be  easily  performed 
without  putting  *  like '  terms  under  one  another ;  but  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  tei'ms  according  to  descending  (or  ascending)  powers 
of  the  chosen  letter  should  never  be  departed  from. 


83.  Horner's  Synthetic  Division.  In  the  foregoing  process 
of  division  there  is  a  redundancy  of  work  which  may  be 
avoided  by  a  different  arrangement  of  the  successive 
steps.  Fixing  upon  the  idea  of  division  as  the  process 
that  undoes  multiplication  [Art.  9],  let  us  first  multiply 
together  the  divisor  and  quotient  of  Ex.  3  of  the  last 
article,  obtaining  the  dividend  as  their  product  and 
arranging  the  work  in  rectangular  form  as  follows: 


D 

—  ah 
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a^-\.ab  -\-h^ =Q 


a^  +  a^h-^-d^h^ =Pi 

—  a^b  —  a^b^  —  ab^ =P2 


a*+  0  +aV-\-  0    +6*  .  .  .  =P. 

For  brevity's  sake  the  several  multinomials  of  the 
diagram  will  be  referred  to  by  means  of  the  attached 
letters  D,  Q,  pi,  pz,  Pz,  P. 

In  order  to  retrace  the  steps  here  indicated  and  recover 
the  quotient  Q  from  P  and  D  (the  dividend  and  divisor), 
regarded  as  known  or  given,  we  have  merely  to  subtract 
from  P  the  sum  of  the  two  partial  products  p^  and  p^  and 
divide  the  result  by  a? ;  for  P  was  obtained  by  adding 
together  p^,  Ps,  and  a^Q.  Or  better,  instead  of  subtracting 
P2-\-Ps  from  Py  we  may  change  all  the  signs  inpg  and  pg, 
add  together  —pzf  —  i>3,  and  P,  and  then  divide  the 
result  by  a^,  as  before.  Now  we  can  obtain  the  succes- 
sive terms  of  —p2  and  —p^  by  multiplying  the  negatives 
of  the  last  two  terms  of  Z>  by  the  successive  terms  of  Q 
as  fast  as  found;  and  these  are  found,  by  addition,  as 
fast  as  the  columns  in  the  above  arrangement,  proceed- 
ing from  left  to  right,  are  completed  by  the  successive 
multiplications  here  indicated. 

In  order  to  exhibit  the  process  in  a  convenient  form, 
we  modify  the  arrangement  in  the  multiplication  process 
by  interchanging  P  and  Q,  suppressing  pi,  and  changing 
all  the  signs  in  the  lines  in  which  pg  and  jpg  stand.    Thus, 


a 


+  ab 


+  a^b -{- a^b^ -\- ab^    .  . 

O1  O  1  Q  1  A 


=    P 


-.d?b^-aW-b^  .  .  .  =-i>8 


a^'  +  ab  +62.        q       q  .  .  .  =Q 
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The  successive  steps  of  the  work  are  as  follows : 

(1)  The  dividend  and  the  divisor,  with  all  its  signs 
changed  except  that  of  the  first  term,  are  written  down 
as  indicated,  arranged  according  to  descending  powers 
of  a,  the  zero  coeflBicients  of  a*  and  a  ^being  retained. 

(2)  The  first  term  a^  of  the  quotient  is  found  as  the 
quotient  of  a*  by  a*. 

(3)  The  oblique  column  "^  ^  __  j,  j  is  got  by  multi- 
plying +  ab  and  —  6*,  the  last  two  terms  of  the  divisor 
(with  signs  changed),  by  a*,  the  first  term  of  the 
quotient. 

(4)  The  second  term  cbb  of  the  quotient  is  the  sum 
of  the  terms  in  the  second  column,  divided  by  al 

(5)  The  terms  +a%^,  —ab^  of  the  second  oblique 
column  are  the  products  of  ab,  the  second  term  of  the 
quotient,  by  -|-  a5  and  —  b\ 

(6)  The  third  term  6'  of  the  quotient  is  the  sum  of 
the  terms  in  the  third  column,  divided  by  aK 

(7)  The  terms  ab%  —  b*  of  the  third  oblique  column 
are  the  products  of  b%  the  third  term  of  the  quotient,  by 
+  ab  and  —  bK 

(8)  The  terms  of  the  last  two  columns  destroy  one 
another. 

In  this  process,  since  the  quantities  sought  are  merely 
the  coefficients  of  the  different  powers  of  a  in  the 
quotient,  these  i)Owers  of  a  may  be  omitted  until  the 
coefficients  are  found,  and  be  then  inserted  in  their 
proper  places  in  the  quotient.  The  work  then  appears 
in  the  following  abbreviated  form : 
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1 

l  +  0  +  6'  +  0+6« 

+b 

+  6  +  6»  +  6» 

-6* 

_62_6«_64 

1-1-64.52;    0      0 

Quotient:  a^  +  a^-\-V. 

The  method  here  described  is  known  as  Homer's  syn. 
thetic  division. 

84.    Other  examples  of  the  method : 

Ex.  1.  Divide x*-2a;a+8x-3byx2  +  2a;-l. 


1 
-2 
+  1 


1+0-2+8-3 
-2+4-6 

+1-2+3 


1-2  +  3;    0      0 
Quotient:  a;2-2a;  +  3. 

Ex.  2.  Divide4a*-6a;*  +  4a;8-  11x^  +  1  by  2a"- 3*. 


2a;2 
+  1 


ix^-Qx^  +  ^x^-Uz^  +  Ox  +  l 
+  6a;*  +  0     +   9a;a-3x 

+  2x84.0     +3x-l 


Quotient:     2x8  +  0a2+3x-   1;       0 


0 


Observe  that  the  terms  of  the  quotient  are  here  obtained  by 
dividing  the  sums  of  the  terms  in  the  respective  columns  by  2  x". 

85.  IftJie  division  be  exact,  zeros  will  appear'  at  the  right 
of  the  quotient,  in  the  diagram  of  the  synthetic  method,  and 
their  number  mil  be  one  less  than  the  number  of  terms  in 
the  divisor. 

For,  when  the  dividend,  divisor,  and  quotient  are  made 
complete  by  inserting  all  the  zero-terms  (powers  of  the 
leading  letter  with  zero-coefficients),  the  number  of  terms 
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in  each  is  one  greater  than  the  highest  exponent  of  its 
leading  letter,  while  the  highest  exponent  of  the  dividend 
is  the  sum  of  the  highest  exponents  of  the  divisor  and 
the  quotient.  Hence  the  number  of  terms  in  the  dividend 
is  one  less  than  the  number  of  terms  in  the  divisor  and 
quotient  combined.  Bat  the  last  row  of  our  diagram  has 
the  same  number  of  terms  as  the  dividend,  and  therefore 

Number  of  zeros  =  (number  of  terms  in  dividend) 
—  (number  of  terms  in  quotient) 
=  (number  of  terms  in  divisor)  —  1. 

Should  the  zeros  not  make  their  appearance,  as  re- 
quired in  exact  division,  the  algebraic  expression  which 
takes  their  place  is  called  a  remainder.  [See  Art.  89.] 
It  is  well  to  sepamte  this  remainder  from  the  quotient 
by  a  distinctive  mark,  a  line,  or  a  semicolon. 

86.  Note.  The  foregoing  exposition  of  the  division  process  in 
its  two  principal  forms  (Arts.  81-84)  has  employed  only  particular 
examples  for  the  purpose,  and  is,  therefore,  not  in  the  form  of 
strict  algebraic  proof.  But  in  many  such  cases  a  formal  proof  is 
not  deemed  necessary.  A  general  principle  can  sometimes  be 
recognized  through  its  application  to  a  particular  example. 

87.  The  following  formulae  are  very  important,  and 
should  be  remembered ;  they  can  easily  be  verified. 

(a^  +  2  ax  4-  a^)  -5-  (a:  +  a)  =  a;  4-  a, 

(ar^  —  2  aaj  4-  a^)  -^  (a:  —  a)  =  a:  —  a, 
(aj^  —  a^)       -i-{x  —  a)  =  x '\- a, 
(a^  —  a^)       ■^{x  —  a)  =  a^-\-ax-\-  a^, 
(ar*  +  a^)       -^  (a;  +  a)  =  a;^  —  aa;  4-  a% 
(a?**—  a*)        -f-  (a;  —  a)  =  ar^  4-  ax^  4-  a^x  4-  a', 
(jx!^  —  a^)       -5-  (aj  4-  a)  =  a^  —  aa?^  4-  a^x  —  a\ 
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EXAMPLES    XIX. 
Divide 

1.  x2- 5x  +  6by«-2.  11.  x'^  -  iy^hy  x- i^, 

2.  x2-h5x-24by  x  +  8.  12.  ^xfi  -  j^^a^hj  ioi^- \a\ 
8.  3c2_23a;+132byx-ll.  18.  3x2  4.  8a;  +  4  by  6a;  +  12. 
4.  a;2_4a._77by  x  +  7.  14.  a;^  -  ^^x  -  1  by  4x  +  3. 
6.  3x2-4x-4byx-2.  16.  a«  -  ft*  by  a  -  6. 

6.  3x2  -  llx+10by3x-6.  16.   8a«  +  27  6»  by  2a  +  36. 

7.  a^  —  b^hy  a-  6.  17.   a^ixfi  +  6 V by  ax  +  6y. 

8.  x2-9y2by  x-3y.  18.   8a«x8-126y»  by  2a2x2-6y2. 

9.  x2- 16y2by  x  +  4y.  19.   a^  -  8x  -  3  by  3  -  x. 
10.  9x2-64y4by  3x  +  8y2.  jq.   2x8  -  6a;2  +  4  by  2  -  x. 

21.  2x*-9x8+ 10x2- 6a;+6by  3-a;. 

22.  a;*  -f  2x2  -  X  +  2  by  1  -.  X  +  a;"^. 

88.  We  now  give  examples  which  require  greater  care 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  terms. 

Ex.  1.   Divide  2a2-262_3c2_56c-6ca-3a6  by  a-26-3c. 

Where,  as  in  this  example,  more  than  two  letters  are  involved, 
we  must  not  merely  arrange  the  terms  according  to  powers  of  a, 
but  b  also  is  given  the  precedence  over  c.  The  terms  are  there- 
fore arranged  as  under. 

2  a2  -  3  a6  -  6  ac  -  2  62  -  66c  -  3c2|a-26>-3c 
2a2-4a6-6ac  2a  +  6  +  c 


a6-f 
a6 

ac  - 

-262-66c-3c2 
-262 -36c 

+ 

ac 
ac 

-26c-3c2 
-2  6c-3c2 

84 
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Ex.  8.  Divide  a'  +  6«  +  c»  -  Sdbc  by  a  +  6  +  c. 

First  arrange  the  dividend  according  to  powers  of  a,  and  give 


b  precedence  over  c  throughout. 


a4-  ft  +  c 


q2  _  q5  -  aC  +  62  -  5c  +  C2 


-  a26  -  a«c  -  3a6c  +  68  +  c» 

-  a^b  -  ab^  -    abc 

-  a^c  +  a62  _  2  abc  +  6»  +  c» 

—  g^c —    abc  —  ac^ 

+  a62  -    a6c  +  ac2  +  68  +  c8 
+  a62 +  68  +  6^0 

-  abc  +  ac2  -  6^0  +  c8 

—  abc ~  b^c  —  6<^ 

ac2  +  6c2  +  c8 
gc^  +  6c^  +  c^ 

The  work  of  this  example  is  much  shorter  by  the  synthetic 
method.  Arrange  the  terms  according  to  descending  powers  of  a, 
and  retain  only  their  coefficients  and  the  term  not  containing  g. 
Thus, 


-(ft  +  c) 


1        0        -36c 

-(6-fc)  +  (6  +  c)2 


l-(6  +  c)4-(62+c2-6c); 


+  (68  +  c«) 

-(6  +  c)(6«  +  cg-6c) 


0 


Hence  the  quotient  is 
g2  -(6  +  c)g  +  6'  +  c2  -  6c  =  g2  +  62  +  c2  -  6c  -  eg  -  g6. 

Ex.  3.   Divide  g2(6  -  c)  +  62(c  -  g)  +  c2(g  -  6)  by  g  -  6. 

Arrange  the  terms  according  to  descending  powers  of  g,  and 
retain  only  their  coefficients  and  the  term  not  containing  g.    Thus, 


1 
+  6 


(6  -  c)  -  (62  -  c2)  4-  (62c  -  6c2) 
■f(6  -c)6H-(6c2-62c) 


(6-c)  +  (c2-6c);  0 

Hence  the  quotient  is  (6  —  c)g  +  (c  —  6)c. 
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89.  In  the  process  of  division  as  described  in  Art.  81, 
the  dividend  and  divisor  being  arranged  according  to  de- 
scending powers  of  a,  we  subtract  from  the  dividend,  at 
the  first  subtraction,  an  expression  such  that  the  term  in 
it  which  contains  the  highest  power  of  a  is  the  same  as 
the  term  in  the  dividend  which  contains  the  highest 
power  of  a ;  hence  it  follows  that  the  highest  power  of  a 
contained  in  the  remainder  after  the  first  subtraction  will 
be  less  than  the  highest  power  of  a  contained  in  the  divi- 
dend. Similarly,  the  highest  power  of  a  contained  in 
every  remainder  will  be  less  than  in  the  preceding  re- 
mainder ;  and  hence  by  proceeding  far  enough,  we  must 
come  to  a  stage  where  there  is  no  remainder,  or  else 
where  there  is  a  remainder  the  highest  power  of  a  in 
which  is  less  than  the  highest  power  of  a  in  the  divisor, 
and  in  this  latter  case  the  division  cannot  be  exactly 
performed. 

It  is  convenient  to  extend  the  definition  of  division  to 
the  following :  To  divide  AbyB  is  to  find  an  algebraical 
expression  C  such  that  B  x  C  w  either  equal  to  A,  or  differs 
from  A  by  an  expression  which  is  of  lower  degree,  in  some 
particular  letter,  than  the  divisor  B. 

For  example,  if  we  divide  x^  -^  S  ax  +  a^  hy  x -{-  a,  we  have 


X 

—  a 


x^-i-Sax-^-a^ 
-ax-2a'^ 


X  +2a;  -a2. 
Thiis 
(a;2  +  3  aa;  +  a2)  -r-  (a  +  a)  =  «  4-  2  a,  with  remainder  -  a'.  [Art.  84.] 
We  may  express  the  above  in  the  following  form : 
a;2  +  3aa;  +  a2  =(x  +  2 a)(a  +  a) -  a^. 
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We  have  also,  by  arranging  the  dividend   and   the    divisor 
differently, 


a 

a2  +  3«a4-a;2 

—  X 

-aja-2x2 

a  +2a;;  -a;^ 

aw 

-x^. 

and  the  remainder  is  now 

Hence,  token  there  is  a  remainder,  a  change  in  the  order  of  the 
dividend  and  the  divisor  leads  to  a  result  of  different  form.  This 
is,  however,  what  might  be  expected  considering  that  in  the  first 
case  we  find  what  the  divisor  must  be  multiplied  by,  in  order  to 
agree  with  the  dividend  so  far  as  the  terms  which  contain  x  are 
concerned ;  and  in  the  second  case  we  find  what  the  divisor  must 
be  multiplied  by,  in  order  to  agree  with  the  dividend  so  far  as  the 
terms  which  contain  a  are  concerned. 

When,  therefore,  we  have  to  divide  one  expression  by  another, 
both  expressions  being  arranged  in  the  same  way,  it  must  be 
understood  that  this  arrangement  is  to  be  adhered  to. 

EXAMPLES  XX. 
Divide 

1.  x*4-a;2  4- 1  byx2^_a;  +  l. 

2.  1  +  X*  -f  x^  by  1  -  x2  +  x*. 

3.  x*  +  4x2+ 16by  x2+2x4-4. 

4.  16x*  +  36x2  +  81by4x2-6x  +  9. 
6.  X*  +  2  x2  +  X  +  2  by  x2  +  X  +  1. 

6.  2x*-x8  +  2x24- Ibyl -x  +  x2. 

7.  x6-4x8  +  2x-4by  2-x. 

8.  x8-3x2-62by  2-x. 

9.  l-x4-5x8-3x*by  l-2x  +  3x2. 

10.  x5  +  2xS-4x*-2x8+  12x2 -2x-  Iby  x2  +  2x-l. 

11.  l-4x8  +  3x*by  (l-x)2. 
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12.  1  -5x*4-4a:5by  (x-l)2. 

13.  35  +  4x-16a:2  +  19a:8-6a^by  7  4-5«-3a;a. 

14.  3x5  _  i2x*  +  17x3  -  10x2  4-  1  by  (1  -  x)«. 
16.  x5-5x2  4- 5x-l  by  l4-»2_2x. 

16.  16x5-  97x»-84x2  +  77x+8by4x2+  11  x  +  I. 

17.  l+2x5  +  x^  +  2x^by  1  4-a;  +  x2. 

18.  xi'*  +  x5  4- 1  by  x2  4-  «  +  1. 

19.  6x5-7x^2/4-  a^y2  4.  20 xV  -  22 xy*  4-  8y5  by  2  x2  -  3xy  4-  4y2. 

20.  8y6  -  22x2^  4-  20x22/8  4-  a;V  -  7x*2/  4-  6x6  by  4j/2  _  3a;2/  4-2x2. 

21.  x2  —  2/*  -  X2  4-  y2  by  X  -  y. 

22.  x2  -  y2  ^  2  x;s  —  2  2/«  by  X  -  2/- 

23.  a2  —  &2  _j.  ^c  -  6c  by  a  4-  &  -f  c. 

24.  x2  —  2/2  -  «2  4.  2  2/25  by  y  —  2  —  X. 
26.  a2  _  4  52  _  e2  _  4  6c  by  2  6  4-  c  -  a. 

26.  o2  4-  4  62  4-  9  c2  -  12  6c  -  6  ca  4-  4  a6  by  3  c  -  2  6  -  a. 

27.  2  a2  -  2  62  -  2  c2  -  4  6c  4-  3  ca  4-  3  a6  by  a  4-  2  6  4-  2  c. 

28.  3a2_  16 62  -  4 c2  4- 20 6c  -  11  ca  4- 8a6  by  a  4- 46 -4c. 

29.  x^  4-  2/8  —  2J*  -f  3  xyz  hy  x  +  y  —  z. 

30.  8x8  —  y8^2.3  4_6  X2/2  by  2/  —  «  —  2  X. 

31.  27a8-8684-c8  4-18a6cby  3a-26  4-c. 

32.  aS  4-  3a26  4-  3a62  4.  68  4-  c8  by  a  4-  6  4-  c. 

33.  a*  4-  6*  4-  c*  -  2 62c2  -  2 c2a2  -  2a262  by  a  4-  6  4-  c. 

34.  (x4-l)«+2/'by  x4-2/-fl.  36.   (x2-2/«)84-82/V  by  x24-2/«. 

86.  (x2-2  2/«)8-272/'08byx2-52/«. 

87.  9a2  4-  6a64-62-4c2-.4cd~d2i)y  3a4-  6-  2c-d. 

88.  x8  4-(4a6-62)x-(a-2  6)(a2  4-3  62)  by  x-a4-26. 
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89.   a\b  -  c)  +  b\c  -  a)  +  c\a  -  6)  by 

a\b  -  c)  +  &2(c  -  a)  +  ca(a  -  6). 

40.   a\b  -  c)+  6*(c  -  rt)+  c«(rt  -  6)  by 

a2(6  _  c)  +  6-2(c  -  a)  +  c2(a  -  b). 

MISOELLANBOUS  EXAMPLES  I. 

A.  1.   Find  the  value  of  (y  -  «)«+(«  -  x)^  +(«  -  yy  when 
a;  =  —  1,  y  =  0,  and  z=l. 

2.  Add    together    3  a-  -  2  ca  -  2  aft,    2  6*  +  3  6c  +  3  6a,    and 
c-  —  2  ac  —  2  6c. 

3.  Show  that 

a'  +  6-5  +  c8  -  3  a6c  -0(0*--  be)  -  6(6^  -  ca)  -  c{c^  -  ab)  =  0. 

4.  Multiply  2a;2_  jx  +  i  by  ia:  +  3, 
and                1  a;'^  +  i  ^-.y  +  y^  by  ta;^  -  Jojy  +  V^- 

6.  Simplify  (x  +  l)(x  +  2)(x  +  3)-(3c  -  l)(a;  -  2)(x  -  3). 
6.   Divide  2  -  12x5  +  lOx'^  by  1  -  2x  +  x\ 

B.  1.    Find  the  value  of  c^  +  6(c  +  a),  and  of  V2  6c  -  a,  when 
a  =  11,  6  =  3,  and  c  =  6. 

2.   Subtract  6  a*  -  3 ^86  +  4  a^b'  from  6  6*  -  3  68rt  +  4  62a2. 


3.  Simplify      x  —  (1  -  1  —  x),  3  x  -  7  -  4  x, 
and  6  —  2a  —  {c  —  a  —  (6  —  a  +  c)}. 

4.  Multiply  9  x^  -  1  by  x2  +  J,  and  a  +  6  +  cbya  +  6-c. 

6.  Show  that 
2(a-2  +  62  -f  c2  -  6c  -  ca  -  rt6)  =  (6  -  cy-\-(c  -  ay+(^a  -  6)2. 

6.   Divide  x"^  -  Sx'^  +  Sx-\- y^ -Ihy  x  +  y  -1. 

C.  1.  Find  the  numerical  value  of 

Vg-^  +  2  6c  ,  Vb'^  +  eg  ,  Vc^  +  a6 

1  r 1  , 

g  6  c 

when  g  =  4,  6  =  3,  and  c  =  —  2. 
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2.  Add  together  Sa'^b-6  ab'^+l  6»  and  2rt8- j  a'6+5a62__ j  58. 
8.    Multiply  ax^  —  x-^  ahy  ax^  +  x  +  a,  and  find  the  square  of 
2  a  +  6  -  3  c. 

4.  Simplify  (x+yy-(x+y)(x  -  y)- {x(2y-x)-y(2x-y)}. 

5.  The  product  of  two  algebraical  expressions  is 

x'i  +  a^y  -f  x^y'i  —  x^y^  +  j/«, 
and  one  of  them  is  x^  4.  xy  -f  y^ ;  what  is  the  other  ? 

6.  Prove 

(i.)  a(b  -  c) 4-  6(c  -  a)  +  c(a  -  6)  =  0, 
(ii.)  a2(5_c)  +  62(c_a)  +  c2(a-6)  +  (6-c)(c-a)(rt-6)  =  0. 

D.  1.  If  a  =  1,  6=2,  and  c=  -3,  find  the  value  of  6  a  +  36+4 c, 
and  of  a^  +  6^*  +  c'  —  3  a6c. 

2.  Simplify  3  {x  -  2(y  -  ^r)}  -  [4  y  +  {2  y  -  (2^  -  «)}]. 

3.  What  must  be  added  to  (a  +  6  +  c)*  that  the  sum  may  be 
(a  _  6  -  c)2  ? 

4.  Multiply  a'  +  6*  by  a  —  6,  and  divide  the  result  by  a  4-  &• 

8.   Divide  x^  -\-  2^  hy  x -\-  z^  and  ftom  the  result  write  down  the 
quotient  when  (x  +  yy  +  z^  is  divided  hy  x  +  y  -\-  z. 

6.   Prove 

(i.)    (x  +  y)(x  -  y)  +  (y  +  z)(y  -  z)-\-(z  +  x)(z  -  x)  =  0, 
(ii.)    (x-y)^+(y-;?)2+(;r-x)2 

=  2(x  -  y)(x  -  z)+2{y  -  z){y  -  x)+  2(2  -  x){z  -  y). 

E.  1.  Find  the  value  of 

2  V(a^  +  6^)  +  ^(g^  +  fog  _  c-2  +  6  d^) 
d  —  c  +  6  —  a 
when  a  =  3,  6  =  4,  c  =  5,  and  d  =  6. 

2.  Simplify  4 x  -  (y  -  a)  -  3 {2  y  -  3(x  +  y)}  and 
2x-3y-4(x-2y)+5{3x-2(x-y)}, 
and  multiply  the  two  results  together. 
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8.   Show  that  (a  +  fe)^  =  a^  +  6^  4-  3  ab(a  +  6),  and  verify  the 
result  when  a  =  1  and  6  =  —  2. 

4.  Find  the  coefficient  of  x^  in  the  product  of  x^  —  (a  —  b)x  —  ab 

and  a'2  +  (a  +  b)x  +  ab. 

5.  Divide  the  difference  of  (2a +  36)2  and  (3a +  26)2  by 
a  +  6 ;  divide  also  the  sum  of  (2 a  —  3  6)*  and  (3a  —  26)^  by  a  —  6. 

6.  Show  that 

(a+6  +  c-d)(a  +  6-c  +  d)  +  (a-6  +  c  +  d)(-a  +  6+c  +  d) 

=  4(a6  +  cd). 

F.  1.  Find  the  value  of 

(g  +  6)(c  +  d)-(b  +  c)(d  +  a) 
a6  +  6c  —  cd  —  da 

when  a  =  3,  6  =  4,  c  =  5,  and  d  =  —  4. 

2.  Find  the  value  of  (a  —  a)  (a  —  J  y)  (a  —  J  «). 

8.  If  a2  +  7  a  +  c  is  exactly  divisible  by  oj  +  4,  what  is  the 
value  of  c  ? 

4.  Divide  x^  —  y^  —  z^-\-2yz  by  x  +  y  —  ;s,  and  find  the  co- 
efficient of  X  in  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  8  x*  +  xy^  —  y* 
by  x  —  iy. 

6.   Show  that 
(a2+  62)  (c2+  ^2)  =  (ac  +  6d)2+  {ad  -  bcy=  {ac  -  6d)2+  {ad  +  6c)2. 
6.   Show  that 

(6  _  c)2  +  (a  -  6)(a  -c)  =  {c-  a)^  +  (6  -  c)(6  -  a) 
=  (a-6)2  +  (c-a)(c-6). 

G.  1.   Simplify  5 x  -  3[2  x  +  9 y  -  2{3 x  -  4(y  -  x)}]. 

2.  Subtract  6  a2  -  4  a6  +  7  62  from  2  a2  -  4  a6  +  2  62,  and  from 
the  remainder  subtract  4  a2  —  6  a6  +  5  62. 

8.   Multiply  a2  +  62  +  1  -  a6  -  a  -  6  by  a  +  6  +  1. 

4.    Divide  a8+ 68- 8c8  + 3a26  +  3a62  by  a  +  6-2c. 
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5.  The  product  of  two  algebraical  expressions  is  a;^  —  04  ac,  and 
one  of  the  expressions  is  aj^  —  2  a  +  4  ;  what  is  the  other  ? 

6.  Prove  that 

(1  +  a;  +  x2^(l  -  X  +  a;2)(l  ^  x^ -h  x*)(l  -  a*  +  cb«)  =  1+  a;8  +  a;i6, 

and  that 

a3(6_c)  +  63(c-a)  +  c«(a-&)  +  (&--c)(c-a)(a-6)(a  +  6  +  c)  =  0. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

Simple  Equations. 

90.  A  statement  of  the  equality  of  two  algebraical 
expressions  is  called  an  equation,  and  the  two  equal  ex- 
pressions are  called  the  members  or  sides  of  the  equation. 

When  the  statement  of  equality  is  true  for  all  values 
of  the  letters  involved,  the  equation  is  sometimes  called 
an  identical  equation.  An  identical  equation  is,  however, 
generally  called  an  identity,  and  the  name  equation  is 
reserved  for  those  cases  in  which  the  equality  is  only 
true  for  certain  particular  values  of  the  letters  involved. 

Thus  a  +  a  =  2  a,  and  (a  +  6)2  =  a^  +  2  aft  +  h^,  which  are  true 
for  all  values  of  a  and  6,  are  identities ;  and  5  a  +  2  =  12,  which 
is  only  true  when  a  is  2,  is  an  equation. 

In  an  identity  the  sign  =  is  frequently  used  instead  of 
the  sign  = .     Thus,  a  +  a  =  2  a. 

Note. — For  the  sake  of  distinction,  a  quantity  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  known,  but  which  is  not  expressed  by  any  particular 
arithmetical  number,  is  represented  by  one  of  the  first  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  a,  6,  c,  etc.,  and  a  quantity  which  is  unknown,  and 
which  is  to  be  found,  is  represented  by  one  of  the  last  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  x,  y,  or  z. 

91.  To  solve  an  equation  is  to  find  the  value,  or  values, 
of  the  unknown  quantity  for  which  the  equation  is  true ; 
and  these  values  of  the  unknown  quantity  are  said  to 
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satiBfy   the   equation,  and  are   called  the  roots    of   the 
equation. 

Def.  In  more  precise  terms  we  therefore  define  a  root 
of  an  equation  to  be  any  quantity  which,  when  substi- 
tuted for  the  unknown  quantity,  reduces  the  equation 
to  an  identity. 

This  definition  supplies  us  with  a  convenient  test  for  a 
solntioiL     Thus  2  is  a  root  of 

because  when  2  is  substituted  for  x,  the   equation  is 
reduced  to  the  identity 

8-8  +  2  =  2. 

Ex.  1.   Show  that  I  is  a  root  of  each  of  the  following  equations : 

(i.)   x^-x  =  0,  (iv.)   2x8  + x  =  3, 

(ii.)   a;2-3x4-2=0,  (v.)   ax^-ax  +  x=il, 

(iii.)   x3  -  1  =  0,  (vi.)   X-  -  1  =  0. 

Ex.  2.   Show  that  a  is  a  root  of  each  of  the  following  equations : 
(i.)   a;2_a2  =  o,  (iii.)   sc"  -  a»  =  0, 

(ii.)   ax  —  a^-\-  x  =  a,  (iv.)   5C*  —  aa^  -f  a;2  _.  ax, 

(v.)  a:2  _(a  ^  5)2-  _|-  a&  =  0. 

92.  An  equation  which  contains  only  one  unknown 
quantity,  x  suppose,  is  said  to  be  of  the  first  degree  when 
X  occurs  only  in  the  first  power ;  it  is  said  to  be  of  the 
second  degree  when  a^  is  the  highest  power  of  x  which 
occurs,  and  so  on. 

Equations  of  the  first  degree  are,  however,  generally 
called  simple  equations,  and  equations  of  the  second  degree 
are  generally  called  quadratic  equations. 
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In  the  present  chapter  we  shall  only  consider  simple 
equations  which  contain  one  unknown  quantity. 

93.  In  the  solution  of  equations  frequent  use  is  made 
of  the  following  axioms : 

(i.)  If  we  add  to  equals  the  same  quantity,  or  equal 
quantities,  the  sums  will  be  equal. 

Thus,  if  a  =  6,  then  a-^  c  =  b  ■]-  c. 

(ii.)  If  we  take  from  equals  the  same  quantity,  or 
equal  quantities,  the  differences  will  be  equal. 

Thus,  if  a  =  6,  then  a  —  c  =  h  —  c. 

(iii.)  If  we  multiply  equals  by  the  same  quantity,  or 
by  equal  quantities,  the  products  will  be  equal. 

Thus,  if  a  =  6,  then  ac  =  be, 

(iv.)  If  we  divide  equals  by  the  same  quantity  not 
zero,  or  by  equal  quantities,  the  quotients  will  be  equal. 

Thus,  if  a  =  6,  then  a-i-  c  =  b  -i-c.  But  although  2x0  =  3x0, 
we  cannot  divide  by  0  and  say  that  2  =  3. 

94.  Let  a-\-b  =  c  —d. 

Add  —6  to  both  sides,  then  the  equality  still  holds 
good  by  Axiom  (ii.)  ; 

.'.  a  +  6  — 6  =  c  — d  — 6; 
that  is,  a=zc  —  d'-b. 

Thus  the  term  b  has  been  cancelled  from  one  side  of 
the  equation,  and  it  appears  on  the  other  side  with  its 
sign  changed  from  +  to  — . 
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Again,  add  d  to  both  sides  of  the  last  equation ;  then, 
by  Axiom  (i.), 

Thus  the  term  d  has  been  cancelled  from  one  side  of 
the  equation,  and  it  appears  on  the  other  side  with  its 
sign  changed  from  —  to  4-. 

We  can  proceed  in  a  similar  manner  in  any  other 
case ;  hence  any  tei'm  may  be  moved  from  one  side  of  an 
equation  to  the  other,  provided  its  sign  is  changed. 

When  terms  are  changed  from  one  side  of  an  equation 
to  the  other  side,  they  are  said  to  be  transposed. 

95.  We  may  change  the  signs  of  all  the  terms  of  an 
equation;  for,  by  Axiom  (iii.),  we  do  not  destroy  the 
equality  by  multiplying  both  sides,  and  therefore  every 
term,  by  —  1 ;  and  this  multiplication  will  change  the 
sign  of  every  term. 

96.  The  method  of  solving  simple  equations  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  examples : 

Ex.  1.   Solve  8x  +  7  =  4aj4-27. 

Transpose  the  terms  4  x  and  7,  then 

8x~4a;  =  27-7. 
Combine  like  terms,  then 

4a;  =  20. 
Divide  both  sides  by  4,  the  coefficient  of  x ;  then 
x  =  5. 
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Ex.9.   Solve  6x-7  =  7a;-16. 

By  transposition,  we  have 

5x-7x=-16  +  7. 
Combining  like  terms,  we  get 

-  2  3C  =  -  8. 
Divide  both  sides  by  —  2,  the  coefficient  of  x ;  then 

«  =  4. 

Ex.  8.  Solve  |4.2=?+-- 

Multiply  every  term  by  4,  the  L.  C.  M.  of  the  denominators,  then 
the  fractions  will  be  got  rid  of,  and  we  shall  have 

2  X  +  8  =  a;  +  10. 

Transposing,  2x  —  x=10  —  8; 

.-.  x  =  2. 

Ex.  4.  Solve  ^^^  _  1  (a:  _  1)=  1. 

4  3 

Multiply  by  12  to  get  rid  of  fractions  ;  then 

V(x  +  i)- v-(a;-i)=i2, 

that  is,  3  (x  +  1)  -  4  (x  -  1)  =  12  ; 

.-.  3x  +  3-4x  +  4  =  12. 
Transposing,  3x-4x  =  12-3-4; 

.-.  -x  =  5, 
or,  by  changmg  the  signs,  x  =  —  6. 

Ex.  5.  Solve  ax-\-b^  =  bx-\-  a\ 

By  transposition,  ax  —  6x  =  a^  —  6^^ 

that  is,  (a  -  6)  X  =  a2  -  h\ 

Divide  by  a  —  6,  the  coefficient  of  x ;  then 

x=(a2_  52)^(^-6)=  a +  6. 
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Note.  —  The  student  should  test  his  results  by  seeing  that  the 
values  obtained  really  satUfy  the  given  equations,  that  is,  reduce 
them  to  identities. 

For  example,  if  we  put  5  for  x  in  Ex.  1,  we  have 

8  X  6+7=4x6+27, 

that  is,  40  +  7=20  +  27, 

which  is  clearly  true. 

Again,  if  we  put  a  +  6  for  x  in  Ex.  6,  we  have 

a  (a  +  6)+  62  =  6  (a  +  ft)  +  ^2^ 

that  is,  a^j^  ah-\-  6^  =  aft +  62^  a% 

which  is  an  identity.     [See  Art.  01.] 

97.  From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  different 
steps  in  the  process  of  solving  a  simple  equation  are  as 
follows.  First,  clear  the  equation  of  fractions,  and  per- 
form all  the  algebraical  operations  which  are  indicated. 
Then  transpose  all  the  terms  into  which  the  unknown 
quantity  enters  to  one  side  of  the  equation,  and  all  the 
other  terms  to  the  other  side.  Next  combine  all  the 
terms  which  contain  the  unknown  quantity  into  one 
term,  and  divide  by  the  coefficient  of  the  unknown  quan- 
tity ;  this  gives  the  required  root. 

Note. — In  order  to  acquire  a  habit  of  clear  and  accurate  thought, 
the  way  in  which  each  new  equation  is  derived  from  the  preceding 
should  always  be  indicated. 

A  beginner  should  be  cautioned  against  the  common  mistake  of 
putting  a  meaningless  sign  of  equality  at  the  commencement  of  a 
line. 

98.  The  following  are  additional  examples  of  simple 
equations. 

o 
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Ex.  1.  Solve  (X  -  1)  (X  -  2)  4-  5  =  («  +  1)2. 

Removing  the  brackets,  we  have 

x2-3x-f2  +  5  =  x2_j_2x  +  l. 
Transposing,  we  have 

a;2_3a;_a;2_2x  =  l-2-6; 
.-.   -bx=  -6. 
Divide  by  —  5  ;  then  «  =  f- 

Ex.2.    Solve3(x-l)-{3x-(2-x)}  =  5. 
Removing  the  brackets,  we  have 

3a;-_3_.33c  +  2-a  =  5; 

.-.  3x-3x-x  =  6+3-2; 
.-.  -X  =6, 
or  X  =  —  6. 

Ex.   8.    Solve3x2-l=(3x  +  2)(x-5). 
Removing  the  brackets,  we  have 

3x2-l=:3x2-13x-10. 
Transposing,  we  have 

3x2-3x2  +  13x=  -10+1. 
Hence  13  x  =  —  9 ; 

.-.  05= -A. 

Ex.  4.    Solve  a(x  -  a)  4-  6(x  -b)  =  2  ah. 
Removing  the  brackets,  we  have 

ax-a^-\-hx-b^  =  2  ah. 
Transposing,  we  have 

ax-\-hx  =  a^  +  h'^-\-2  ah, 
that  is,  xCa  +  6)  =  (a  +  6)2 ; 

.-.  x=(a  +  &)2-s-(a  +  &)=a+6. 
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EXAMPLES  XXI. 
Solve  the  following  equations : 

1.  3a  +  4  =  x  +  10.  6.   6(a;  +  2)  =  3(x+3)+l. 

2.  x+7  =  4a;  +  4.  7.   2 -(4  -  2«)=  7(x  -  1). 
8.    5x-12  =  6x-8.  8.   6(4  -  3a;)=  7(3  -  4x). 

4.  7x  +  19  =  5x  +  7.  9.  2(x  -  3)=  5(x  +  l)  +  2x  -  1. 

5.  3(x-2)=2(x-3).  10.   4(l-x)+3(2  +  x)=13. 

11.  2(x-2)+3(x-3)+4(x-4)-20  =  0. 

12.  2(x-l)-3(x-2)+4(x-3)+2=:0. 

13.  5x  +  6(x+l)-7(x  +  2)-8(x+3)  =  0. 

14.   x-f  fx=10.  16.  *^  +  ^^  =  3. 

2  2 

17.    \(x+l)-l(x-l)=S. 

18.  K2-a;)-i(5x+21)=x  +  3. 

19.  i(x-2)+Ka5-3)+i(aJ-4)=10. 

^    x±l      x±1j^^^±A^S  =  0, 
2  3  4 

21.  x-_6_x^^x-3_(^_2). 

22.  ^±i  +  ^  +  ^±^=16. 
2  3  4 

23.  2x-[3-{4x  +  (x-l)}-5]=8. 

24.  l-2{x-3(l  +  x)}  =  0. 

25.  (x+l)(x  +  2)  =  (x-2)(x-4). 

26.  (x-l)(x-2)-(x-3)(x-4). 

27.  2x-2=(x+l)2  +  (x  +  3)2. 

28.  3x2=(x+l)2+(x  +  2)2+(x  +  3)2. 
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89.    (x-2)(x-5)  +  (x-3)(a;-4)=2(x-4)(aj-6).      . 

80.  (a;-l)2  +  4(x-3)2  =  5(x  +  o)2. 

81.  6(3r+l)2-f  7(x  +  3)2  =  12(aj  +  2)2. 

83.  (jc-l)(x-4)=2x+(x-2)(x-3). 

88.    (X  -  ly  +  (X  -  2)3  +  (X  -  3)'*  =  3(x  -  l)(x  -  2)(x  -  3). 

84.  ?L±i_2^.-J  +  li  =  0.        85.    -»-^+5_2Lt^^5^_i5. 

2  5^  82 

86.    .5x  +  37.5  =  5.25  x-1.  87.    .26x  +  4  -  .375x=  ^x -9. 

88.  .15x+ 1-2- .875x  +  .375=  .0025x. 

89.  1.2x-i(-18x- .05)=.4x+8.9. 

40.  a(x-a)=b(x-h).  41.   2(x  -  a)+ 3(x  -  2a)=  2a. 

42.  ^{x-h  a-\-b)-\-i(x-h  a-b)=b, 

48.  (a  +  6)x  +  (a  -  6)x  =  a-.      44.    («  +  6)x +  (6  -  o)«=  &^ 

45.  l^a  +  x)-^  l{2a  +  x)-h  l(Sa-\-x)=Sa. 

46.  ^i.^^  =  a^-{.b'2.  47.   (a+6x)(6+ax)=a6(xa-l). 

6       a 

48.  (a2  -f  a;)  (62  +  x)  =  {ab  +  x)2. 

49.  a{x  -\-a)-i-b{b-x)=2ab. 

50.  (x  +  «  +  6)'^+(a^  +  a-&)2  =  2x2. 

51.  (x-fi)(x-6)  +  (a  +  6)2=(x  +  a)(«+  6). 

52.  (x  +  a  +  6  +  c)  (x  +  a  —  6  —  c)  = 

(x  —  a  -  6  +  c)  (x  —  a  +  6  —  c). 

53.  ax(x+  a)+  6a: (x  +  6)  =  (a  +  b){x+  a)(x+  6). 

54.  (x  -  a)8  +  (X  -  6)8  +  (x  -  c)'  =  3(x  -  a)(x  -  6)(x  -  c). 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
Problems. 

99.  With  some  of  the  general  methods  of  algebra 
now  at  our  command,  we  return  to  the  subject  introduced 
in  the  first  chapter ;  namely,  the  solution  of  problems. 

In  order  to  solve  a  problem,  the  relations  between  the 
known  and  unknown  quantities  must  be  expressed  by 
means  of  algebraical  symbols:  we  thus  obtain  eqvxUions^ 
the  roots  of  which  are  the  required  values  of  the  unknown 
quantities. 

100.  In  the  present  chapter  we  shall  only  consider 
problems  in  which  there  is  one  unknown  quantity,  and 
in  which  the  relation  between  the  known  and  the  un- 
known quantities  is  expressed  algebraically  by  means  of 
a  simple  equation. 

Of  such  problems  the  following  are  examples : 

Ex.  1.  A  has  $  20,  and  B  has  $  3.75.  How  much  must  A  give 
to  B  in  order  that  he  may  have  just  four  times  as  much  as  B  ? 

Let  X  be  the  number  of  dollars  that  A  gives  to  B. 

Then  A  will  have  20  ~  x  dollars,  and  B  will  have  3.76  +  x  dol- 
lars. But  A  now  has  four  times  as  much  as  B.  Hence  we  have 
the  equation 

20- x  =  4(3.75 +  x). 

That  is  20-x=15  +  4x. 

Transposing         —  x  —  4  x  =  16  —  20, 
that  is  —  5x=  —  6.     - 
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Divide  by  —  6,  then  x  =  1. 

Thus  A  must  give  one  dollar  to  B. 

Note.  —  It  should  be  remembered  that  x  must  always  stand  for  a 
number.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  in  any  problem  all  concrete 
quantities  of  the  same  kind  must  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
same  unit;  for  example,  in  the  above  all  sums  of  money  were 
expressed  as  dollars. 

£x.  8.  A  man  has  12  coins,  some  of  which  are  half-dollars  and 
the  rest  dimes,  and  the  coins  are  worth  4  dollars  altogether.  How 
many  are  there  of  each  kind  ? 

Let  X  be  the  number  of  half-dollars ;  then  12  —  x  will  be  the 
number  of  dimes.  The  half-dollars  are  worth  i  x  dollars,  and  the 
dimes  are  worth  ^^(12  —  x)  dollars.  Hence,  since  the  coins  are 
worth  4  dollars  altogether,  we  have  the  equation 

ix  +  ,^(12-x)=4. 

Therefore  i  «  -  A  *  =  "*  ~  Hi 

that  is  A«  =  fJ; 

.-.  x  =  28-^4  =7. 
Hence  there  are  7  half-dollars  and  5  dimes. 

Ex.  8.  A  father  is  six  times  as  old  as  his  son,  and  in  four  years 
he  will  be  four  times  as  old.     How  old  is  each? 

Let  the  son  be  x  years  old.  Then  the  father  must  be  6  x  years 
old.  After  four  years  the  son  will  be  x  +  4,  and  the  father  will  be 
6  X  +  4  years  old.     Hence  by  the  question 

6x  +  4  =  4(x-h4), 
that  is  6x  +  4  =  4x-hl6. 

Hence  6x-4x  =  16-4, 

that  is  2  X  =  12 ; 

.-.  x  =  6. 
Hence  the  son  is  6  year^  old,  and  the  father  is  36  years  old. 
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Ex.  4.  A  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  12  hours  which  B  can  do 
in  4  hours.  A  begins  the  work,  but  after  a  time  B  takes  his  place, 
and  the  whole  work  is  finished  in  6  hours  from  the  beginning. 
How  long  did  A  work  ? 

Let  X  =  the  number  of  hours  that  A  worked. 
Then  6  —  x  =  the  number  of  hours  that  B  worked. 
Since  A  can  do  the  whole  work  in  12  hours,  the  part  done  by  A 
in  1  hour  is  ^j. 

Therefore  the  part  done  by  A  altogether  is  ~. 

1^ 

Since  B  can  do  the  whole  work  in  4  hours,  the  part  done  by  B 
in  1  hour  is  }. 

Therefore  the  part  done  by  B  altogether  is  J(6  —  tc). 

But  A  and  B  together  do  the  whole  of  the  work.  Hence  we 
have  the  equation 

Multiply  by  12,  then 

a+3(6-a;)=12, 
that  is  .  a+18-3x  =  12. 

Transposing  —  2  x  =  —  6 ; 

.-.  a  =  3. 
Hence  A  worked  for  3  hours. 

Ex.  5.  Find  the  time  between  3  and  4  at  which  the  hands  of 
a  clock  are  together. 

Suppose  that  the  hands  are  together  at  x  minutes  after  3  o'clock. 

At  3  o'clock  the  hour-hand  is  16  minute-spaces  in  front  of  the 
minute-hand,  and  after  x  minutes  they  are  together.  Hence 
while  the  minute-hand  moves  through  x  minute-spaces  the  hour- 
hand  will  move  through  x  —  16  such  spaces.  But  the  minute- 
hand  moves  twelve  times  as  fast  as  the  hour-hand,  and  therefore 
in  any  time  the  minute-hand  passes  over  twelve  times  as  many 
minute-spaces  as  the  hour-hand. 
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Hence  x  =  \2{x  -  16), 

that  is  a;=12j;-180; 

.-.  11  a:  =  180, 
or  x=  W  =  ^^h- 

Thus  the  time  required  is  16  f\  minutes  past  3  o'clock. 

ISKAMPLES    XXII. 

1.   Find  two  numbers  whose  sum  is  200,  and  whose  difference 
is  2. 

8.   Find  two  numbers  whose  sum  is  56,  and  whose  difference 
is  20. 

8.   Divide  25  into  two  parts  whose  difference  is  5. 

4.   Divide  100  into  two  parts  whose  difference  is  45. 

6.   What  number  is  that  to  which  if  you  add  40  the  sum  will 
be  three  times  the  original  number  ? 

6.  What  number  is  that  from  which  if  you  take  away  14  the 
remainder  is  one-third  of  the  original  number  ? 

7.  The  difference  of  two  numbers  is  15,  aild  one  number  is 
four  times  the  other.     Find  the  numbers. 

8.  Find  two  numbers  whose  difference  is  10,  and  one  of  which 
is  three  times  the  other. 

9.  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  38,  and  one  of  them  exceeds 
twice  the  other  by  2.     What  are  the  numbers  ? 

10.  Find  two  numbers  the  sum  of  which  is  31,  and  which  are 
such  that  one  of  them  is  less  by  2  than  half  the  other. 

11.  Find  a  number  whose  fourth  part  exceeds  its  fifth  part  by  2. 

12.  Find  a  number  whose  third  part  exceeds  its  seventh  part 
by  80. 

18.   Find  a  number  which  when  multiplied  by  4  is  as  much 
above  35  as  it  was  originally  below  it. 
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14.  Find  a  number  which  when  multiplied  by  8  exceeds  27  as 
much  as  27  exceeds  the  original  number. 

15.  Four  times  the  difference  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  parts 
of  a  certain  number  exceeds  by  4  the  difference  between  the  third 
and  seventh  parts.     What  is  the  number  ? 

16.  Fifty  times  the  difference,  between  the  seventh  and  eighth 
parts  of  a  certain  number  exceeds  half  the  number  by  44.  What 
is  the  number  ? 

17.  Divide  100  into  two  parts  such  that  three  times  one  of  the 
parts  plus  five  times  the  other  is  410. 

18.  Divide  100  into  two  parts  such  that  twice  one  part  is  equal 
to  three  times  the  other. 

19.  The  difference  of  two  numbers  is  20,  and  one -half  of  one 
of  the  numbers  is  equal  to  one-fifth  of  the  other.     Find  them. 

20.  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  30,  and  their  difference  is  half 
the  greater.     Find  them. 

21.  A  has  1 100,  and  B  has  ^20  ;  how  much  must  A  give  B  in 
order  that  B  may  have  half  as  much  as  A  ? 

22.  A  and  B  play  for  a  stake  of  5s.  If  A  loses,  he  will  have  as 
much  as  B,  but  if  A  wins,  he  will  have  three  times  as  much  as  B. 
How  much  has  each  ? 

23.  A  and  B  have  $  50  between  them.  A  wins  from  B  as  much 
as  he  had  originally,  and  he  then  has  three  times  as  much  as  B. 
What  had  A  at  first  ? 

24.  A,  B,  and  C  have  a  certain  sum  between  them.  A  has  one- 
half  of  the  whole,  B  has  one-third  of  the  whole,  and  C  has  $  50. 
How  much  have  A  and  B  ? 

25.  A  and  B  together  have  $  75,  and  A  has  ^  5  more  than  B  ; 
how  much  has  each  ? 

86.  A  has  $  5  more  than  B,  B  has  $  20  more  than  C,  and  they 
have  1 300  between  them.     How  much  has  each  ? 
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87.  A  has  $  15  more  than  B,  B  has  Z  5  less  than  0,  and  they 
have  1 65  between  them.     How  much  has  each  ? 

88.  A  has  Z  5  less  than  B,  C  has  as  much  as  A  and  B  together, 
and  they  have  $  100  between  them.    How  much  has  each  ? 

89.  Divide  $150  among  10  men,  20  women,  and  40  children, 
giving  to  each  man  $3.75  more  than  to  each  child,  and  to  each 
woman  as  much  as  to  two  children. 

30.  Divide  ^  15  among  3  men,  5  women,  and  20  children,  giving 
to  each  man  one  dollar  more  than  to  each  woman,  and  to  each 
child  half  as  much  as  to  each  woman. 

31.  A  man  of  40  has  a  son  10  years  old ;  in  how  many  years 
will  the  father  be  three  times  as  old  as  the  son  ? 

38.  One  man  is  70  and  another  is  50  years  of  age  ;  when  was  the 
first  twice  as  old  as  the  second  ? 

33.  A  father's  age  is  three  times  that  of  his  son,  and  in  10  years 
it  will  be  twice  as  great ;  how  old  are  they  ? 

34.  In  5  years  a  father  will  be  just  four  times  as  old  as  his 
daughter,  and  in  10  years  he  will  be  just  three  times  as  old  ;  how 
old  is  he  now  ? 

35.  A  sum  of  money  is  divided  between  three  persons  —  A,  B, 
and  C  —  in  such  a  way  that  A  and  B  have  $  60  between  them,  A 
and  C  have  $65,  and  B  and  C  have  $  75.     How  much  has  each  ? 

36.  Four  persons  —  A,  B,  C,  D  —  are  possessed  of  certain  sums 
of  money,  such  that  A  and  B  together  have  $  49,  A  and  C  together 
have  $  51,  B  and  C  together  have  $  53,  and  A  and  D  together  have 
$  47.     How  much  has  each  ? 

37.  What  is  the  price  of  beef  if  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent  in 
the  price  would  enable  a  purchaser  to  obtain  6  lbs.  more  for  five 
dollars  ? 

88.  How  much  are  eggs  a  score,  when  a  rise  of  20  per  cent  in 
the  price  would  make  a  difference  of  80  in  the  number  which  could 
be  bought  for  five  dollars  ? 
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89.  A  man  leaves  one-half  of  his  property  to  his  wife,  one-third 
to  a  son,  and  the  remainder  (which  is  $  2000)  to  a  daughter.  How 
much  did  he  leave  altogether  ? 

40.  A  man  left  his  property  to  be  divided  among  his  three 
children  in  such  a  way  that  the  share  of  the  eldest  was  to  be  twice 
that  of  the  second,  and  the  share  of  the  second  twice  that  of  the 
youngest.  It  was  found  that  the  eldest  received  ^  760  more  than 
the  youngest.     How  much  did  each  receive  ? 

41.  A  purse  contains  30  coins  which  altogether  amount  to 
$186.50.  A  certain  number  of  the  coins  are  dimes,  one-fifth  of 
that  number  are  half-eagles,  and  the  rest  are  eagles.  Find  the 
number  of  each. 

42.  A  purse  contains  36  coins  which  altogether  amount  to 
$  52.80.  A  certain  number  of  the  coins  are  eagles,  there  are  three 
times  as  many  half-eagles,  and  the  rest  are  dimes.  Find  the  num- 
ber of  each. 

43.  Find  the  time  between  6  o'clocH  and  0  o'clock  when  the 
hands  of  a  watch  are  together. 

44.  Find  at  what  times  between  9  and  10  o'clock  the  hands  of  a 
watch  are  at  right  angles  to  one  another. 

45.  There  are  two  numbers  one  of  which  exceeds  the  other  by 
3,  while  its  square  exceeds  the  square  of  the  other  by  99.  Find 
the  numbers. 

46.  In  a  mixture  of  spirits  and  water  half  of  the  whole  plus 
25  gallons  was  spirit ;  and  a  third  of  the  whole  minus  5  gallons 
was  water ;  how  many  gallons  were  there  of  each  ? 

47.  A  garrison  of  1000  men  having  provisions  for  60  days  was 
reinforced  after  10  days,  and  from  that  time  the  provisions  only 
lasted  20  days.    Find  the  number  in  the  reinforcement. 

48.  A  laborer  was  engaged  for  36  days,  upon  the  condition 
that  he  should  receive  $  3.25  for  every  day  he  worked,  but  should 
pay  $0.75  for  every  day  he  was  idle.  At  the  end  of  the  time  he 
received  $  29.    How  many  days  did  he  work  ? 
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49.  A  sum  of  money  is  divided  among  three  persons.  The 
first  receives  ^  10  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole  sum ;  the  second 
receives  $  15  more  than  a  half  of  what  remains ;  and  the  third 
receives  what  is  over,  which  is  $  70.     Find  the  original  sum. 

60.  A  purse  of  sovereigns  is  divided  amongst  three  persons,  the 
first  receiving  half  of  them  and  one  more,  the  second  half  of  the 
remainder  and  one  more,  and  the  third  6.  Find  the  number  of 
sovereigns  the  purse  contained. 

51.  From  a  sum  of  money  $  20  more  than  its  half  was  taken 
away;  from  the  remainder  $30  more  than  its  third  part;  and 
from  what  then  remained  $  40  more  than  its  fifth  pait ;  after  which 
there  was  nothing  left.    What  was  the  sum  ? 

62.  At  a  cricket  match  the  caterer  provided  dinner  for  24 
persons,  and  fixed  the  price  so  as  to  gain  12  J  per  cent  upon  his 
outlay.  Three  of  the  cricketers  were  absent.  The  remaining  21 
paid  the  fixed  price  for  their  dinner,  and  the  caterer  lost  26 
cents.    What  was  the  charge  for  dinner  ? 

53.  A  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  30  days,  which  B  can  do  in 
20  4ays.  A  begins  the  work,  but  after  a  time  B  takes  his  place, 
and  the  whole  work  is  finished  in  25  days  from  the  beginning. 
How  long  did  A  work  ? 

54.  A  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  20  days,  which  B  can  do  in 
30  days.  A  begins  the  work,  but  after  a  time  B  takes  his  place 
and  finishes  it ;  and  B  worked  for  10  days  longer  than  A.  How 
long  did  A  work  ? 

56.  How  many  men  are  there  in  a  regiment  which  can  be  drawn 
up  in  two  hollow  squares  with  the  men  3  and  6  deep  respectively, 
if  the  one  square  will  just  fit  within  the  other,  and  the  same  num- 
ber of  men  be  in  each  square  ? 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 
Simultaneous  Equations  of  the  First  Degree. 

101.  A  single  equation  which  contains  two  unknown 
quantities  can  be  satisfied  by  an  indefinite  number  of 
pairs  of  values  of  the  unknown  quantities.  Consider, 
for  example,  the  equation  a;  —  3y  =  24.  It  is  clear  that 
the  equation  is  satisfied  by  the  values  3/  =  0  and  a?  =  24 ; 
or  2/  =  1  and  a;  =  27 ;  or  y  =  2  and  x  =  30.  In  fact,  we 
may  suppose  y  to  be  equal  to  any  quantity  k,  provided 
that  X  is  taken  equal  to  24  -f  3  k. 

If  there  are  two  equations  containing  two  unknown 
quantities,^  each  equation  taken  by  itself  can,  as  we  have 
just  seen,  be  satisfied  in  an  indefinite  number  of  ways ; 
but  this  is  not  the  case  when  both  equations  are  to  be 
satisfied  by  the  same  values  of  the  unknown  quantities. 

Def.  Two  or  more  equations  which  are  satisfied  by  the 
same  values  of  the  unknown  quantities  contained  in 
them,  are  called  simnltaneons  equations. 

• 

102.  The  degree  of  an  equation  which  contains  the  two 
unknown  quantities  x  and  y,  is  the  degree  of  that  term 
which  is  of  the  highest  dimensions  in  x  and  y.     [Art.  67.] 

Similarly  the  degree  of  an  equation  which  contains 
the  unknown  quantities  x,  y,  and  z  is  the  degree  of  that 
term  which  is  of  the  highest  dimensions  in  x,  y,  and  2. 
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Thus  4a:-f-5y  =  20  is  an  equation  of  the  first  degree; 
and  3ix^  —  2xy  =  7  is  an  equation  of  the  second  degree. 

The  equations  ax^  4-  fty^  +  c  =  0  and  x-\-y  =  xy  are  also 
of  the  second  degree. 

103.  In  the  present  chapter  we  shall  show  how  to 
solve  simultaneous  equations  of  the  first  degree. 

It  will  be  seen  that  any  two  simultaneous  equations 
containing  two  unknown  quantities  can  be  solved  by  de- 
ducing from  the  given  equations  a  third  equation  from 
which  one  of  the  unknown  quantities  is  absent;  and 
this  will  give  the  value  of  that  unknown  quantity  which 
is  retained.    . 

104.  Eliminatioii  by  Addition  and  Subtraction.  We  will 
show  how  to  solve  two  simultaneous  equations  of  the 
first  degree  by  taking  as  an  example  the  following  pair 
of  equations : 

3a; +  52/ =  22, 
and  7a;  — 4y  =  20. 

Multiply  each  member  of  the  first  equation  by  7,  and 
each  member  of  the  second  equation  by  3 ;  the  equations 
then  become 

21a;-h35y  =  154, 
and  21a? -122/=    00. 

The  coefficients  of  x  are  now  the  same  in  the  two  equa- 
tions ;  hence  if  we  subtract  each  member  of  the  second 
equation  from  the  corresponding  member  of  the  first,  we 
shall  obtain  an  equation  from  which  x  is  absent :  the 
equation  will  be 

472/ =  94; 

whence  2/  =  2- 
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K  we  put  this  value  of  y  in  the  first  of  the  given 
equations,  we  have  3aj-hl0  =  22;  hence  3  a;  =  22 —  10, 
or  a =4.  Observe  that  this  value  of  x  could  equally  well 
be  found  from  the  second  equation. 

We  may,  if  we  please,  find  the  value  of  x  before  finding 
the  value  of  y.  To  do  this,  multiply  the  first  equation 
by  4,  and  the  second  by  5 ;  the  equations  then  become 

12aj +  20^  =  88, 

and  35aj-20y  =  100. 

The  coefficients  of  y  in  the  two  equations  are  now 
equal  in  magnitude  but  opposite  in  sign  ;  hence  if  we  add 
each  member  of  the  second  .equation  to  the  correspond- 
ing member  of  the  first,  we  shall  obtain  an  equation 
from  which  y  is  absent ;  the  equation  will  be 

47aj=188; 
whence  a  =  4. 

We  can  now  find  the  value  of  y  by  putting  a?  =  4  in 
the  first  of  the  given  equations. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  example  that  in  order 
to  solve  two  simultaneous  equations  of  the  first  degree 
we  can  proceed  as  follows :  Multiply  the  given  equa- 
tions by  numbers  such  that  in  the  resulting  equations 
the  coefficients  of  one  of  the  unknown  quantities  may  be 
equal  in  magnitude ;  then  by  addition  or  subtraction  we 
shall  obtain  a  simple  equation  which  contains  only  one 
of  the  unknown  quantities,  and  which  can  be  solved  as 
in  the  preceding  chapter. 

The  unknown  quantity  which  has  been  got  rid  of  by 
the  above  process  is  said  to  have  been  eliminated,  and  the 
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particular  method  above  explained  is  known  as  eliminar 
tion  by  addition  and  subtraction. 

It  is  generally  best  to  eliminate  that  unknown  quan- 
tity which  has  the  smaller  coefficients  in  the  two  equa- 
tions. 

105.   The  following  are  additional  examples : 
Ex.1.    Solve  3a;  +  2y=  13,  7a;  +  3y  =  27. 
Multiply  the  equations  by  3  and  2  respectively ;  we  then  have 
9a;  +  6y  =  39, 
and  14  a;  4-  6  y  =  54. 

By  subtraction  we  eliminate  y,  and  have 
—  6a;  =  —  15; 
.-.  x  =  3. 
Put  this  value  of  x  in  the  first  of  the  given  equations  ;  then 
9+2y  =  13; 
.-.  y  =  2. 
Thus  X  =  3,  y  =  2  are  the  values  required. 

Ex.  2.   Solve  2x  -  3y  +  14  =  0,  -  4a;  +  6y  =  26. 
We  have  2x-32/  =  -14, 

and  -4a;  +  6y  =  26. 

Multiply  the  first  equation  by  2  ;  then 

4a;-6y  =  -28. 
From  the  last  two  equations  we  have  by  addition 
-2/  =  -2, 
or  2/  =  2. 
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We  then  have  from  the  first  equation, 
2a;- 6  =-14, 
that  is  2x  =  -14  +  6=-8; 

.'.  x  =  -4. 
Hence  the  values  required  are 

a;  =  -  4,  y  =  2. 

Ex.  3.  Solve  ^-^=9,    6a;-^  =  29. 
3      4  4 

Clear  of  fractions  by  multiplying  the  equations  by  12  and  4 

respectively ;  then 

20a; -3y=  108, 

24a;-7y  =  116. 

Multiply  the  first  equation  by  7  and  the  second  by  3 ;  then 

140  a; -21^  =  766, 

72a;-21y  =  348. 

By  subtraction,  we  have 

68a;  =  408; 

.-.  a;  =  6. 

Then  120-3y  =  108, 

whence  y  =  4. 

EXAMPLES  XXm. 
Solve  the  equations : 

1.  7  a; +  42/  =  1,  4.   8a;-21y  =  5,  7.   19a;  +  85y=360, 
9a;  +  4y  =  3.                 6a;+ Uy  =  - 26.  17x+119y=442. 

2.  3x  +  5y  =  19,         5.  34a;-15y  =  4,         8.   8a;-lly  =  0, 
6a;-4y  =  7.  61a;  +  25y  =  101.  25a;- 17y  =  139. 

3.  a;-lly  =  l,  6.   39a;-15y  =  93,       9.   3a;-lly  =  0, 
llly-9a;  =  99.  65  a; -}- 17y  =  113.  19a;-  19w  =  8. 
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10.    ^  +  ^=1,  12.    ^+3y  +  14  =  0,   14.^4^  +  4^  =  2, 

2_2j/^3.  5+5«+  4  =  0.  !'+_lI_5±l  =  i. 

4      3  5        *  11  2 

n.l-V;  =  l,  18.   ?+5!,  =  -4,        16.  ?£±3l/+?!±6^2, 

o      0      z  o  o  7 

6      10     2  6^  3^4 

16.  4x-Ky-3)=5a:-3,  18.  ?-=^-2^  =  0, 

2j,+  i(2x-6)=2l3/±17.  ^2x^_U-2y^^ 

if      iK  ^  Q  6  7 

n.  |-i(y-2)-K^-3)  =  o,         19.  ^-1^=0, 

x-i(y^l)-Kx-2)=0.  2x-I_13_-j,^^ 

106.  Other  Methods  of  Elimiiiatioii.  Instead  of  proceeding 
as  in  Art.  104,  we  may  solve  two  simultaneous  equations 
in  any  one  of  the  following  ways : 

Ex.    Solve  the  equations  Sx  —  by  z=2,  and  Sx  —  2 y  =  16. 

(i.)  From  the  first  equation  we  have  3  a;  =  6  j/  +  2,  and  there- 
fore X  =  J(52^  +  2).  Now  substitute  this  value  of  x  in  the  second 
equation,  and  we  get 

|(52/+2)-2y  =  16, 
which  is  a  simple  equation  containing  only  one  of  the  unknown 
quantities  ;  the  solution  of  which  gives  y  =  2,    Then,  since  y  =  2, 
we  have 

«  =  KSy  +  2)=J(10  +  2)=4. 

This  method  is  known  as  elimination  by  substitntion, 

(ii.)  We  may  also  proceed  as  follows:  From  the  first  of  the 
given  equations  we  have  3x  =  52^  +  2,  orx  =  J(6y  +  2).  Also 
from  the  second  equation  we  have  5  x  =  2  y  +  16,  or  x  =  J  (2  y  + 16) . 
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Hence,  by  equating  the  two  values  of  x,  we  get 

K5y  +  2)=K2y+i6). 

The  last  equation  gives  y  =  2,  and  then,  as  before,  we  find  that 
aj  =  4. 

This  method  is  known  as  elimination  by  oompftrison. 

(iii.)  Or,  we  may  proceed  as  follows  :  Multiply  the  first  of  the 
given  equations  by  k,  an  arbitrary  multiplier,  and  to  the  resulting 
equation  add  the  second  of  the  given  equations.  Thus,  adding 
together 

Skx-6ky  =  2ky  and  6  x  -  2  y  =  16, 

we  obtain  (3  A:  +  6)  x  -  (6  A;  +  2)  y  =  2  A:  +  16. 

This  equation  is  true  for  all  values  of  k.  We  may  therefore  give 
to  k  two  values  in  succession  that  will  make,  first  the  coefiicient  of 
X,  and  then  the  coefficient  of  y,  vanish.    Thus,  taking  k=  —  |,  we 

have  -  (-  J^jS  +  2)  y  =  -  Y  +  16, 

which  determines  y,  and  taking  A;  =  —  f ,  we  obtain 

(-|  +  6)x=-  i  +16, 

which  determines  x.     This  method  is  known  as  elimination  by 
nndetennined  (or  arbitrary)  multiplieri. 

No  one  method  of  elimination  is  preferable  for  all  cases.  The 
practised  worker  in  algebra  chooses  that  form  which  is  best  suited 
to  each  example  as  it  arises. 

107.  The  following  are  examples  of  common  types  of 
simultaneous  equations : 

Ex.  1.  Solve  67  X  -f  26  y  =  3772,  and  26  x  -f-  67  y  =  1148. 
We  have        67  x  +  26  y  =  3772, 
26x+67y  =  1148. 

In  this  example,  the  direct  application  of  the  method  of  Art.  104 
would  lead  to  troublesome  arithmetic ;  but,  since  the  coefficients 
of  X  and  y  are  simply  interchanged  in  the  two  given  equations,  we 
should,  by  addition  or  subtraction,  obtain  equations  in  which  the 
coefficients  of  x  and  y  would  be  equal.    Hence  we  proceed  thus : 
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By  addition,  82  a;  +  82  y  =  4920  ; 

.-.  x-\-y  =  4920  ^  82  =  60. 
By  subtraction,  32  x  -  32  y  =  2624  ; 

.-.  x-y  =  2624^32=:82. 

And  from  the  equations  x  -f  y  =  60,  x  —  y  =  82,  we  obtain  at 
once  X  =  71,  and  y  =  —  11. 

Ex.2.   Solve  (x-l)(y-2)-(x-2)(y-l)=  -2, 

(X  +  2)  (y  +  2)-(x  -  2)  (y  -  2)=  32. 
On  removing  the  brackets,  the  first  equation  becomes 
a;y-y-2x  +  2-xyH-2y  +  x-2=-2, 
or  _x4-y=-2..       (i.) 

The  second  equation  becomes 

xy  +  2x  +  2y  +  4-xy  +  2x  +  2y-4  =  32, 
or  4xH-4y  =  32     .     .      (ii.) 

Dividing  (ii.)  by  4,  we  have  x  +  y  =  8      .     .     (ili.) 

From  (i.)  and  (iii.)  we  have  by  addition 

2  y  =  6,  and  therefore  y  =  3. 
From  (i.)  and  (iii.)  we  have  by  subtraction 
2  X  =  10,  and  therefore  x  =  5. 

Ex.3.   Solve  ?  +  -  =  8,     -  +  -  =  13. 
X     y  X     y 

These  equations  can  be  solved  as  two  simultaneous  equations 

containing  the  unknown  quantities  -  and  - . 

X  y 

Multiply  the  equations  by  6  and  3  respectively ;  then  we  have 

X       y 

and  15  +  1§  =  39. 

X      y 
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Hence  we  have  by  subtraction 

o 

-  =  1,  and  therefore  y  =  2. 

y 

We  then  have  from  the  first  equation 

X     2 
that  is  ?  =  8-2=6; 

X 

.'.  3  =  6a;,  orx  =  J. 
Thus  X  =  J,  y  =  2  are  the  values  required. 

Ex.  4.   Solve  ax -{-by  =  2  ah,    bx-ay  =  h^-  a'. 

Multiply  the  first  equation  by  a,  and  the  second  equation  by  b ; 
we  then  have 

a^  +  a6y  =  2  a% 
and  b'^x  —  aby  =  ft*  —  a^b. 

Hence  by  addition  aH  +  b'^x  =  a'^b  -f  ft*, 
that  is  (d^  +  ft-)ic  =  ftCa^  +  ft^)  ; 

.-.  x  =  b. 
Put  this  value  for  x  in  the  first  of  the  given  equations ;  then 
aft  -f  fty  =  2  aft  ; 
.'.  by  =  ab; 
.'.  y  =  a. 
Thus  x  =  by  y  =  a  are  the  required  values. 

Ex.  6.   Solve  6x-f3y  -  13  =  3x  -  2j/ +  7  =  2a:  +  6y  ~  4. 

Since  5a:  +  3y-  13  =  3x  -2^  +  7, 
we  have  2a;  +  6y  =  20 (i.) 

Also,  since  Bx  -2y -i-7  =  2x  +  Qy  -  4, 
we  have  x  — 8y=— 11 (ii.) 

The  solution  of  (i.)  and  (ii.)  by  the  method  of  Art.  104  gives 
X  =  6  and  y  —  2. 
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.  EXAMPLES  X:fIV. 
Solve  the  equations : 


1. 

17x+23y  =  86,                      4. 
23a;  +  17y  =  74. 

29x+  852^=31, 
13x-43j/  =  95. 

2. 

15x+10y  =  18,                     6. 
19x+  15y  =  50. 

x+.2y  =  .3, 
1.7x+.01y  =  .346. 

8. 

61x-14y  =  287,                   6. 
14x-61y=  -167. 

.6x4- 2/ =  2.75, 
3.4x4-.02y  =  L75. 

7. 

3x-4yH-2  =  5a;-6y-2  = 

7x4-2^4-4. 

8. 

4x-6y-3  =  7a;H-2y-4  = 

-2x4-3^4-24. 

9. 

3x  +  ^y-2  =  lly-^=20. 
2                             5 

10. 

6x-f|-l  =  3y+|-2=4. 

11. 

7  +  x_94-y_ll+a;+2^ 
3            6                 7 

13   a;+i^y  +  2_ 

2     ~     3     " 

.«4-y 
4 

13.  (x+l)(y4-6)  =  (x+5)(y  +  l), 
X2/4-x4-y=(x4-2)(y4-2). 

14.  xy-(x-l)(y-l)=6(y-l),  x-y  =  l. 

16. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


9 

4_ 

2, 

X 

y 

18      8_ 

10. 

X 

y 

?+5= 

^7, 

X 

y 

3 

_2_ 

11. 

X 

y 

§+^= 

3, 

X 

y 

6 

2 

1. 

X 

y 

6 

_5_ 

:9, 

X 

2/ 

7_ 

2_ 

:5. 

X     y 


19. 

y    2 

3x-?  =  26. 

y     3 

20. 

2x-?  =  3, 

y 

8x4-  — 4-6  =  0, 

y 

21. 

?-3y  =  8, 

X 

-4-y  =  6. 

X 

22. 

I-9y  =  67, 

X 

X 
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23.   x-5  +  7  =  3x-?-ll  =  7aj  +  21.  ^'  iK+y=2a, 

y  y  x-y  =  2b. 

25.  ax-\-by=(a  +  6)2,  32.   ax-by  =  a'^-^  b^ 
ax  —  by  =  a^  ~  b^.  x-\-  y  =  2  a. 

26.  ax  +  by  =  a'2  +  b^  33.   a'^x -{- b^y  =  d^, 
bx  +  ay  =  2  ab.  a^x  +  b^  — .  c^. 

27.  X  -  2/  =  a  -  6,  84.   ax  +  6^^  =  1, 
«^_ft2,  =  2a2-262.  6,,  +  «2/=l. 

28.  ax+by  =  a^-  62,  , 

6x+ay  =  a2-62.  85.   -  +  -  =  1, 

X     y 

29.  62x  -  a2y  =  0,  5  -f  ?  =  1. 

6x  +  a^^  =^  a  4-  6.  a;     y 

80.       x  +  y  =  a  +  6,  36.    (a+6)x+(a+c)2/  =  a+6, 

ax  -  6y  =  62  -  a2.  (a  +  c)  x  +  (a  +  6) !/  =  a  +  c. 

31.   6x-ay  =  6^  37.    (aH- 6)x -(a  -  6)y  =  3a6, 

ax—  by  =  a^.  {a-\-b)y  —  {a  —  b)x  =  ab. 

108.  Simultaneons  Equations  with  Three  Unknown  Quantities. 
Three  simultaneous  equations  of  the  first  degree,  con- 
taining the  three  unknown  quantities  x,  y,  and  z,  can  be 
solved  in  the  following  manner  : 

Multiply  the  first  and  second  of  the  given  equations 
by  such  quantities  that,  in  the  resulting  equations,  the 
coefficients  of  one  of  the  unknown  quantities,  z  suppose, 
may  be  equal ;  then  by  addition  or  subtraction  we  elimi- 
nate z. 

Then  take  the  first  and  third,  or  the  second  and  third 
of  the  given  equations,  and  eliminate  «  in  a  similar  man- 
ner. We  thus  obtain  two  simultaneous  equations  con- 
taining the  two  unknown  quantities  x  and  y;  and  these 
can  be  solved  as  in  Art.  104. 
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Ex.  1.   Solve  the  equations 

3a;  +  2y-f  2«  =  8, 
bx-4y  +  4z  =  9. 
Multiply  the  first  equation  by  2  ;  then 

4a;4-8y  +  22  =  14. 
Subtract  the  second  equation  ;  then 

x-\-6y  =  6 (i.) 

Now  multiply  the  first  equation  by  4  ;  then 

8  X  +  16  y  +  4  2  =  28. 
Subtract  the  third  equation  ;  then 

3x  -f  20y  =  19 (ii.) 

From  (i.)  and  (ii.)  we  obtain  x  =  3,  y  =  J.    Substitute  these 
values  in  the  first  of  the  given  equations ;  then 

6  +  2  +  2  =  7;  therefore  z=  -  I, 
Thus  «  =  3,  y  =  J,  and  2  =  —  1  are  the  values  required. 

Ex.  2.  Solve  the  equations 

4. =  5^ 

y     z     X 

1  +  1-1  =  3. 

z     X     y 

1+1-1=1. 

X     y     z 
Add  the  first  two  equations  ;  then 

2  1 

-  =  8,  whence  2  =  -• 
z  4 

Add  the  first  and  third  equations  ;  then 

2  1 

-  =  6,  whence  y  =  — 
y  3 

Add  the  second  and  third  equations ;  then 

-  =  4,  whence  x  =  — 
X       '  2 
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EXAMPLES  XXV. 

1.  y-\-  z  =  U,  10.          X  -f  y  +  «  =  1, 

x  +  y  =  24.  2^4    . 

^H-x  =  26,  3         4       2 

-     X  +  2^  =  2  c.  11.  ax  +  62/  =  1, 

3.  a- +  2^  +  ^  =  1,  62/  +  c«  =  l, 
2  X  +  3  2/  +  2  =  4,  C2  +  ax  =  1. 
4x  +  92/  +  ;?  =  16.  12.  C2^  +  6;?  =  6c. 

4.  5  X  +  3  2/  +  7  2?  =  2,  az+  cx  =  ca, 
2  X  -  4  y  +  9  2J  =  7,  6x  +  a2^  =  a6. 
3x  +  22/  +  655  =  3. 

5.  ^x-2/  +  .  =  4,  18-    x4-2/  +  -  =  3, 

6xH-2/+3«  =  6,  2r4.S«4.^-2 

2x-32/  +  4^  =  20.  2x  +  3j^  +  -_2, 

6.  x+22/-35?  =  6,  3x-22^  +  ?=ll. 
2xH-42^-72:  =  9,  ^ 


7.      x  + 22/ +  3^  =  4,  ""'  a'  b  '    z 


14.  ?4.?  +  2c^3^ 


2x  +  3y  +  42  =  6,  2x  +  §^4.£  =  2 

3x  +  4y4-62  =  8.  a         6       a        ' 

8.  3x  +  22/  +  6.  =  21,  3x_2j^^3c^,, 
2a;-32^  +  4iS  =  ll,  a        f)        z 

x  +  Sy  +  7z  =  20,  15.   a;  -  a2^  4- a^^  =  a^, 

9.  10x-22/  +  4«  =  6,  z-by  +  b^z  =  b^ 

Sx+by-Sz  =  7,  x-cy  +  c'^z  =  c^. 
x  +  3y-22  =  2. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
Problems. 

109.  We  shall  now  give  examples  of  problems  which 
involve  more  than  one  unknown  quantity,  and  in  which 
the  relations  between  the  known  and  unknown  quantities 
are  expressed  algebraically  by  means  of  equations  of  the 
first  degree. 

Many  of  the  problems  given  in  Chapter  VII.*  really  con- 
tain two  unknown  quantities,  but  the  given  relations  are 
in  those  cases  of  so  simple  a  nature  that  it  is  easy  to  find 
an  equation  giving  one  of  the  unknown  quantities  in 
terms  of  the  known  quantities,  and  when  one  of  the 
unknown  quantities  is  found,  the  other  is  immediately 
determined. 

Ex.  1.   Find  two  numbers  such  that  the  greater  exceeds  twice 
the  less  by  three,  and  that  twice  the  greater  exceeds  the  less  by  27. 
Let  X  and  y  be  the  numbers,  of  which  x  is  the  greater. 
Then  we  have  by  the  conditions  of  the  problem 
X  -  2  y  =  3, 
and  2x—    y  =27, 

Multiply  the  first  equation  by  2  ;  then 
2a-4y  =  6. 

Now  subtract  the  members  of  this  last  equation  from  the  corre- 
sponding members  of  the  second  equation,  and  we  have 

3}^  =  21,  ory  =  7. 
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Then  from  the  first  equation 

Thus  the  numbers  are  17  and  7. 

Ex.  2.  A  number  of  two  digits  is  equal  to  seven  times  the  sum 
of  its  digits,  and  the  digit  in  the  ten's  place  is  greater  by  four  than 
the  digit  in  the  unit's  place.     What  is  the  number  ? 

Let  X  be  the  digit  in  the  ten's  place,  and  y  be  the  digit  in  the 
unit's  place. 

Then  the  number  is  equal  to  10  x  +  y^  for  the  »  represents  so 
many  tens  ;  also  the  sum  of  the  digits  is  x  +  ^* 

Hence  we  have  lOx  +  y  =  7(a;  +  y)» 

that  is  10a;  +  y  =  7a;4-7y; 

.*.  3  a;  =  6y,  or  05  =  2y. 

We  have  also  x  —  y-\-^. 

Hence  2  y  =  y  +.  4,  or  y  =  4, 

and  therefore  ac  =  8. 

Thus  the  required  number  is  84. 

Ex.  8.  Find  the  fraction  which  is  equal  to  \  when  its  numerator 
is  increased  by  unity,  and  is  equal  to  \  when  its  denominator  is 
increased  by  unity. 

Let  X  —  the  numerator  of  the  fraction,  and  y  —  the  denominator. 
Then  we  have  by  the  conditions  of  the  problem 

y        2'  y  +  1     3 

Multiply  the  first  equation  by  y  ;  then 

Multiply  the  second  equation  by ;/  +  1 ;  then 

x  =  J(y  +  l). 
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Subtract  the  corresponding  members  of  the  last  two  equations ; 
and  we  have 

i=|-|(y+i). 

from  which  we  find  that  ^  =  8.     Then,  since  ^  is  8, 

2 
Thus  the  fraction  is  |. 

Ex.  4.  A  man  and  a  boy  can  do  in  15  days  a  piece  of  work 
which  would  be  done  in  2  days  by  7  men  and  9  boys.  How  long 
would  it  take  one  man  to  do  it  ? 

Let     X  =  the  number  of  days  in  which  one  man  would  do 
the  whole ; 
and  let  y  =  the   number  of  days  in  which  one  boy  would  do 
the  whole. 

Then  a  man  does  -  th  of  the  whole  in  a  day ;  and  a  boy  does 

X 

-  th  of  the  whole  in  a  day. 

y 

Now  by  the  conditions  of  the  problem  a  man  and  a  boy  together 
do  3^5th  of  the  whole  in  a  day. 

Hence  we  have  -  +  -  =  — 

X     y     \5 

We  have  also,  since  7  men  and  9  boys  do  half  the  work  in  a  day, 

7     9^1 
X     y     2 

Multiply  the  first  equation  by  9  and  subtract  the  second ;  then     • 

9_7^£_1 
a;     35     15     2' 

that  is  -  =  — ,  or  ^  =  i- ; 

X     10        X     20 

.-.  a;  =  20. 

Thus  one  man  would  do  the  work  in  20  days. 
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EXAMPLES  XXVI. 

1.  A  and  B  have  $  50  between  them,  but  if  A  were  to  lose  half 
his  money,  and  B  2  of  his,  they  would  then  have  only  $  20.  How 
much  has  each  ? 

2.  A  number  of  two  digits  has  its  digits  reversed  by  the  addi- 
tion of  9.     Show  that  the  digits  differ  by  unity. 

8.  A  man  bought  8  cows  and  60  sheep  for  $  1125.  He  sold  the 
cows  at  a  profit  of  20  per  cent,  and  the  sheep  at  a  profit  of  10  per 
cent,  and  received  in  all  $1287.50.  What  was  the  cost  of  each 
cow  and  of  each  sheep  ? 

4.  Twenty-eight  tons  of  goods  are  to  be  carried  in  carts  and 
wagons,  and  it  is  found  that  this  will  require  15  carts  and  12 
wagons,  or  else  24  carts  and  8  wagons.  How  nmch  can  each  cart 
and  each  wagon  carry. 

6.  A  and  B  can  perform  a  certain  task  in  30  days,  working 
together.  After  12  days,  however,  B  is  called  off,  and  A  finished 
it  by  himself  24  days  after.  How  long  would  each  take  to  do  the 
work  alone  ? 

6.  If  the  numerator  of  a  certain  fraction  be  increased  by  1  and 
its  denominator  diminished  by  1,  its  value  will  be  1.  If  the  nu- 
merator be  increased  by  the  denominator  and  the  denominator  be 
diminished  by  the  numerator,  its  value  will  be  4.  Find  the 
fraction. 

7.  Find  the  fraction  such  that  if  you  quadruple  the  numerator 
and  add  3  to  the  denominator  the  fraction  is  doubled,  but  if  you 
add  2  to  the  numerator  and  quadruple  the  denominator  the  frac- 
tion is  halved. 

8.  The  first  edition  of  a  book  had  600  pages,  and  was  divided 
into  two  parts.  In  the  second  edition  one  quarter  of  the  second 
part  was  omitted  and  30  pages  added  to  the  first.  The  change 
made  the  two  parts  of  the  same  length.  What  were  they  in  the 
first  edition  ? 
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9.  If  A  were  to  receive  $  10  from  B,  he  would  then  have  twice 
as  much  as  B  would  have  left ;  but  if  B  were  to  receive  $  10  from 
A,  B  would  have  three  times  as  much  as  A  would  have  left.  How 
much  has  each  ? 

10.  A  farmer  sold  30  bushels  of  wheat  and  60  bushels  of  barley 
for  ^  93.76.  He  also  sold  at  the  same. prices  50  bushels  of  wheat 
and  30  bushels  of  barley  for  $96.26.  What  was  the  price  of  the 
wheat  per  bushel  ? 

11.  A  rectangle  is  of  the  same  area  as  another  which  is  6  yards 
longer  and  4  yards  narrower ;  it  is  also  of  the  same  area  as  a  third, 
which  is  8  yards  longer  and  6  yards  narrower.     What  is  its  area  ? 

12.  A  and  B  can  together  do  a  piece  of  work  in  16  days.  After 
working  together  for  6  days,  A  went  away,  and  B  finished  it  by 
himself  24  days  after.     In  what  time  would  A  alone  do  the  whole  ? 

18.  An  income  of  $  120  a  year  is  derived  from  a  sum  of  money 
invested  partly  in  3J  per  cent  stock  and  partly  in  4  per  cent  stock. 
If  the  stock  be  sold  out  when  the  3^  per  cents  are  at  108  and  the 
4  per  cents  at  120,  the  capital  realized  is  $  3672.  How  much  stock 
of  each  kind  was  there  ? 

14.  A  number  of  two  digits  is  equal  to  seven  times  the  sum  of 
its  digits ;  show  that  one  digit  must  be  twice  the  other. 

16.  Find  all  the  numbers  of  two  digits,  each  of  which  is  equal 
to  four  times  the  sum  of  the  digits. 

16.  $  1000  is  divided  between  A,  B,  C,  and  D.  B  gets  half  as 
much  as  A ;  the  excess  of  C's  share  over  D's  share  is  equal  to 
one-third  of  A's  share,  and  if  B's  share  were  increased  by  $  100, 
he  would  have  as  much  as  both  C  and  D.'  Find  how  much 
each  gets. 

17.  A  number  has  two  digits,  of  which  the  second  is  double 
the  first ;  and,  if  the  digits  be  reversed,  the  new  number  exceeds 
the  original  number  by  36  ;  find  the  number. 
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18.  A  certain  number  consists  of  two  digits,  and  another  num- 
ber is  formed  from  it  by  reading  it  backwards.  If  the  sum  of  the 
two  numbers  is  99  and  the  difference  is  45,  find  the  digits. 

19.  In  a  certain  proper  fraction  the  difference  between  the 
numerator  and  the  denominator  is  12,  and  if  each  be  increased 
by  5,  the  fraction  becomes  equal  to  f .    Find  it. 

20.  The  wages  of  10  men  and  8  boys  for  a  day  amount  to  $  3t  ; 
and  four  men  receive  $  5.50  more  than  six  boys.  How  much  does 
each  boy  receive  ? 

21.  A  farmer  has  two  farms,  for  each  of  which  he  pays  a  rent  of 
^7.50  an  acre,  and  his  total  rent  is  $3375.  If  the  rent  of  one 
farm  were  reduced  by  $1.25  an  acre,  and  that  of  the  other  by 
$  2.50  an  acre,  his  rent  would  be  $  2500.  What  is  the  acreage  of 
each  of  the  farms  ? 

22.  A  man  has  one  pound's  worth  of  silver  in  half-crowns, 
shillings,  and  sixpences ;  and  he  has  in  all  20  coins.  If  he  changed 
the  sixpences  for  pennies,  and  the  shillings  for  sixpences,  he  would 
have  73  coins.    How  many  coins  of  each  kind  has  he  ? 

23.  The  price  of  a  passenger's  ticket  on  a  French  railway  is 
proportional  to  the  distance  he  travels  ;  he  is  allowed  25  kilo- 
grammes of  luggage  free,  but  on  every  kilogramme  beyond  this 
amount  he  is  charged  a  sum  proportional  to  the  distance  he  goes. 
If  a  journey  of  200  miles  with  50  kilos,  of  luggage  cost  25  francs, 
and  a  journey  of  150  miles  with  35  kilos,  cost  16^  francs,  what 
will  a  journey  of  100  miles  with  100  kilos,  cost  ? 

24.  A  has  twice  as  many  dimes  as  dollars ;  B,  who  has  60  cents 
more  than  A,  has  twice  as  many  dollars  as  dimes ;  together  they 
have  one  more  dime  than  ttey  have  dollars.   How  much  has  each  ? 

25.  Of  the  candidates  in  a  certahi  examination,  one-quarter  fail. 
The  number  of  marks  required  for  passing  is  less  by  2  than  the 
average  marks  obtained  by  all  the  candidates,  less  by  11  than  the 
average  marks  of  those  who  pass,  and  equal  to  double  the  average 
marks  of  those  who  fail.  How  many  marks  are  required  for 
passing? 
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MISCELLANEOUS  EXAMPLES    U. 

A.  1.   Find  the  value  of 

ab-h  2  be  -  Scd     a*  +  b^-  c"^ 
b+'c-^d  a2  +  6=!-V 

when  a  =  1,  6  =  2,  c  =  —  3,  and  d  =  0. 


2.  Subtract  2a-S(a-b-a)  from  2  6  -  3  (6  -  a  -  6). 

3.  Show  that 
(a;+3)(y+3)-3(x+l)(y+l)+3(a;-l)(y-l)-(a;-3)(y-3)=0, 

and  that 

(a;+2)(y+2)-4(.r4-l)(y+l)+6«y-4(a;-lK2/-l) 

+  (x-2)(y-2)=0. 

4.  Divide  s^  -  ()X*  -{■  7 x^  -  x^  -  ^x  -\-  2  hy  a^  -  Sx^  +  Sx  -  I. 
6.   Solve  the  equations : 

a\  a;     g  +  l  ■  a;  +  2     g  +  3^^ 
^'^2346 

(ii.)   1  +  ^  =  5,  2x+^-17=0. 


(iii.)  ax  —  by  =  a^  —  6*2  ^ 
6a;  —  aj/ : 


•  —  by  =  a'^  —  6*2 . 
'.  —  ay=b'^  —  a^f 


6.  A  number  of  marbles  were  divided  among  three  boys  so  that 
the  first  boy  had  10  less  than  half  of  the  whole,  the  second  had 
10  more  than  a  quarter  of  what  was  left,  and  the  third  had  20. 
How  many  marbles  were  there  ? 

B.  1.  Find  the  numerical  value  of 

(a  -  6)2  H- (6  -  cy^^c  -  ay  +(6  -  c)(c  -  a)<^a  -  6), 

when  a  =  1,  6  =  2,  and  c  =  J. 

2.  From  the  sum  of  (2  a  —  6)2  and  (a  —  2  6)2  take  the  square 
of  2(a-6). 
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3.  Show  that 

ns  =  «(w  -  l)(n  -  2)+  3n(n  -  1)+  n, 
and     n*=n(n-l)(n-2)(n-3)+6n(n-l)(n-2)  +  7n(n-l)4-n. 

4.  Find  the  algebraical  expression  which,  when  divided  by 
x2  -  2  a;  H-  1,  gives  a  quotient  «2  4.  2  x  +  1  and  a  remainder  a  +  1. 

6.  Solve 

(i.)  3(a;  +  3)^  +  5(a;  +  5)2  =  8(a  +  8)2. 

(ii.^   i(x  +  y)-iix-y)=S 


K^ 


+  y)-Kx-y)=S  I 

+  y)-iix-y)=nr 


(iii.)    i  +  ^  =  l,     ^-^  =  i- 
«     y  as     y     6 

6.  A  man  paid  a  bill  of  £  100  with  sovereigns  and  crowns, 
using  in  all  130  coins.     How  many  coins  of  each  sort  did  he  use  ? 


C.  1.   Simplify  a-[aH-6-{a  +  6H-c-a  +  6  +  c-f  <!}]. 

2.  Find  the  sum,  the  difference,  and  the  product  of  a  H-  6  and 
q__b 

2     2 

3.  Show  that 

ab  -  S(a  -  1)(6  -  1)  +  3(a  -  2)(6  -  2) -(a  -  3)(6  -  3)  =  0, 
and  that 

ah  -  i(a  -  1)(6  -  1)+  Q(a  -  2)(6  -  2) 

-  4(a  -  3)(6  -  3)  +  (rt  -  4)(6  -  4)=  0. 

4.  Divide  a' + 6* + c* — 3  abc  by  a + ft + c,  and  from  the  result  write 
down,  without  division,  the  quotient  when  S  x^  -{■  S  y^  ■{■  z^  —  12  xyz 
is  divided  by  2x-{-2y  •\-  z, 

5.  Solve  the  equations : 

(i.)  «  =  i(5y  +  2),  y  =  }(«-!)• 
(ii.)  ax-^by  =  a^,  hx -{■  ay  =  b^. 

6.  A  and  B  each  shoot  30  arrows  at  a  target.  B  makes  twice 
as  many  hits  as  A,  and  A  makes  three  times  as  many  misses  as  B. 
Find  the  number  of  hits  and  misses  of  each. 

I 
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D.  1.   Find  the  value  of 

abc(ah  -\- he -\- cd -\-  da)-r-{a  H-  h)(a  4-  c)(a  +  d), 
when  a  =  1,  6  =  3,  c  =  —  5,  and  d  =  0. 

2.  Simplify  (a  +  by  -  [2  a^  -  {(a  -  b)  (a  +  2  &)  -  6(a  -  6)}]. 

3.  Find  the  continued  product  of  x  -\-  a,  x  +  b,  and  x  +  c  ;  and 
from  the  result  write  down  the  continued  product  of  a  —  x,  a  —  y, 
and  a  —  z. 

4.  Divide  75  a^ft^cS  -  l^a^b*c^  by  SoSftc^,  and 

(,2  _  2  62  _  6  c2  4- a6-ac  + 7  6c  by  o-6  +  2c. 

5.  Solve  the  equations : 

(i.)  J(a^-l)-K^-2)+}(x-3)=0. 


(il.) 

2 

3 

J. 

9 

(ill.) 

=  22, 

7_ 

X 

-1  =  20. 

y 

6.   A  square  grass  plot  would  contain  69  squarie  feet  less  if  each 
side  were  one  foot  shorter.    How  many  square  feet  does  it  contain  ? 

E.   1.    Simplify 
b'^  4-  {b(a  —  c)+  ac}  —  a{b  —  a  —  c}  -{-  b(c  —  b  —  a)  —  ab. 

2.   From  what  must  the  sum  of  3  a^  H-  2  aft  —  ac,  3  6^  4.  2  6o  —  ab, 
and  3  c2  H-  2  ca  —  be  be  taken  in  order  that  the  remainder  may  be 

^2  _,_  52  +  c2  ? 

8.  Show  that  (x  4-  2^)"^  4-  (2/  4-  zy  4-  (2?  4-  xy 

4-  2(x  4-  2/)(x  4-  z)-]-  2(2/  +  5r)(y  4-  x)+2(z  +  a;)(2r  4-  2^) 
=  4(ic  4-  2^  4-  ssy- 

4.   Divide  Ja;3  4-  y  a;2  _  ^a;  ^  4  ^^y  1  j.  4.  2,  and 

aca^  4-  (ad  —  bc)x^  —  (ac  4~  bd)x  4-  6c  by  ax  —  b. 
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5.  Solve  the  equations : 

(i.)    (a; -!)(«  + 2)=  x2  + 3. 

(ii,)    2a;  +  .4y  =  1.2) 
6a; +  .2  y  =  1.8/' 

(ui.)     (o-6)a;  =  (a+6)yl 
a;  +  y  =  2a  / 

6.  Find  two  numbers  such  that  twice  their  difference  is  greater 
by  unity  than  the  smaller  number,  and  is  less  by  two  than  the 
larger  number. 

F.  1.  Find  the  value  of  3(x4- y +2)' -(«*  4- y®  +  2?*),  when 
X  =  3,  y  =  —  5,  and  z=7. 

2.  Find  the  continued  product  of  a*  +  «*,  a^  +  x^,  a  4-  x,  and 
a  —  X. 

8.   Show  that  (1  -  a)(l  -  6)+  a(l-b)+b  =  1, 
and  that  (1  -  a)  (1  -  6)  (1  -  c)  +  a(l  -  6) (1  -  c)  +  6(1  -  c)  +  c  =  1. 

4.  Divide        4y*  -  9y2  ^.  6y  -  1  by  2y2  +  3y  -  1. 
Divide  also  a2  H-  2h^  -  Sc^  -^  he  +  2ac  -^  3 ab  hy  a  -^  b  -  c. 

6.   Solve  the  equations  : 

(i.)    (a  +  x)(6  +  x)  =  (c  +  x)(dH-x). 
(ii.)   3x-7y  =  4,  7x-9y  =  2. 

6.  If  12  lbs.  of  tea  and  3  lbs.  of  coffee  oost  $8.76,  and  12  lbs. 
of  coffee  and  3  lbs.  of  tea  cost  $6.24,  what  is  the  price  per  lb. 
of  tea  and  of  coffee  ? 
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CHAPTER  X. 
Factors. 

110.  Definitions.  An  algebraical  expression  which  does 
not  contain  any  letter  in  the  denominator  of  any  term  is 
called  an  integral  expression. 

Thus  a  +  6  and  \a^  —  ^h^  are  integral  expressions. 

An  expression  is  said  to  be  integral  with  respect  to  any 
particular  letter  when  that  letter  does  not  occur  in  the 
denominator  of  any  term. 

Thus  —  -\ — =^  is  integral  with  respect  to  x. 
a      a-{-  b 

An  expression  is  said  to  be  rational  when  none  of  its 
terms  contain  square  or  other  roots. 

111.  In  the  present  chapter  we  shall  show  how  factors 
of  rational  and  integral  algebraical  expressions  can  be 
found  in  certain  simple  cases. 

In  arithmetic  we  mean  by  the  factors  of  a  number  its 
integral  divisors  only ;  and  similarly,  by  the  factors  of  an 
algebraical  expression,  we  mean  the  rational  and  integral 
expressions  which  exactly  divide  it. 

112.  Monomial  Factors.  When  any  letter,  or  group  of 
letters,  is  common  to  all  the  terms  of  an  expression,  each 
terra,  and  therefore  the  whole  expression,  is  divisible  by 
that  letter,  or  group  of  letters. 
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Thus  ab-^  ac  =  a(^b-{-  c), 

a^b  +  ab^  =  ab(a  +  b), 
and  3 aoi^y  4-  6  ax-y^  =  3  axhf  (x  +  2  y^). 

Monomial  factors,  if  there  are  any,  can  be  seen  by 
inspection,  and  the  whole  expression  can  be  at  once  writ- 
ten as  the  product  of  the  monomial  factor  and  its  co-factor, 
as  in  the  above  examples.  In  what  follows  therefore  we 
need  only  consider  expressions  which  have  been  freed 
from  monomial  factors. 

EXAMPLES  XXVII. 
Find  the  factors  of  the  following  expressions : 

1.  x^-{-x.  7.   X* -6sc8y  +  20ir2y2. 

2.  a'^-ab,  8.   «^  -  a'x  +  a^xs. 

3.  ab-bc.  9.   6  ax^  -  5  rt«x^ -f  20  a^x^. 

4.  2axH-ix2.  •  10.   Sa^x^-la^y^. 

6.     4X3-3X2.  11.     11  026c2  -  1  rt&2c8. 

6.   a^-Sa'^b,  12.  pV»*^  -  7i>V- 

113.  Factors  found  by  comparing  with  Enown  Identities. 
Sometimes  an  algebraical  expression  is  of  the  same  form 
as  some  known  result  of  multiplication :  in  this  case  its 
factors  can  be  written  down.  We  proceed  to  apply  this 
principle  in  the  case  of  the  most  important  forms  of 
algebraical  expressions. 

114.  We  know  that 

a^-^2ab-^b^  =  {a  +  by, 
and  a^  -  2afe  -f  6^  ^  (a  -  by. 
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Hence,  when  a  trinomial  expression  consists  of  the  sum 
of  the  squares  of  any  two  quantities  plus  twice  the  product 
of  the  quantities,  it  is  equal  to  the  square  of  their  sum. 
And  when  a  trinomial  expression  consists  of  the  sum  of 
the  squares  of  any  two  quantities  minus  ticice  their  product, 
it  is  equal  to  the  square  of  their  difference. 

Hence  it  is  easy  to  recognize  when  a  trinomial  is  a 
complete  square ;  for  two  of  the  terms  must  be  squares, 
and  the  remaining  term  must  be  twice  the  product  of  the 
quantities  whose  squares  are  the  other  terms. 

The  two  terms  which  are  squares  must  both  have  the 
same  sign. 

Thus  a2  4-  6  a6  H-  9  h\  that  is  a^  +  (3  &)2  -f  2  a  (3  6),  consists  of 
the  squares  of  a  aud  3  h  together  with  twice  the  product  of  a  and 
3  6,  and  hence 

a24-6a6  +  96-2=  (a +  3  6)2. 
Again, 
4a6-a2-462=_(a24.462_4a6)  =  -{a24-  (2  6)2  -  2  a  (2  6)} 

=  -  (a  -  2  6)2. 
As  other  examples,  we  have 

10 a*  +  8a2  +  1  =(4 a'^y  +  2  (4  a^)  +  1  =  (4a2  +  1)2, 
08  ^  4a;22/2  Jf.^xy^  =  x  (x2  -  4x?/2  +  42/*)} 

=  a:{x2  _  2a;  (2y2)4-  (2y'^y}  =  x(x  -2y^y, 
and  (a  +  6)2  -  2c  (a  +  6)+  c^  =  {(a  +  6)-  c}2. 

Note.  —  We  may  consider  that  a2  __  2  a6  +  62  is  equal  to 
(6  —  a)2  instead  of  (a  —  6)2,  for  by  the  Law  of  Signs  (6  —  ay, 
that  is  {—(a  —  6)}2,  is  equal  to  (a  —  6)2.  In  fact,  when  we  find 
that  an  expression  is  equal  to  the  product  of  two  factors,  we  may 
equally  well  consider  it  is  as  the  product  of  the  same  two  factors 
with  all  the  signs  changed. 
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EXAMPLES  XXVin. 
Find  the  factors  of  the  following  expressions : 

1.  4x2  +  4x+l.  9.   3a«4-6a6  4-36«. 

2.  9x2-6x4-1.  10.   5a*-10a26  +  5  64. 

5.  1-8x2  + 16x*.  11.   a8-6a26  +  9a62. 

4.  4a2-12a6  +  9&2.  13.  Sa^  -  SO  a*b^ -{-75  a^b\ 

b.  9  a*  +  24  a^b^  +  16  6*.  13.  4  x^y^  -  x*  -  4  y*. 

6.  x2  +  xy  +  j2^2.  14.  8x2 -4x*- 4. 

7.  4  a2x2  +  4  aftxy  +  62y2.  15.  4  xys  _  4  x2^/2  _|.  ^-Sy. 

8.  26  a»x2  -  30  a:^b^xy  +  9  b^y^,  18.  x2y2  +  -^y  _{.  j  a;y8. 

17.  (a  +  6)2  4.4c(a4-&)+4c2. 

18.  (x2  +  y2)2  _  2  (x2  +  y«)  ;s2  4.  gi, 

19.  4x2y2  4.  4  (a  +  6)  xy  4-  (a  +  6)2. 

20.  9(a  +  &)2-6c(a  +  &)+c2. 

115.   From  the  formula 

d'-b^  =  {a  +  b){a-b)y 

we  see  that  the  difference  of  the  squares  of  any  two  quan- 
tities is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  sum  and  the  difference 
of  the  quantities. 

Thus  a2  -  4  62,  or  a^  -  (2  6)2,  is  equal  to  (a  +  2  6)  (a  -  2  6). 
Also  9  x8  -  4  xy2,  that  is  x  {(3  x)2  -  (2  y)^],  is  equal  to 

x(3x  +  2y)(3x-2y). 
As  other  examples,  we  have  : 

Saxy-lS  aVy^  =  2  axj/  (4  -  9  aPxY^)  =  2  axy  {22  -  (3  axy)2} 
=  2  axy  (2  —  3  axy)  (2  +  3  axy) , 
a*  -  6*  =  (a2  +  62)(a2  -  62)=  (a2  +  62)(a  +  6)(«  -  6), 
and         792  -  712  -^79  4.  7i)(79  _  71)=  150  x  8  =  1200. 
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We  may  deal  with  the  squares  of  multinomial  expres- 
sions in  precisely  the  same  way  as  with  the  squares  of 
monomial  expressions. 

Thus  (a  4-  6)2  -  c^  =  {(«  +  6) H-c}{Ca  +  6)  -  c} 

=  (a  +  6  +  c)(a  +  6-c), 
a*  +  a'^b"'  +  6*  =  (a^  +  b^-y  -  (ab)'^  =  (a^  +  62  +  ab) (a^  +  6^  _  ^5)^ 
and    (2rt-6  +  2c)-^-(a  +  46 +  c)2 

=  {(2  a  -  6  +  2  c)  +  (rt  +  4  6  +  c)} {(2  a  -  6  +  2  c)-  (a  4-  4  6  +  c)} 
=  (3a  +  36  +  3c)(a  -  56  +  r). 

EXAMPLES  XXIX. 
Find  the  factors  of  the  following  expressions : 


1.     rt2-9. 

19. 

X*  -  y*. 

3.    16-62. 

90. 

X*  -  16  y*. 

8.   25a2_52. 

21. 

81  ai  -  16  6*. 

4.   a:2-9y2. 

22. 

625  a*- 256  X*. 

6.    16a;2-92^2. 

28. 

xV  -  a'6^ 

6.   64  a2- 49  62. 

24. 

a*6*  -  81  c^d*. 

7.   4a2-8162. 

26. 

81xV-l. 

8.   x'-9yK 

26. 

16a»6'c*-l. 

9.   36  a* -49  62 

27. 

16  -  81  xy. 

10.   4a262-9c2. 

28. 

x8-y8. 

11.   9rt2x2-49  62y2. 

29. 

rt8  _  68C8. 

12.    49  a^6V'- 36x^^2. 

30. 

aio  -  a2. 

18.    4x^2-9x5. 

31. 

(a  +  6)2  -  c2. 

14.   8a62-18a8. 

82. 

(a  +  6)2-4c2. 

16.    3a5-108rt8. 

83. 

4(x+y)2-l. 

16.    7a^-2Sa\ 

84. 

9(x-y)2-4. 

17.    8x32^-32x^8. 

86. 

(X  +  J,)2-(x-2,)2. 

18.    7a6c2-7o868. 

36. 

(2a4-6)2-(26  +  a)2. 
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37.  a;2-(x-y)2.  41.  (a^ -f  6-^)2  -  4  a^ft'. 

38.  a2-(26-a)2.  48.  (a  +  6  +  c)« -(«  -  6  -  c)«. 

39.  4  (o+ 6)2- (a -6)2.  43.  (.3a +6- 2c)2-(a+3  6-c)2. 

40.  9(x-f  y)2-4(x-y)2.  44.  (a  -  26  +  3c)2 -(a  -  c)2. 

46.    (3  x2  +  X  -  2)2  -(x3  -  X  -  2)2. 

116.   From  the  formulae 

a^  +  a^  =  (x  +  a)(a^^ax  +  a^), 
and  ic*  -  a^  =  (;i-  _  a)  (or  +  aa;  +  a^,      [Art.  87.] 

we  see  that  the  sum  of  the  cubes  of  any  two  quantities  is 
divisible  by  the  sum  of  the  quantities ;  and  that  the  dif- 
ference of  the  cubes  of  any  two  quantities  is  divisible  by 
the  difference  of  the  quantities. 

Thus  8  rt^  -f  27  b\  that  is  (2  a)8  +  (3  6)»,  is  divisible  by  2  a  4-  3  6, 
and  the  quotient  is  (2  a)2  -  (2  a)  (3  b)  +  (3  6)2,  that  is 
4a2-6a6  +  962. 
Also  27x8-8,  that  is  (3x)»  -  2«,  is  equal  to 

(3x-2){(3x)2  +  (2.3x)+22}  =  (3x-2)(9x2  +  6x  +  4). 
As  other  examples, 

flSfts  _  1  c8  =  (rt6  -  i c)(a262  +  I  abc  +  }  c2), 
and  o6  -  6^  =  (a'  +  6^)  (a^  —  6') 

=  (a  +  6)(a2  -ab  +  b^){a  -  6)(a'2  4-  o6  +  &'0- 

The  cubes  of  multinomial  expressions  may  be  dealt 
with  in  precisely  the  same  way. 

Thus  (a  +  6)8  -  c3  =  {(a  +  6)  -  c}  {(a  +  6)2  +  («  +  6)  c  +  c2}, 
and  (x-2y)«-(y-2x)« 

=  (x-2y-y-2x){(x-2y)2+(x-2y)(y-2x)  +  (y-2x)2} 
=  (3x-3y)(3x2-3x2/  +  3y2). 
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EXAMPLES  XXX. 
Find  factors  of  each  of  the  following  expressions : 


1. 

o8-8  6». 

2. 

Sa'^  +  ft*. 

3. 

8a»-125a^. 

4. 

cfi-l25x\ 

5. 

4a8  +  32  68. 

6. 

27x^-\y^, 

7. 

xV-^-iiO^b^' 

8. 

8a-»6«  +  x\ 

9. 

2xy8-J«». 

10. 

^a^h'^-\ahK 

11. 

3a»6  +  24a6*. 

12. 

40  a86c- 6  64c*. 

13. 

a''  -  64. 

14. 

64a^- 72966. 

15. 

fl;i2  _  a656. 

16. 

(a;  +  2y)3_2,8. 

17. 

(x  +  2y)8  4-(y  +  2a;)8. 

18. 

(2y-a5)8-(2x-y)8. 

19. 

(aj_3y)8-(y-3x)8. 

20. 

(22^-x)8+(2x-y)8. 

117.   By  multiplication  we  have 

(a;  +  a)  (oj  +  6)  =  a^  +  (a  H-  6)  a;  4-  a6. 

Hence  conversely,  if  an  expression  of  the  form 
st?+px-\-qhQ  the  product  of  the  two  factors  x  +  a  and 
a;  +  6,  the  given  expression  must  be  the  same  as 

^  +  {a'\-h)X'\-ab\ 

we  must  therefore  have  p  =  a  +  5  and  q  =  ab.    Hence 
a  and  b  are  8uch  that  their  sum  is  p,  and  their  product  q. 

For  example,  to  find  the  factors  of  a;^  +  7  a;  4-  12.  The  factors 
will  be  a;  +  a  and  x  4-  6,  where  ab  =  12  and  a  +  6  =  7.  Hence  we 
must  find  two  numbers  whose  product  is  12  and  whose  sum  is  7. 
Pairs  of  numbers  whose  product  is  12  are  12  and  1,  0  and  2,  and 
4  and  3 ;  and  the  sum  of  the  last  pair  is  7.  Hence 
x2  +  7  x  +  12  =  (X  +  4)  (aj  +  3) . 

Again,  to  find  the  factors  of  x^  —  7x-{-  10,  we  liave  to  find  two 
numbers  whose  product  is  10,  and  whose  sum  is  —  7.  Since  the 
product  is  +  10,  the  two  numbers  must  both  be  positive  or  both 
negative ;  and  since  the  sum  is  —  7,  they  must  both  be  negative. 
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The  pairs  of  negative  numbers  whose  product  is  10  are  —  10  and 
—  1,  and  —  5  and  —  2  ;  and  the  sum  of  the  last  pair  is  —  7.    Hence 

a;2  _  7  a;  +  10  =(x  -  6)(aj  -  2). 

Again,  to  find  the  factors  of  x^  -f  3  x  —  18,  we  have  to  find  two 
numbers  whose  product  is  —  18,  and  whose  sum  is  8.  Since  the 
product  is  —  18,  one  of  the  numbers  is  positive  and  the  other 
negative.  The  pairs  of  numbers  whose  product  is  —  18  are  —  18 
and  1,-9  and  2,  —  6  and  3,-8  and  6,-2  and  9,  and  —  1  and 
18  ;  and  of  these  pairs  the  sum  of  6  and  —  3  is  3.    Hence 

x2  +  3 a;  -  18  =(x  4-  6)(a;  -  3). 

BXAMPLBS  XXXI. 
Find  the  factors  of  each  of  the  following  expressions : 
1.   «2^4aj^_3. 

3.  x2--4x  +  3. 
8.   x^-Qx-\-S. 

4.  x2-8x+16. 
6.   x2-llx+18. 

6.  x2  4.9aj^_20. 

7.  x2  +  2x-3. 

8.  x'2  +  4x-6. 

9.  x2  +  x-6. 

10.  X2-X-0. 

11.  x2+2a;-35. 

12.  x2-3x-10. 

118.    By  multiplication  we  have 

(ax  +  b)  (ex  +  d)  =  acop^  -j-  (ad  +  bc)x  +  bcL 

Hence  conversely,  if  an  expression  of  the  form 
pa^  -^qx'{-r  be  the  product  of  the  two  factors  oa?  +  6 
and  ex  +  d,  the  given  expression  must  be  the  same  as 


18. 

x2  +  6a;-14. 

14. 

x2_x-132. 

16. 

x«+18x:l-72. 

16. 

x2-5a;-84. 

17. 

x2_25a;4-160. 

18. 

x2+6x-160. 

19. 

x2+llx-180. 

20. 

x2  _  X  -  156. 

21. 

x2  -  31 X  +  240. 

22. 

x2-l7x-200. 

28. 

x2-34x  +  288. 

24. 

x2-35x-200. 
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aca^  +  (ad+bc)x -{-hd]  we  must  therefore  have  ac=p, 
bd=r,  and  ad-{-bc  =  q.  We  can  in  simple  eases  find  by 
trial  the  values  of  a,  b,  c,  d  which  satisfy  these  relations. 

For  example,  to  find  the  factors  of  Sx^ -  16x  +  6.  The  Sx^ 
can  only  be  given  by  the  multiplication  of  3  x  and  x.  The  6  could 
only  be  given  by  the  multiplication  of  5  and  1,  or  —  5  and  —  1 ; 
and,  since  the  middle  term  is  nej;ative,  the  latter  pair  must  be 
taken.  We  have  now  only  a  choice  between  (3  x  —  5)  (x  —  1)  and 
(3x  —  l)(x  —  5),  and  it  is  at  once  seen  that  the  latter  must  be 
taken  in  order  that  the  coefficient  of  x  in  the  product  may  be  —  16. 
Thus  the  factors  required  are  3  x  —  1  and  x  —  5. 

Again,  to  find  the  factors  of  5x^  +  32x  —  21,  the  5x^  can  only 
be  given  by  the  multiplication  of  5x  and  x.  The  end  term  —  21 
can  be  the  product  of  —21  and  1,-7  and  3,  —3  and  7,  or  —1  and 
21.  The  possible  pairs  of  factors,  so  far  as  the  two  end  terms 
are  concerned,  are  therefore  (5x  T  21)(x  ±  1)»  (5xT7)(xi3), 
(5x  T  3)(x  ±  7),  and  (5x  T  1)(»^  ±  21).  It  will  be  found  that  of 
these  pairs  the  one  which  will  give  32  x  for  the  middle  term  is 

(5x-3)(x-f  7). 

119.  The  factors  of  ic*  — Say  H-4y'  can  be  found  in 
the  same  way  as  the  factors  of  a:*  —  5  a  4-  4.  For  we 
must  find  two  quantities  whose  product  is  4y^,  and  whose 
sum  is  —  5  y :  these  are  —  4  y  and  —  y.     Hence 

0^  —  5  a'y  4- 4  y  *  =  (a?  —  4  y )  ( oj  —  1/ ) . 

So  also  the  factors  of  l^x^ —  IGxy -^5y^  can  be  found  in 
the  same  way  as  the  factors  of  3  a^  —  16  .r  -|-  5 ;  and  the 
factors  of  either  can  be  written  down  as  soon  as  the  fac- 
tors of  the  other  are  known. 

For  example,  if  we  know  that  5  x^  -f  32  x  -  21  =  (5  x  -  3)  (x  +  7), 
we  must  have  6 x^  -f  32 xy  —  21  y'-  ={bx  -  Sy)(x  -{-  7  y). 
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EXAMPLES  XXXII. 
Find  the  factors  of  each  of  the  following  expressions : 

1.  3x2-10x4-3.  20.    7x2  4-123x-54. 

2.  3 x2  -  17  X  +  10.  21.   24 x2  -  30x  -  75. 
8.  2x2+ 11  x+ 12.                  '     22.    x2  +  4xy  +  3y2. 
4.   2x2-f3x-2.  23.   x^-Gxy  +  Sy^. 
6.   3x2+7x-6.                         24.  x^  -  llxy  +  18y2. 

6.  4x2  +  X  -  3.  26.  x2  +  5 xy  -  14 y2. 

7.  5x2-38xH-21.  26.  x2  -  25xy  +  160y2. 

8.  3x2  +  11 X- 20.  27.  x2- 35x2/ -200 2/2. 

9.  7x2-33x-54.  28.  3x2  -  17x2/ +  lOj/2. 

10.  5x2-38x4-48.  29.    7x2  -  33xy  -  54j/2 

11.  7x2  4-75x-108.  30.   24  x2  -  70  xy  -  75  2/2. 

12.  9x2  4-130x-75.  31.   x*- 13x2  4- 36. 

18.  4x2  4-21x-18.  82.  x*  -  25 xV  +  144 2/*. 

14.  4x2  4- 4x- 16.  88.  36 x*  -  97 x22/2  4- 36 2/*. 

16.  Cx2  4-55x-60.  84.  x8-3x2-18x. 
18.  10x2  4-3x-l.  36.  x32/-x22/2- 2x2/8. 

17.  132x2  4- 3C-1.  86.  15x*2/- 4x82/2 -4x22/8. 

18.  4 x2  -  5 X  4-  1.  87.  75 xy^  -  130 x'V  -  9x82/5. 

19.  12x2  4-50x-50. 

120.  It  is  clear  that  the  method  of  finding  by  trial  the 
factors  of  an  expression  of  the  form  poi?  +  qx  +  r,  where 
p,  q,  r  are  known  numbers,  would  be  very  tedious  if 
there  were  many  pairs  of  numbers  whose  product  was  p, 
and  many  pairs  whose  product  was  r,  for  there  would 
then  be  very  many  pairs  of  factors  which  would  agree 
with  the  given  expression  so  far  as  the  end  terms 
were  concerned,  and  out  of  these  the  single  pair  which 
would  give  the  correct  middle  term  would  have  to  be 
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sought.  It  would,  for  example,  be  almost  impossible  to 
find  the  factors  of  2310  y?  -  2419  x  -  9009  in  this  way. 

Again,  we  not  unfrequeutly  meet  with  such  an  expres- 
sion as  a^  H-  6  a  +  7  which  cannot  be  written  as  the  prod- 
uct of  two  factors  altogether"  rational,  and  in  such  a  case 
it  would  be  impracticable  to  try  to  guess  the  factors. 

We  therefore  need  some  method  of  finding  the  fac- 
tors of  a  quadratic  expression  which  is  applicable  to  all 
cases.     This  method  we  proceed  to  investigate. 

121.  We  first  note  that  since  aj*  -f-  2  oa;  +  a^  is  a  perfect 
square,  namely  (aj-f-a)^,  it  follows  that  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  square  of  which  a?  and  2  ax  are  the  first  two  terms, 
we  must  add  the  square  of  a ;  that  is,  we  must  add  the 
square  of  half  of  the  coefficient  of  x. 

For  example,  x^  -^-^xS^  made  a  perfect  square  by  the  addition 
of  {Xf  ;  ^.nd  the  square  is  x^  4.  6  x  +  9,  which  is  (a  +  3)2. 

So  also,  x*2  4-  5  X  is  made  a  perfect  square  by  the  addition  of 
(1)2 ;  and  the  square  is  x^  +  5x  -I-  (--':^),  which  is  (x  +  f)^. 

And  x2  —  7  X  is  made  a  perfect  square  by  the  addition  of  (—  J)^, 
that  is  of  ^/  ;  and  the  square  is  x^  —  7  x  +  -*/,  which  is  (x  —  J)^. 

Whatever  a  may  be,  7?  +  ax  is  made  a  perfect  square  by  the 

addition  of  [-V,  for 


X2  + 


„.(l)',.(,.|)- 


122.  We  will  now  find  the  factors  of  ao^  +  &a?  4-  c  by 
a  method  which  is  applicable  in  all  cases. 

The  problem  before  us  is  to  find  two  factors  which  are 
to  be  rational  and  integral  with  respect  to  x,  and  are  there- 
fore of  the  first  degree  in  a?,  but  which  are  not  necessarily 
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rational  and  integral  with  respect  to  arithmetical  num- 
bers or  any  other  letters  which  may  be  involved. 
We  first  apply  the  method  to  some  examples. 

Ex.  1.   Find  the  factors  of 

a;2  +  6  X  +  8. 

As  we  have  seen  in  the  last  article,  oj^  4-  6  x  is  made  a  perfect 
square  by  the  addition  of  3^ ;  hence,  adding  and  subtracting  3^,  we 
have 

x2 +6x4-8  =  a;2-f6x-|-9-9  +  8 

=  (x4-3)2-l. 

The  last  form  of  the  expression  is  the  difference  of  two  squares^ 
and  the  factors  are  therefore  x  +  3  +  1  and  x  +  3  —  1,  that  is  x  +  4 
and  X  +  2.    Hence  the  factors  of  x^  +  G  x  +  8  are  x  +  4  and  x  +  2. 

Ex.  2.   Find  the  factors  of  x^  -  3x  -  28. 

x2  _  3  X  is  made  a  perfect  square  by  the  addition  of  (—  ^)2,  that 
is  of  I ;  hence,  adding  and  subtracting  |,  we  have 

x2  -  3x  -  28  =  x2  -  3x  +  f  -  I  -  28 

=  (X_|)2_1J1 

=  (x-j)-2_(y,)2. 
Now  the  factors  of   the  last  expression  are  aj  —  i  +  V  *°d 

Thus  the  required  factors  are  x  4-  4  and  x  —  7. 

Ex.  3.   To  find  the  factors  of  x^  4-  6  x  4-  7. 
x2  4-  6  X  is  made  a  perfect  square  by  the  addition  of  3^ ;  hence 
we  write 

x2  4- 6x +  7  =  x2  4-6x4-9-94-7 

=  (x  +  3)2-2 

=  (x4-3)2-(v2)2. 

Now  the  factors  of  the  last  expression,  and  therefore  of 
x2  4-  6x  4-  7,  are  X  4-  3  4-  V^  and  X  4-  3  -  V2. 
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Ex.  4.   To  find  the  factors  of  3  a;2  _  lo  jc  +  3. 
3x2 -  lOx  +  3  =  3 (a;a -  .^a; ^_  ly 

Now  a;2_  Y-jc  is  made  a  perfect  square  by  the  addition  of 
(  -  §)2,  that  is  of  ^gS. .  hence 

x2  _  Y  aj  ^_  1  _  a.2  _  Y-  X  +  V  -  ¥  +  1 

=  («^-|)^-¥ 

The  factors  of  the  last  expression  are  x  —  |  -f  }  and  x  —  f  —  J, 
that  is  X  —  }  and  x  —  3 ;  hence 

3x2  -  lOx  +  3  =  3  (X  -  J)(x  -  3). 

From  the  above  examples  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
method  of  finding  the  factors  of  a  quadratic  expression 
consists  in  changing  the  expression  into  an  equivalent 
one  which  is  the  difference  of  two  squares. 

The  factors  of  aa^  -{-bx-^c  are  therefore  found  in  the 
following  manner : 

ax^+bx-{'C  =  afx'  +  -x  +  ^-\ 
\        a        aj 

Now  ic*-|-  a?  is  made  a  perfect  square,  namely  fx-\ ) , 

by  the  addition  of  (  -—  )  =  — - .    And,  by  adding  and  sub- 
,2  \2aJ      4  a* 

tracting  — -  to  the  expression  within  brackets,  we  have 
4  a* 

="l(-fJ-(3^.-:)} 
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The  factors  of  the  expression  in  square  brackets  are, 
by  Art.  115, 

2  a      \\4a^     aj  2a      \\4a-'     a  J 

Hence  aa^  -\-bx-\-c 

This  formula  solves  the  most  important  case  of  factor- 
ing in  elementary  algebra,  and  in  form  represents  a  class 
of  cases,  also  important,  in  which  the  problem  is:  to 
resolve  an  algebraic  expression  of  higher  degree  in  x,  or 
in  X  and  y,  into  a  product  of  factors  of  the  first  degree 
in  the  same  letters.  In  this  problem  the  coefficients  of 
X  and  of  y  in  the  factors  may,  and  frequently  do,  involve 
irrational  quantities  (surds). 

The  principle  of  factoring,  thus  enunciated,  as  the  stu- 
dent will  have  occasion  to  observe  in  the  sequel,  underlies 
all  elementary  methods  for  solving  algebraic  equations. 

123.  Instead  of  working  out  every  example  from  the 
beginning,  we  might  use  the  formula  found  in  the  last 
article,  and  we  should  only  have  to  substitute  for  a,  b, 
and  c  their  values  in  the  particular  case  we  are  consid- 
ering. 

Ex.  1.   Find  the  factors  oi  x^ -{- 7  x -\- 12. 
Here  a  =  1,  6  =  7,  c  =  12. 

Hence         a;2-|-7aH-12 

=  (x  +  4)(ar  +  3). 

K 
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Ex.  3.   Find  the  factors  of  6x2  +  323.^  _  2I  j^. 
Here  a  =  5,  6  =  32y,  c  =  - 2I2/2. 

Hence  — -  =  — f  =  -— ^ ; 

2  a       10         5 

;  f256ws+  105v2l  _19tt 
-\\  25 ~(—T' 

C  6  oJi.  6  6' 

=  (x  +  7y)(6aj-3y). 

124.  If  in  the  formula  of  Art.  122  we  put  2  for  a  and 
4  for  b,  we  obtain  the  factors  of  the  expression  aj^4-2fl:4-4 ; 
these  factors  are  x  + 14-^(1  —  4)  and  a;  + 1— ^(1  —  4); 

that  is,  a;  +  l+V(— 3)  ^^^  a;4-l— V(  — ^)- 

Now  all  squares,  whether  of  positive  or  of  negative 
quantities,  are  positive.  Hence  it  is  impossible  to  find 
any  real  number  whose  square  is  —3.  Such  an  expression 
as  V— 3  is,  however,  often  used  in  algebra;  and  the 
meaning  to  be  given  to  V— 3  is  simply  that  expressed 
by  V^rg  X  V^Ts  =  -  3. 

The  square  root  of  a  negative  quantity  is  said  to  be 
imaginary  ;  and  x-\-l-\-  V— 3  and  a:  4- 1  —  V  —  3  are  said 
to  be  imaginary  factors  of  ic*  +  2  a;  +  4. 

By  referring  to  the  formula  of  Art.  122,  it  will  be  seen 

that  the  factors  of  aai?  +  6aj  +  c  are  imaginary  whenever 
52       ^ 

— is  negative. 

4a^     a 
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125.  Factors  fonnd  by  Bearrangement  and  Grouping  of 
Terms.  The  factors  of  many  expressions  can  be  found 
by  a  suitable  rearrangement  and  grouping  of  the  terms. 
No  general  rule  can  be  given,  but  in  many  cases  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  aiTange  the  expression  according  to  powers  of 
one  of  the  contained  letters,  and  the  factors  will  then  often 
become  obvious,  p&rticularly  if  the  given  expression  only 
contains  one  power  of  that  letter. 

Ex.  1.   Find  the  rational  factors  of  aj'  -  3  x«  +  x  -  3. 
x3_3x2  +  a;-3  =  x2(a;  ~3)  +  (x  -  3)  =  (x-2  +  !)(«  -  3). 

Ex.  2.   Find  the  factors  of  ax-^hy  ■\-hx  +  ay. 
Arrange  in  powers  of  x ;  then  we  have 

x(a  +  6)+  6y  +  a^/  =  «(a  +  6)+  y  (a  +  6)  =  (a;  +  y)(a  +  6). 

Ex.  8.  Find  the  rational  factors  of  ax'  —  x  +  a  —  1. 
Arrange  in  powers  of  a ;  then  we  have  a  (x*^  +  1)  —  (x  +  1),  and  it 
is  now  obvious  that  x  +  1  is  a  factor. 

Ex.  4.   Find  the  factors  of  the  first  degree  of 

a\h  -  c)+  62  (c  -  a)+  c^  (a  -  h). 
Arrange  in  powers  of  a ;  then  we  have 

o2(6  -  c)-  a  (62  _  c2)+  6c  (6  -  c). 

It  is  now  obvious  that  6  —  c  is  a  factor,  and  the  given  expression 

=  (6  -  c){a^  -  a  (6  +  c)4-  6c}=(6  -  c){a  -  6)(a  -  c). 

Ex.  5.   Find  the  factors  of  the  first  degree  of 

a2-362-c2-2a6  +  46c. 

This  is  a  quadratic  expression  in  a,  or  in  6,  or  in  c.    We  therefore 
proceed  as  in  Art.  122.     The  given  expression 

=  a2-2a6-362-c2  4-46c. 
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The  terms  which  contain  a,  namely  a-  —  2  a&,  will  be  made  a 
cx>mplete  square  by  the  addition  of  b^.  We  therefore  write  the 
expression  in  the  form 

a2  -  2  a6  +  62  _  4  52  _  c2  4-  4  6c  =  (a  -  6)2  -  4'62  _  c2  4.  4  6c 
=:(rt  -  6)2  ^(26  -  c)2  ={(a  -  6)-(26  -  G)}{(a  -  6)  +  (26  -  c)} 

=  (a- 36 +  c)(a+  6  -  c). 

126.  The  expression  a^  -{-b^  +  c^  —  S  abc  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  and  its  factors  should  be  known.  It  is  easy 
to  verify  that 

a3  +  53  +  c'-3a6c 

The  expression  if*  +  a;-  -f- 1  is  also  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. Writing  it  in  the  form  (a;-  -f- 1)^  —  x%  we  see  that 
a;2-|-l-fajand.'c^-f-l  —  aj  are  factors ;  and  we  do  not  pro- 
ceed any  further,  for  both  ar^  -|-  a?  4- 1  and  a?^  —  a?  +  1  have 
ima<?inary  factors  of  the  lirst  degree. 

The  following  miscellaneous  examples  will  afford  suit- 
able practice  in  the  methods  above  described. 

EXAMPLES  XXXUI. 
Express  in  rational  factors : 


I. 

16x*-6252^.                             7.    («  +  6)2-(c-d)2. 

2. 

81  a*  -  16  6*.                              8.    (a  +  6)2  _  4  (c  -  d)^. 

8. 

x5-81ic.                                   9.    (a  +  6)2-(a  +  c)2. 

4. 

1  +  27  a\                                 10.    (X  +  y)*  -  (x  -  y)*. 

5. 

27  +  8x3.                                  11.    (a  +  6  +  c)2-4c2. 

6. 

27x*4-8x.                               12.    (a  +  6-3c)2-9c2. 

18.    (a-J  +  ah  +  6^)2  -  (a^  -  62)2. 

14.    (a^  +  a6  +  62)2  _  (^2  _  ab -{-  62)2. 

16.     CX3  +  3X)2-(3X2  +  1)2, 
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16.  (xa  +  6  xy  +  y2)2  -  (x^  -  xy  +.  y^y. 

17.  (a4-6  +  c  +  d)2-(a-6  +  c-<f)«. 

18.  (3«-f  26  4- c)2-(a  + 26 +  3c)2. 

19.  (2x+3y)8+(3xH-2y)8.      26.   72  (x*  -  1)- 17x. 

20.  (a +  36)3 -(3a +  6)^  27.   x*-6x2  +  4. 

21.  x2-fxy-Jy2.  28.   x»-13xV  +  36y*. 

22.  x^  +  ^aH-^\xy  +  2^2.  29.   a6  (x^  +  y2)^_  a;y(a«  +  62). 

23.  x^H--V-x^  +  «-  30.   a6(x'2-y2)  4.3.^(^2 -6'). 

24.  6x2-5x2^-6y2.  81.    (a  +  6)2  -  6c  (a  +  6)+ Gc^. 

25.  x^  - -I x8y  -  xV-  32.    (x  +  y)2  -  7«(x+ y)+ lO^a. 

83.  (a4-6)2-8(a+6)(c  +  (f)+15(c  +  d)2. 

84.  x(x  +  2)-y(y  +  2). 

46.  0^62 -a2- 62+1. 

47.  ac  +  6(i  —  ad  —  6c.     . 

48.  ac2  +  hd^  -  ad2  -  6c2. 

49.  x2  -  j/2  -f  X2  —  y«. 

60.  a- -6^ -(a -6)2. 

61.  a*  +  a262  -  62c2  -  c*. 
52.  a2  -  62  +  6c  -  ca. 
58.  a2  -  a  -  c2  +  c. 
64.  1  +  6x  -  (a2  +  a6)  x2. 

55.  1  -  a6x«  +  (6  -  a2)  x2. 

56.  a-c2  +  acd  +  a6c  +  bd, 

67.  a-x  +  a6x  +  ac  +  6^y  +  a6y  +  6c. 

68.  a2  -  62  +  c2  -  d2  _  2  {ac  -  bd). 

69.  4a262-(a2+62-c2)2. 

60.    (a2  _  62  +  c2  -  (P)2  _  (2  ac  -  2  bd)^. 

61.  X*  -  23x2  +  1.  68.   X*  -  11  xV  +  y*. 

62.  X*  -  7  x2y2  4.  y4.  ©4.   X*- 3x2  +  1. 

65.  (x2  +  4x)2-2(x2+4x)-15. 

66.  (x2  +  7x  +  6)(x2  +  7x+r2)-280. 


85. 

x(x  +  4)-2/(y  +  4). 

86. 

x*^  -  6  x2  +  X  -  6. 

87. 

x3  +  aj2_4x-4. 

88. 

2x5-3x2-2x  +  3. 

39. 

5x5-x'^-5x+l. 

40. 

ax"'  +  X  +  a  +  1. 

41. 

ax'  +  6x  +  a  +  6. 

42. 

x^  +  6x2  _  rt2x  -  a26. 

48. 

6x5  -f  ax2  +  6x  +  a. 

44. 

ax2  +  6y2  +  (rt  +  6)  xy. 

45. 

a2ft2  4.  «2  +  52  4. 1. 
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127.  Zero  Factors.  Since  zero  was  defined  [Art.  45]  as 
a  difference,  in  the  form  a  —  a,  a  zero  factor  in  any  prod- 
uct may  be  replaced  by  a  —  a.  If,  then,  F  have  a  finite 
value,  the  product 

0  X  F=  {a  -  a)  F=  aF-  aF 

is  itself  zero,  and  it  is  obvious  that  a  product  will  not 
be  zero  unless  one  of  its  factors  is  zero.  Hence,  exclu- 
sive of  infinite  factors,* 

In  order  that  a  product  may  be  zero,  it  is  necessa'ty  and 
sufficient  that  one  of  its  factors  be  zero, 

128.  Quadratic  Equations.  In  particular,  the  theorem 
of  Art.  127  sa^'^s :  the  product  (x  —  2){x  —  4)  is  zero,  if 
a;  —  2  is  zero,  or  if  aj  —  4  is  zero ;  and,  in  order  that  this 
product  may  be  zero,  one  of  these  factors  must  be  zero. 

The  roots  of  the  equation 

(a;_2)(a;-4)  =  0 

are  therefore  2  and  4.     [Definition  of  a  root.  Art.  91.] 
Again,  the  product 

(aj_3)(.T-4)(.'B-5) 
vanishes  if  a;  —  3  =  0,  or  if  a;  —  4  ==  0,  or  if  a;  —  5  =  0, 

*  The  combination  of  zero  and  infinite  factors  in  a  product  introduces 
what  are  known  as  indeterminate  forms.  Thus,  for  the  value  a;  =  a, 
the  expression  (a;2  —  a^)  x  1  /  (a;  —  a)  assumes  the  form  0x1/0,  or 
0  X  00,  where  1/0  is  said  to  be  infinite  and  is  represented  by  the  symbol 
X.  But  this  product  is  not  necessarily  zero,  when  a;  =  a ;  for,  suppress- 
ing the  common  factor  x  —  a  from  x'^  —  a2,  and  x  —  a,  we  have 

(x2  -  a2)  X  1/  (a;  —  a)  =  ^^^^=  a;  +  a, 
x  —  a 

and  X  +  a  =  2  a  when  z  =  a.    [See  Treatise  on  Algebra,  Art.  217.] 
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and  in  no  other  case ;  therefore  3,  4,  and  5  are  the  roots 
of  the  equation 

(a;-3)(«-4)(a;-5)  =  0. 
Applied  to  the  general  quadratic  expression  aa^  +bx+Cf 
this  principle  of  vanishing  products  asserts  that 

aa:^  +  bx-{-  c, 
or  its  equivalent  [Art.  122] 

becomes  zero,  if  and  only  if  one  of  the  factors  here  writ- 
ten is  zero,  and  that  therefore  the  values  of  x  that  satisfy 
the  equation 

aa:^  +  6a;  -f-  c  =  0 

are  derived,  one  of  them  from  the  equation 

2a      \\4a^     aj 
the  other  from  the  equation 


x-\- 
2 


2a      \\Aa^     a) 


Thus  the  problem  of  solving  any  equation  of  the 
second  degree  is  reduced  to  that  of  solving,  two  equations 
of  the  first  degree.  This  subject  will  be  taken  up  again 
in  the  chapter  on  quadratic  equations. 

The  general  principle,  of  which  the  above  examples 
are  particular  cases,  asserts  that  the  equation 

{x  —  a){x  —  b)  (x  —  c) =  0 

is  equivalent  to  the  system  of  alternative  equations 
x  —  a  =  0,  or  a;  —  6  =  0,  or  x  —  c  =  Oy  etc. 

Note.  —  Observe  the  distlDCtion  we  make  between  alternative 
equations  aild  simultaneous  equations  [Art.  101]. 
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129.  From  the  examples  considered  in  the  last  article 
it  will  be  apparent  that  the  solution  of  an  equation  of  any 
degree  can  be  written  down  at  once  provided  the  equation  is 
given  in  the  form  of  a  product  of  factors  of  the  first  degree 
equated  to  zero. 

The  following  are  examples  of  such  equations : 

Ex.1.    Solve         (x-l)(x+l)=0. 

The  equation  is  satisfied  if  «  —  1  =  0,  or  if  x  +  1  =  0,  and  in 
no  other  case. 

Hence  we  must  have 

a;-l=0,  orx+l=0; 
that  is,  X  =  1,  or  X  =  —  1. 

Thus  the  roots  of  the  equation  are  1  and  —  1. 

Ex.  2.    Solve      X  (x  +  1)  (x  +  2)  =  0. 

The  equation  is  satisfied  ifx  =  0,  orifx  +  l=0,  orifx  +  2=0, 
and  in  no  other  case. 

Hence  we  must  have 

x  =  0,  orx+l  =  0,  orx  +  2  =  0; 
that  is,  X  =  0,  or  X  =  —  1,  or  X  =  —  2. 

Thus  the  roots  of  the  equation  are  0,-1,  and  —  2. 

Ex.  8.     Solve        X  (2  X  -  1)  (2  X  +  3)  =  0. 

The  equation  is  satisfied  if  x  =  0,  or  if  2  x  —  1  =  0,  or  if 
2  X  +  3  =  0,  and  in  no  other  case. 

Hence  we  must  have 

x  =  0,  or2x-l  =  0,  or2x  +  3  =  0; 
that  is,  X  =  0,  or  X  =  i,  or  X  =  —  f . 

Thus  the  roots  of  the  equation  are  0,  i,  —  f . 

130.  Since  all  the  terms  of  any  equation  can  be  trans- 
posed to  one  side,  an  equation  can  always  be  written  with 
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all  its  terms  on  one  side  of  the  sign  of  equality,  and  zero 
on  the  other  side. 

It  therefore  follows  from  the  last  article  that  the  prob- 
lem of  solving  on  equation  of  any  degree  is  the  same  as  the 
problem  of  finding  the  factors  of  an  expression  of  the  same 


Hence  the  process  of  solving  any  equation  which  in- 
volves only  one  unknown  quantity  is  as  follows : 

First  write  the  equation  with  all  its  terms  on  one  side  of 
the  sign  of  equality,  aiid  zero  on  the  other  side;  then  resolve 
the  whole  exjn^ession  into  factors  {of  the  first  degree  in  the 
unknotvn  quantity),  and  the  values  obtained  by  equating 
each  of  these  factors  separately  to  zero  will  be  the  required 
roots. 

In  the  following  examples  the  resolution  into  factors 
can  be  performed  by  inspection. 

Ex.  1.     Solve  the  equation  x^  —  3  a;  =  0. 

Since  x^  —  S  x  =  x  (x  —  S), 

we  have  a;  (a;  —  3)  =  0. 

Whence  x  =  0,  ora;~3  =  0; 

the  roots  required  are  therefore  0  and  3. 

Ex.  2.     Solve  the  equation  x^  —  9  =  0. 

Since  x^-9=(x-  3) (x  +  3), 

we  have  (x  -  3)  (x  +  3)  =  0. 

Whence  x-3  =  0,  orx-f3  =  0; 

the  roots  required  are  therefore  3  and  —  3. 

Ex.  3.     Solve  the  equation  x^  —  2  =  0. 

Since  x^  -  2  =  (x  -  ^2)  (x  +  y/2), 

we  have         (x  —  y/2)  (x  -f  ^2)  =  0. 
Hence  x  —  v^  =  0,  or  x  +  ^2  =  0. 

Thus  y/2  and  —  y/2  are  the  required  roots  of  the  equation. 
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Ex.  4.     Solve  the  equation  x'  —  4  a;  =  0. 

Since  x^  -  4a;  =  x  (x^  -  4)  =  a;  (as  ~  2)(a;  +  2), 

we  have  «(»  -  2)(x  +  2)  =  0. 

Hence  a;  =  0,  or  a;  —  2  =  0,  or  a;  +  2  =  0. 

Thus  0,  2,  and  —  2  are  the  roots  of  the  equation. 

Ex.5.     Solve  9a;»  =  4a;. 

Transposing,  we  have 

9x8_4a;  =  0; 
that  is,  x(9a;2-4)=0, 

or  a;(3x-2)(3a;+2)=0. 

Hence  a;  =  0,  or  .3x  -  2  =  0,  or  3a;  +  2  =  0  ; 

that  is,  X  =  0,  or  X  =  I,  or  X  =  —  f . 

Ex.  6.    Solve  x2  +  6  =  5x. 

Transposing,  we  have 

x2-6x  +  6=0; 
that  is,  (x-2)(x-3)=0. 

Hence  x  —  2  =  0,  or  x  —  3  =  0. 

Thus  2  and  3  are  the  required  roots. 

EXAMPLES  XXXIV. 

Solve  the  equations 

1.  (x-l)(x  +  2)  =  0.  7.  x(x-2)(x  +  3)  =  0. 

2.  (x-3)(x-4)=0.  8.  x(x  +  2)(x-4)  =  0. 
8.    (x  +  l)(x-f  2)  =  0.                  9.   x(x-3)(x+4)=0. 

4.  (2x-|-l)(2x-l)  =  0.  10.   x(2x-l)(3x  +  4)  =  0. 

5.  (3x-l)(3x+l)  =  0.  11.  x(6x-2)(6x-7)=0. 

6.  (2x-5)(x-4)=0.  12.  x(x-3)(3x+7)  =  0. 

18.   (x-l)(x-2)(x-3)(x-5)=0. 
14.    (x-2)(x- l)(x-f  l)(x-f  2)=0. 
16.    (3x-l)(4x+l)(5x-2)(2x  +  7)  =  0. 
16.    (2x-3)(3x-4)(4x-6)(6x  +  6)=0. 
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17.  x^-x  =  0,  25.   3x2  =  5a;. 

18.  a;2-2x  =  0.  96.   6x2  = -6a;. 

19.  x2  +  3x  =  0.  27.   x2  =  6x. 

20.  2x2-3x  =  0.  28.  ax^=bx. 

21.  2x2-6x  =  0.  29.  6x2  =  x2  +  6. 

22.  3x-2  +  x  =  0.  80.  5(x2  +  6)=3(x2  +  26). 
28.  x2  =  5x.  81.  5(x2  +  4)=4(x2  +  9). 
24.  2x2  =  x.  82.   2(x2-l-7)=7(x2  +  2). 

88.   6(x2-f  3)-(x-5)(x  +  6)=76. 
84.    7(x2-l)-(x  +  3)(x-3)=56. 

85.  3x2  +  (6x  +  2)2  =  20x  +  32.  48.   x2-6x-84  =  0. 

86.  17  +  3x  =  i(«  +  3)2-28.     44.   x2  -  x  -  156  =  0. 

87.  x2-6x  +  6  =  0.  45.   x2  +  6x- 160  =  0. 

88.  x2- 7x4-12  =  0.  46.   x2  +  2x  =  3. 

89.  x2-12x  +  20  =  0.  47.   x2  +  4x  =  46. 

40.  x2  -  9x  +  20  =  0.  48.   x2  -  3  X  =  10. 

41.  x2-llx  +  28  =  0.  49.   x8-f  llx2-180x  =  0. 

42.  x2-25x+ 150  =  0.  50.  x8-x2  =  132x. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 
Highest  Common  Factors. 

131.  A  Oommon  Pactor  of  two  or  more  algebraic  expres- 
sions is  an  expression  which  will  exactly  divide  each  of 
them. 

Thus  a  is  a  common  factor  of  ab  and  ac. 

The  Highest  Oommon  Tactor  of  two  or  more  algebraic 
expressions  is  the  expression  of  highest  dimensions  which 
will  exactly  divide  each  of  them. 

Thus  a^  is  the  highest  common  factor  of  a^b  and  a^c. 

Instead  of  Highest  Common  Factor  it  is  usual  to  write 
H.  C.  F. 

We  proceed  to  show  how  to  find  the  H.  C.  F.  of  given 
expressions. 

132.  H.  0.  F.  of  Monomial  Expressions.  The  highest  com- 
mon factor  of  two  or  more  monomial  expressions  can  be 
seen  by  inspection. 

Take,  for  example,  a^b^c  and  a%^c*, 

The  first  expression  is  clearly  divisible  by  a,  or  by  a^,  or  by  a^, 
but  by  no  higher  power  of  a ;  and  the  second  expression  is  divisi- 
ble by  a,  or  by  a^,  but  by  no  higher  power.  Hence  a^  will  divide 
both  expressions,  and  it  is  the  highest  power  of  a  which  will  divide 
them  both.  Also  b^,  but  no  higher  power  of  6,  will  divide  both 
expressions ;  and  c,  but  no  power  of  c  above  the  first,  will  divide 
both  expressions. 
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Hence  the  H.C.F.  of  a^b'^c  and  a^h^d^  is  a^hH, 

Again,  to  find  the  H.  C.  F.  of  ah^(^d^  and  a^c^d^. 

The  highest  power  of  a  which  divides  both  expressions  is  a ;  6 
will  not  divide  both  expressions ;  the  highest  power  of  c  which 
divides  both  is  c^ ;  and  the  highest  power  of  d  which  divides  both 
is  (P.     Hence  the  H.  C.  F.  is  ac^d\ 

Also  a^bf^^f  a^b^c^d,  and  a*bc*d^  are  all  divisible  by  a%  by  6,  and 
by  c* ;  and  therefore  the  H.  C.  F.  of  the  three  expressions  is  a^bc*. 

From  the  above  examples  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
H.C.F.  of  two  or  more  monomial  expressions  is  obtained 
by  taking  each  letter  which  is  common  to  all  the  expres- 
sions to  the  lowest  power  in  which  it  occurs. 

If  the  expressions  have  numerical  coefficients,  the 
G.  C.  M.  of  these  can  be  found  by  arithmetic,  and  pre- 
fixed as  a  coefficient  to  the  algebraical  H.  C.  F. 

EXAMPLES  XXXV. 
Find  the  H.  C.  F.  of 

1.  a^b^&nda^bK  7.  9a^b^x^y^  sudSxhfi, 

2.  a6c2  and  a25c8.  8.   |  a^ft^c^  and  2  ft'co. 

3.  9o68and6a26.  9.  42  axy^^  and  77  d^y*. 

4.  is^y  and  10  xy^,  10.  ab%  a^bc,  and  abc^, 

6.  24a56Satand60a26*ic6.        11.   Sx^z\16xy^z%a.ndlOx'hf^g^. 
6.   a^b^&ndSb^x.  12.   a&Va;*,  a*6c2a;3,  and  aSft^cx^. 

133.  H.  0.  F.  of  Multinoinial  Expressions  whose  factors  are 
known.  When  the  factors  of  two  or  more  multinomial 
expressions  are  known,  their  H.C.F.  can  be  at  once 
written  down.  The  H.  C.  F.  will  be  the  product  obtained 
by  taking  each  factor  which  is  common  to  all  the  expres- 
sions to  the  lowest  power  in  which  it  occurs. 
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Consider,  for  example,  the  expressions  (x  —  a)\x  +6)*  and 
(x  —  a)*(x  -f  6)*.  It  is  clear  that  both  expressions  are  divisible  by 
(x  —  a) 2,  but  by  no  higher  power  of  (x  —  o).  Also  both  expressions 
are  divisible  by  (x  +  6)',  but  by  no  higher  power  of  x  +  5. 

Hence  the  H.  C.  F.  is  (x  -  a)\x  +  6)». 

Again,  a%  (a  -  6)«  (a  +  bf  and  ah^  (a  -  by  (a  +  6)*  are  both 
divisible  by  a,  by  b,  by  (a  —  by,  and  by  (a  +  6)*.  Hence  the 
H.  C.  F.  is  a6  (a  -  by  (a  +  by. 

In  the  following  examples  the  factors  can  be  seen  by 
inspection,  and  hence  the  H.  C.  F.  can  be  written  down. 

Ex.  1.     Find  the  H.  C.  F.  of  a^b^  -  a^b*  and  a*&»  +  a^K 
Since    a^b^  -  a^b^  =  a^b'^  (o^  -  6^)  =  a^b^  (a  -  6)(a  +  6), 

and  a*6»  +  a«6*  =  a^ft'  (a  +  6), 

we  see  that  the  H.  C.  F.  is  a262  (a  +  6). 

Ex.  2.     Find  the  H.  C.  F.  of 

a«  +  Sa^ft  _|.  2 a62  and  a*  +  4 a^b  +  3 a^fta. 

a»  +  3a'26  +  2a62  =  a  (a2  +  3a6  +  2  62)=  «(«  +  b)(a  +  2  6), 
and 

a»  +  4a86  +  Za^b^  =  a2(a2  _j.  4^^  ^Sb^)=a^(a  +  6)(a  +  3  6) ; 
hence  the  H.  C.  F.  is  a  (a  -f  6). 

Ex.  8.  Find  the  H.C.F.  of  Sa^  +  2  a^  -  o  and  6a*  +  3a'  -  2a2. 
3 a'  +  2  a2  -  a  =  a  (3 a2  4-  2  a  -  1)  =  a  (3a  -  l)(a  +  1), 
and   5  a*  +  3  a*  -  2  a2  =  a2  (6  a2  +  3  a  -  2)  =  a2  (6  a  -  2)  (a  +  1)  ; 
hence  the  H.  C  .F.  is  a  (a  +  1). 

EXAMPLES  XXXVI. 
Find  the  H.  C.  F.  of 
1.  x2  (x  -  ay  and  x8  (x  -  a)«.  2.   a2  -  6^  and  (a  +  6)2. 

8.   3a6  (a  +  6)2  and  2  (a  -  6)  (a  +  6)8. 
4.  6*c3  (6  +  c)2  and  ¥(^  (6  +  cy, 

5.  a86«  +  a65  and  a^  -  a^bK       7.   a^x^  +  2  a8x2  and  a2x*  -  4  a*x2. 

6.  a26  +  3  63  and  a^  -  9  a26*.      8.   a  •x2  -  4  a*x*  and  a^afi  -  16  a2x8. 
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9.  a;2-f3a;  +  2andx2  +  6a5-f  8. 

10.  a^  +  Zx'hf  +  2  xy^  and  x*  +  6 x^y  +  %v^hf\ 

11.  3aj2_4a;  + 1  and4aj2-6a'+ 1. 

12.  3o2-4a6  +  62and4a*-6o»6H-a264. 

134.  Although  we  cannot,  in  general,  find  the  factors 
of  a  multinomial  expression  of  higher  degree  than  the 
second,  we  can  always  find  the  highest  common  factor  of 
any  two  expressions  by  the  following  process,  which  will 
be  seen  to  be  analogous  to  that  used  in  arithmetic  to  find 
the  greatest  common  measure  of  two  numbers. 

Enle.  Arrange  the  two  expressions  in  descending  powers 
of  some  common  letter,  and  divide  the  expression  which  is 
of  the  highest  degree  in  the  common  letter  by  the  other :  if 
both  expressions  are  of  the  same  degree,  it  is  immaterial 
which  is  used  as  the  divisor.  Take  the  remainder,  if  any, 
after  the  first  division  for  a  new  divisor,  and  the  former 
divisor  as  dividend;  and  continue  the  process  until  there 
is  no  remainder.  The  last  divisor  will  be  the  H.  C,  F.  of 
the  two  given  expressions. 

For  example,  to  find  the  H.  C.  F.  of  a^  -f  x^  -  2  and  x*  +  2  x^  -  3, 
the  process  is  as  follows : 


First  dividend, 
Second  dividend. 

Third  dividend, 


x8  +  2 

X8  + 

x2-3 
x2-2 

X8  +  X2  -  2 

X2-1 

x»-x 

X    +1 

x8  +  x^  -  2    First  divisor 
1 
....     Second  divisor 


x-i  +  x  -2 

X2               -1 

X2-1 

X  -1 

X2-X 

X    +1 

Third  divisor 


-1 
-1 


Thus  the  H.  C.  F.  is  x  -  1. 
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The  work  can  be  arranged  more  concisely  as  follows : 

1 
g8  +    x2  -  2  x^-x 

1 


0^  +  2x2-3 

X8+      x2-2 

X8  +  X2  -  2 

x^-x 

x^-l 

x^--x 

x^^x  -2 

X2               -1 

X     -1 
X    -1 

x  -1 

Note.  —  It  is  only  multinomial  factors  which  are  to  be  found  by 
the  above  rule ;  the  H.  C.  F.  of  any  monomial  factors  of  the  given 
expressions  must  be  found  by  inspection. 

For  example,  to  find  the  H.  C.  F.  of 

a^x*  +  a'h^  -2a^x  and  ahx^  +  2  ahx^  -  3  ahxK 
Since  a^a-t  +  ^23.8  _  2  a%c  =  a%c  («8  +  a;2  _  2), 

and  ahx^  +  2  a6x*  -  3  abx'^  =  ahx^  (a;*  -f  2  x^  -  3), 

it  is  clear  that  the  H.  C.  F.  of  the  monomial  factors  is  ax.  We  have 
already  found  that  the  H.  C.  F.  of  oi^-\-x^-2  and  jpS  +  2  x2  _  3 
is  X  —  1. 

Hence  the  whole  H.  C.  F.  is  ax  (x  —  1). 

135.  The  rule  given  in  Art.  134  for  finding  the  H.  C.  F. 
of  two  expressions  which  have  no  monomial  factors,  may 
be  proved  as  follows. 

Let  A  and  B  stand  for  the  two  expressions,  which  are 
supposed  to  be  arranged  according  to  descending  powers 
of  some  common  letter,  and  let  A  be  of  not  higher  dimen- 
sions than  B  in  the  common  letter. 

Let  B  be  divided  by  Ay  and  let  the  quotient  be  Q,  and 

R  the  remainder,  so  that  the  first  stage  of  the  process  of 

finding  the  H.  C.  F.  of  A  and  B  is  as  under, 

A)B(Q 

AQ 

R 
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Then  we  have  B^AQ-i-R (i.), 

and  R  =  B-AQ (ii.). 

Now  an  expression  is  exactly  divisible  by  any  other  if 
each  of  its  terms  is  so  divisible;  hence,  from  (i.),  B  is 
divisible  by  any  common  factor  of  A  and  R, 

Thus  any  common  factor  of  A  and  R  is  also  a  common 
factor  of  A  and  B. 

Again,  any  factor  of  both  B  and  A  will  be  a  factor  of 
B  —  AQi  that  is,  from  (ii.),  will  be  a  factor  of  R. 

Thus  any  common  factor  of  A  and  B  is  also  a  common 
factor  of  A  and  R. 

It  follows  therefore  that  the  common  factors  of  A  and 
B  are  exactly  the  same  as  the  common  factors  of  A  and  R. 
Hence  the  H.  C.  F.  of  A  and  B  is  the  H.  C.  F.  of  A  and  R, 

If  now  we  divide  A  by  R,  and  the  remainder  is  S,  the 
H.  C.  F.  of  S  and  R  will  similarly  be  the  same  as  the 
H.  C.  F.  of  A  and  R,  and  therefore  will  be  the  H.  C.  F. 
required.  And  so  on ;  so  that  the  H.  C.  F.  of  any  divisor 
and  the  cotTesponding  dividend  is  the  H.  C.  F.  required. 

But  if  at  any  stage  there  is  no  remainder,  the  divisor 
must  be  a  factor  of  the  corresponding  dividend,  and  that 
divisor  is  clearly  the  H.  C.  F.  of  itself  and  the  corre- 
sponding dividend.  It  must  therefore  be  the  H.  C.  F. 
required. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  by  the  nature  of  division 
the  remainders  are  successively  of  lower  and  lower  dimen- 
sions ;  and  hence,  unless  the  division  leaves  no  remainder 
at  some  stage,  we  must  at  last  come  to  a  remainder  which 
does  not  contain  the  common  letter,  in  which  case  the 
given  expressions  have  no  H.  C.  F.  containing  that  letter. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  the  process  we  are 
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considering  is  only  to  be  used  to  find  the  H.  C.  F.  of  the 
multinomial  factors  of  the  given  expressions ;  and,  bear- 
ing this  in  mind,  it  is  clear  that  any  of  the  expressions 
which  occur  may  be  divided  or  multiplied  by  any  mono- 
mial expression  without  destroying  the  validity  of  the 
process ;  for  the  multinomial  factors  will  not  be  altered 
by  such  division  or  multiplication. 

Ex.  1.     Find  the  H.  C.  F.  of 

x«  +  4x^  -8a;H-24  and  x^-afi  +  Sx-S. 
Neither  expression  has  any  monomial  factors;   we  therefore 
proceed  as  in  Art.  134,  performing  the  work  by  the  synthetic 
method. 

a;*-    «»+    0      -h    8x-8 
-4aj8+20x2 

+    8x2  _  40a; 
-24X  +  120 


X8 

-4x2 
+  8x 
-24 


x-6;         28x2 -56x  + 112 
The  remainder  28  x*  -  56  x  +  112  =  28  (x2  -  2  x  +  4)  ;  and  since 
the  numerical  factor  28  is  clearly  not  a  factor  of  the  given  expres- 
sions, we  reject  it,  and  continue  the  process  with  x^  —  2  x  +  ^  a^ 
the  new  divisor : 


X2 

x8  4.4x2-    8x4-24 

4-2X 

-f2x2H-12x 

-4 

-    4X-24 

x  +  6;           0           0 

Thus  the  H.  C.F.  is  x2  -  2x  -f  4. 

Ex.  2.   Find  the  H.C.F.  of  x8-4a2x4-16a8  and  x 

x8 

x*-fO+    a^x^-i-0         H-25a* 

+  4a2x 

-f  4a2x2 

-15a2 

-16a8x 

x;  6a2x2-  16a%  +  25a* 

Now      5a2x2  -  IbaH  +  25a*  =  5a2(a;2  -  3ax  +  5a2). 
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We  reject  the  monomial  factor  6  a^,  and  continue  the  process 
with  x2  —  3  ox  +  6  a'2  as  the  new  divisor : 


x2 
-6a2 


jcs  +  0       -  4  a^a;  +  15  a8 
-  5  a2a;  _  15  «» 


x-\-'Sa;      0  0 

Hence  x^  —  3  ax  -f  6  a^  is  the  required  H.  C.  F. 

Ex.  8.   Find  the  H.  C.  F.  of  x*^  -  y'  and  x^  - 


y- 


X7. 


xV 


X6-1 


xV  -  2/7 

Before  using  the  remainder  as  a  divisor,  we  reject  the  monomial 
factor  y* ;  we  then  have  x*  —  y®. 


x5-y6 

X2-2/2 

X6  -  X  V 

x8-f  X2/2 

X8y2_y5 

X V  -  xy* 

xy*  -  y^ 
We  reject  the  monomial  factor  y^  of  the  remainder. 


x2-y2 

x-y 

x2  -  xy 

x  +  y 

xy 
xy 

-y' 

Hence  x  —  y  is  the  required  H.  C.  F. 

Ex.  4.   Find  the  H.C.F.  of  2x2-5x  +  2  and  x^-f  4x3~4x-16. 
To  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  fractions,  we  multiply 
x8  +  4x2-4x-16 

by  2.  We  have  shown  in  the  preceding  article  that  we  may  do 
this,  as  no  additional  common  factors  can  be  thereby  introduced. 
It  will  be  seen  that  we  multiply  a  second  time  in  the  course  of  the 
work.    The  following  arrangement  will  be  found  convenient : 
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First  dividend  08  +  4  as*-    4x-16 

Multiply  by    .    .    2    First  divisor. 


Divide  by 
Second  divisor . 


z 

2x8  +  8 J-'-*-    8X-32 

2x2_5a;  +  2 

2iK2-4x 

13ic2_iOx_32 
Multiply  by     .    .    2 

-x  +  2 
-x-^2 

13 

26x2_20x-64 
26x2 -65a; +  26 

0      0 

2x 


45|45a;-90 
X-   2 


Thus  X  -  2  is  the  H.  C.  F. 

136.  The  H.  C.  F.  of  more  than  two  expressions  is 
sometimes  required,  when  the  factors  cannot  be  deter- 
mined by  inspection. 

Now  it  is  clear  that  any  factor  which  is  common  to 
each  of  three  or  more  expressions,  must  be  a  factor  of 
the  H.  C.  F.  of  any  two  of  them.  Hence  we  first  find  the 
H.  C.  F.  of  two  of  the  given  expressions,  and  then  find 
the  H.C.  F.  of  this  result  and  of  the  third  expression, 
and  so  on. 

Ex.     Find  the  H.C.F.  of 

x^-^x^-x-l,  x^  +  Sx^-x-S,  and  x*  -f  x2  -  2. 

The  H.  C.  F.  of  the  first  two  expressions  is  x*  _  1.  The  H.  C.F. 
of  x2  —  1  and  the  third  of  the  given  expressions  is  x  —  1.  Hence 
X  —  1  is  the  H.  C.  F.  required. 


137.  If  the  numerical  coefficients  of  the  first  terms  of 
the  given  expressions  are  large,  it  is  often  desirable  to 
arrange  the  terms  of  both  expressions  in  the  reverse 
order  before  applying  the  rule  for  finding  their  H.  C.  F. 
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For  example,  in  order  to  find  the  H.  C.  F.  of 
7  a*  +  2x8  -  a;2  +  8«  +  1  and  9aj*  -  2  «8  +  3x2 -}- 6a;  +  1 
it  is  best  to  arrange  the  expressions  in  the  form 

1  +  8a;  _a;2  +  2a;8  +  7  x*  and  1  +  6fl;  +  3x2  -  2a;8  +  9a;*. 

138.  The  highest  common  factor  of  two  expressions  is 
sometimes,  but  very  inappropriately,  called  their  greatest 
common  measure  [G.  C.  M.]. 

The  in  appropriateness  of  the  term  greatest  common 
measure  can  be  seen  by  an  example.  If  a^  is  a  factor  of 
two  expressions,  so  also  is  a,  and  a*  is  of  higher  dimen- 
sions than  a ;  but,  as  a  may  represent  any  number  what- 
ever, a^  is  not  necessarily  grea/ter  than  a ;  in  fact,  if  a  is 
positive  and  less  than  unity,  a^  is  less  than  a. 

It  should  also  be  noticed  that  if  we  give  particular 
numerical  values  to  the  letters  involved  in  any  two  ex- 
pressions, and  in  their  H.  C.  F.,  the  numerical  value  of 
the  H.  C.  F.  is  by  no  means  necessarily  the  G.  C.  M.  of  the 
values  of  the  expressions.  This  may  not  be  the  case  even 
when  the  given  expressions  are  integral  for  the  particular 
values  chosen.  For  example,  the  H.  C.  F.  of  2  ar^-f  15  a;-f- 13 
and  6a;^  +  17ic  +  ll  will  be  found  to  be  a;  +  1 ;  but  if  we 
suppose  X  to  be  ^,  the  numerical  values  of  both  expres- 
sions, and  therefore  their  G. CM.,  will  be  21,  whereas 
the  numerical  value  of  the  H.  C.  F.  will  be  f . 

EXAMPLES  XXXVn. 
FindtheH.C.F.  of 

1.  a;2  -  5x  +  4  and  7?-^x'^-{-  4. 

2.  a;2  —  5  xy  +  4  y2  and  x*  —  5  a;^^  +  4  xy^, 
8.   2x2-^5a  +  2  and  4a;3^12a;2-x-3. 
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4.  2a;2  _  bxy  +  2y«  and  4^8  +  12x-y  -  xy^  -  3y». 
6.   X*  +  3x'2  -  10  and  x*  -  3a;2  _}.  2. 

6.  x^  +  3x*y  -  10 xV  and  X*  -  Sx^y  +  2y2. 

7.  2a2-5a  +  2  and  2a8_3a2_8a+ 12. 

8.  262-56  4- 2  and  1268-862-36  +  2. 

9.  x2  -  3x  +  2  and  x8  -  3x  +  2. 

10.  xV  -  3«V  +  2  and  xY  -  ^^V  +  2. 

11.  x8  -  3a2x  -  2a»  and  x8  -  ax2  -  4a5. 

12.  2  a8  +  3  a26  -  6*  and  4  a*  +  a62  -  6'. 
18.  a8  +  68  and  a*  +  a262  +  6*. 

14.   8a8  +  l  and  16a»+4a2+l. 

16.  x8  +  2x2y  -  xy2  _  2  y8  and  x8  -  2x2y  -  xy^  +  2y8. 

16.  2x8  +  6x2  +  x-8  and  3x8-4x2  +  9x-8. 

17.  Sx*^  +  x2  +  X  -2  and  2x8  -  x2  -  X  -  3. 

18.  x8  -  4x  +  15  and  x*  +  x^  +  25. 

19.  3  x2  -  38x  +  119  and  x8  -  19x2  +  119x  -  245. 

20.  3x8  -  3x2y  +  xy2  -  y8  and  4x2y  -  bxy^  +  y*. 

21.  12x2  -  15xy  +  3y2  and  6x8- 6x2y  +  2xy2-2y8. 

22.  2x2-14x  +  20  and  4x(x2  +  5)- 26  (x+ l)(x  -  1). 
28.   16 X*  +  4x2  +  1  and  8x*  -  16x8  +  x  -  2. 

24.   a2-4x2+ 12X-9  and  a2  +  2a-4x2+ 8x-3. 
26.   21  -  7 X  +  3x2  -  x8  and  35  +  19 x^  +  2x*. 

26.  2x*+9x8  +  14x  +  3  and  2  +  9x+  14x8 +  3x*. 

27.  x8  +  3  x2  -  X  -  3  and  x* H-  4x8  -  12x  -  9. 

28.  3x*  +  5x3-7x2  +  2x+2  and  2x*  +  3x8 -2x2  +  12x  +  5. 

29.  y8  -  2y2  +  3  y  -  6  and  y*  -  y8  -  y2  _  2  y. 
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80.  y*-3y«8  +  20«*  and  5y*-3y32f  ^64«*. 

31.  2x8-llx2  +  lla;+4  and  2a*-3a^4-  7x2  _  l2x-4. 

82.  2o^-\-iofi  +  Sx^-2x-2  and  3a;* +  6x8+  7x2  +  2x  +  2. 

88.  x*-x«  +  2x2-x-  1  and  2x*-2xa  +  x-l. 

84.  2x*-6x«  +  3x2-3x+  1  andx"' -  3x« +  x6  -  4x2  +  12x-4. 

86.  x8  +  (w  -  3)  x2  -  wi  (2  w  +  3)  X  +  6  wi2 

and  x3+(5wi-3)x2  +  3wi(2w-  5)x-  ISm^. 

86.  will (x2  +  y^)-\-xy  (m^  +  n2)*and  mn  {pfi  +  y^)-\-xy  (w^y  +  n'x). 
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CHAPTER  XII. 
Lowest  Common  Multiples. 

139.  A  Oommon  Multiple  of  two  or  more  algebraical 
expressions  is  an  expression  wMcli  is  exactly  divisible 
by  each  of  them. 

The  Lowest  Oommon  Hnltiple  of  two  or  more  algebraical 
expressions  is  the  expression  of  lowest  dimensions  which 
is  exactly  divisible  by  each  of  them. 

Instead  of  lowest  common  multiple  it  is  usual  to  write 
L.  C.  M. 

We  proceed  to  show  how  to  find  the  L.  C.  M.  of  given 
expressions. 

140.  We  first  consider  monomial  expressions,  the 
factors  of  which  can  be  seen  by  inspection. 

Take,  for  example,  a^b^c  and  a^h^c^.  The  highest  power  of  a 
which  occurs  in  either  expression  is  a' ;  hence  any  common  multi- 
ple of  the  given  expressions  must  contain  a^  as  a  factor.  Any 
common  multiple  must  also  contain  h^  as  a  factor,  and  it  must 
also  contain  c*  as  a  factor.  Any  common  multiple  must  therefore 
contain  a^bH*  aa  a  factor ;  and  hence  the  common  multiple  of 
lowest  dimensions  must  be  a^b^c^. 

Again,  to  find  the  L.  C.  M.  of  a^ftc*,  aVM  and  a*bc^d^,  the 
highest  power  of  a  in  the  given  expressions  is  a*  ;  hence  any  com- 
mon multiple  of  them  must  contain  a*  as  a  factor.  Any  common 
multiple  must  also  contain  b^,  c*,  and  d^  as  factors.  Any  common 
multiple  must  therefore  contain  a^b^<fid^  as  a  factor;  hence  the 
L.  C.  M.  required  is  a^c^b^d^. 
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From  the  above  examples  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
L.  C.  M.  of  two  or  more  simple  expressions  is  obtained 
by  taking  every  letter  which  occurs  in  the  different  expres- 
sions to  the  highest  power  which  it  has  in  any  one  of  them. 

If  the  expressions  have  numerical  coefficients,  the 
L.  C.  M.  of  these  can  be  found  by  arithmetic,  and  pre- 
fixed as  a  coefficient  to  the  algebraical  L.  C.  M. 

EXAMPLES  XXXVIII. 
Find  the  L.  C.  M.  of 
L  0^62  and  a26».  7.   Oa'-^ft^a-y  and  SxV*- 

2.  a6c2  and  a26c3.  8.   ^a^b^c^  Sind  2  b^cfi. 

3.  9a63and6a26.  9.   42  axyV  and  77  6 V- 

4.  4a8y  and  l%xyK  10.   «&«,  a^bc,  and  abc^. 

6.   24  a^b^x*  and  60  a26*a^.  11.3  x^z^  15  xy^z^,  and  10  x^'^z^. 

6.   a2&5aj5  and  3  65a;.  12.    ab^c^x^,  a^bd^ofi,  and  aWcx'^, 

141.  When  the  factors  of  two  or  more  multinomial 
expressions  are  known,  their  L.  C.  M.  can  be  at  once 
written  down. 

The  L.  C.  M.  will  be  the  product  obtained  by  taking 
every  factor  which  occurs  in  the  different  expressions  to  the 
highest  power  which  it  has  in  any  one  of  them. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  expressions  (x  —  «)(«  —  by  (x  -  c)^ 
and  {x  —  ay  (x  —  b)(x  —  c). 

It  is  clear  that  any  common  multiple  must  contain  (x  —  a)*  as  a 
factor ;  it  must  also  contain  (x  —  by  and  (x  —  cy  as  factors.  Any 
common  multiple  must  therefore  contain  (x  —  ay  {x  —by  (x  —  cy 
as  a  factor ;  and  hence  the  common  multiple  of  lowest  dimensions 
must  be  (x  —  a)*  (x  —  by  (x  -  cy. 
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Ex.  1.  Find  the  L.  C.  M.  of  o*62  _  ^254  and  a*6»  +  a^hK 

Since  a*62  _  ^254  _  ^252  (^f  _  5)  (^^  +  5)^ 

and  a*63  4.  053^4  :=  a»6«  (a  +  6), 

we  see  that  the  L.  C.  M.  is  a^b^  (a  —  6)  (a  +  6). 

Ex.  2.  Find  the  L.C.M.  of  a^+Sa^b+2ab^axid  a*+ia^b+Sa^b^. 
a8  +  3  a2&  +  2  aft^  =  a(a  +  6)(a  +  2  6), 
and  a*  +  4a86  +  3 a2&2  =  a2(a  +  &)(«  +  3 &)  ; 

hence  the  L.  C.  M.  is  a^(a  +  6)(a  +  2  6)(a  +  36). 

We  leave  the  L.  C.  M.  in  the  above  form,  as  it  is  generally  most 
convenient  to  have  it  expressed  in  factors. 

Ex.3.  Find  the  L.C.M.   of    a;2  +  2a;  +  l,   x2-2x-3,   and 

x2+4x  +  3. 

x2  4.2a+l  =(x  +  l)2, 

a;2  _  2x  -  3  =(x  +  l)(x  -  3), 

and  x^  +  4x-^S=(x+  l)(x  +  3); 

hence  the  L.  C.  M.  is  (x  +  l)\x  -  3)(x  +  3). 

EXAMPLES   XXXIX. 
Find  the  L.  C.  M.  of 

1.  (a  —  x)(a  —  2x)  and  (a  —  2x)(a  —  3x). 

2.  ax3(a  —  x)  (a  —  2  x)  and  aH(a  —  2  x)  (a  —  3  x). 

3.  a2  _  52  and  (a  +  6)2. 

4.  6  ab^a  +  by  and  4  a2(a2  _  52). 
6.  x2+3x  +  2  and  x2  +  5x  +  4. 

6.  x2  +  3xy  +  2y2  and  x2  +  5xy  +  4y2. 

7.  x2  -  4x  +  3  and  x2  -  6x  +  6. 

8.  3x2  -  4xy2  +  yi  and  6x2  -  5xy2  +  y^. 

9.  (a  +  6)2,  (a  -  b)\  and  a^  -  b^ 

10.  (X  +  2  2^)2,  (X  -  2  y)\  and  x2  -  4  y\ 

11.  x2  +  7x  +  12,  x2  +  6x  +  8,  and  x2  +  5x  +  6. 

12.  x^-7xy  +  12  y2,  x2  -  6xy  +  Sy^,  and  x2  -  5xy  +  63/2. 
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142.  When  the  factors  of  the  expressions  whose 
L.  CM.  is  required  cannot  be  seen  by  inspection,  we 
must  use  the  rule  for  finding  the  H.  C.  F.  given  in  the 
preceding  chapter. 

Thus,  to  find  the  L.  C.  M.  of  a^  +  aj2  _  2  and  icS  +  2  x^  -  3. 

The  H.C.F.  of  the  given  expressions  is  x  —  1,  and  we  find  by 
division  that 

x8  4.  x2  ^2  =(x  -  l)(a;2  +  2a:  +  2), 
and  x8  +  2x2  -  3  =(x  -  l)(x2  4.  Sx  +  3). 

Then,  since  x'^  -\-2x-\-2  and  x^  +  Sx  ^S  have  no  common  factors, 
the  L.  C.  M.  required  is 

(X  -  l)(x2  4-  2x  +  2)(x2  +  3x  +  3). 

143.  Let  A  and  B  stand  for  any  two  algebraical 
expressions,  and  let  H  stand  for  their  H.  C.  F.,  and  L 
for  their  L.  C.  M. 

Let  a  and  b  be  the  quotients  when  A  and  B  respec- 
tively are  divided  by  ^;  so  that 

A  =  Hxa, 
and  B=Hxh. 

Since  H  is  the  highest  common  factor  of  A  and  J5,  a  and 
h  can  have  no  common  factors.  Hence  the  L.  C.  M.  of  A 
and  B  must  be  IT  x  a  x  6.     Thus 

L^Ha-b (i.). 

It  follows  from  (i.)  that 

L^Hax^  =  Ax^     ....    (ii.), 

and  also  that 

LxH=HaxHb  =  AxB  ,     .     .    (iii.). 
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From  (ii.)  we  see  that  tJie  L.  C.  M.  of  any  two  algebrai- 
cal expressions  is  found  by  dividing  one  of  the  expressions 
by  their  H.  C.  F.,  and  multiplying  the  quotient  by  the  other 
expression. 

From  (iii.)  we  see  that  the  product  of  any  two  expres- 
sions is  equal  to  the  product  of  their  H.  C.  F.  and  L.  C.  M. 

144.  To  find  the  L.  C.  M.  of  more  than  two  expres- 
sions, whose  factors  cannot  be  determined  by  inspection, 
we  first  find  the  L.  C.  M.  joi  two  of  the  given  expressions, 
and  find  the  L.  C.  M.  of  this  result  and  of  the  third 
expression,  and  so  on. 

EXAMPLES  XL. 
Find  the  L.  C.  M.  of 

1.  3a26c,  27a852^^  and  Qah^c.  3.   ^a\  Qa%,  and  8«62. 

2.  a^h\  bH,  and  a^<fi.  4.  2a^  6a6^  and  ^a%K 
6.   x\x  -  y)%  y\x  +  y)2,  and  xy{x^  -  y^). 

6.  a8  +  a^ft,  a(a  -  6),  and  a^  -  b\ 

7.  xy'^  —  y2,  xV  +  a^y'^  and  x'^y  -  y. 

8.  2axy(x-y),  S  ax^^x"^  -  y^),  and  iy^(x-\-y)^, 

9.  6(fl;2_9),  9(x  +  3),  15(x-4),  and  10(a;2  -  x  -  12). 

10.  4a +  46,  6a2-2462,  and  a'^  -  Sah -{■  2b'^, 

11.  4  a&8  +  4  58^^  ^•2^2  _  52<|2^  and  8  a'^bd  -  8  abd'-. 

12.  x2  _  iQx  +  24,  x2  -  8a;  +  12,  and  a;2  _  6x  +  8. 

13.  «2  _  9a;  _  10,  x'^-7x-  30,  and  x^-\-4:X  +  3. 

14.  2x2-8,  3x2-9x  +  6,  and  6x2  +  18x+ 12. 
16.  x2-3x  +  2,  2x2 -X -6,  and  3x2 -2x-  1. 

16.  6x2  + X- 2,  21x2+  17 x  + 2,  and  14x2 -5x-l. 

17.  3x2- 10xy  +  3y2^  3x2-4xy  +  y2,  and  x2  -  4  xy  +  3  2/2. 

18.  x3  +  2x2-3x  and  2x8  +  6x2-3x. 
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19.  a;2y2-  9y2,  x^  -  yx  -  6y,  and  ofi  ^  x*^  -  6x. 

20.  x8  -  a8,  fl^  4-  a\  and  jc*  +  a^a:^  +  a*. 

31.  a;2  -  1,  »»  +  x2  +  a;  4- 1,  and  a^  -  a;2  4-  a;  -  1. 

22.  9a^-a;-2  and  3a^-10a;2-7x~4. 

23.  ofi-ax^-  aH  +  a«  and  a;8  +  ox^  _  a^a;  -  aK 

24.  x8  +  x2  -  4x  -  4  and  x8  +  6a;2 +  11x4-6. 
26.  x*-x84-8x-8  and  x84-4x2 -8x4-24. 

26.  a»  4-  60*  4- 11  a  4-  6  and  a*  4-  lOa^  4-  29a  4-  20. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Miscellaneous  Theorems  and  Examples. 

145.  Mathematical  Induction.  A  method  of  proof,  ordi- 
narily called  mathematical  induction,  is  frequently  em- 
ployed in  the  demonstration  of  mathematical  propositions. 
The  method  is  best  explained  through  its  application  to 
simple  examples. 

Ex.  1.     The  following  equations  are  evidently  true : 

1  +  3=   4  =  22, 

1  +  3  +  5=    9  =  32, 

1  +  3  +  5  +  7  =  16  =  42, 

1  +  3  +  6  +  7  +  9  =  25  =  62; 

and  they  at  once  suggest  that  perhaps  the  sum  of  the  first  n  odd 
numhers  is  equal  to  ^2.     Let  us  assume  provisionally  that  it  is. 
This  hypothesis  algebraically  expressed  is 

1  +  3  +  6  +  ...  +2n-l  =  n2, 

in  which  n  is  an  integer  and  equal  to  the  number  of  terms  in  the 
sum. 

To  both  sides  of  this  equation  add  2  n  +  1.  The  result  of  the 
addition  is 

I  +  3  +  6+...  +2n-l  +  2n  +  l  =  n2  +  2n  +  l 

=  («  +  1)^ 
and  shows  that  if  the  sum  of  the  first  n  odd  numbers  is  n2,  then 
the  sum  of  the  first  n  +  1  odd  numbers  is  {n  +  1)2. 

But  the  formula  above  written  is  obviously  true  when  w  =  1  and 
when  n  =  2  ;  hence  it  is  true  when  n  =  3.    And  being  true  when 
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n  =  3,  it  is  true  when  n  =  4,  and  so  on  indefinitely.  It  is  there- 
fore true  when  n  is  any  integer  whatever. 

Thus  the  proposition  that  the  sum  of  the  first  n  odd  integers  is 
equal  to  n^  is  proved. 

Ex.  2.  Let  it  be  proposed  to  find  the  sum  of  the  first  n  natural 
numbers.  We  begin  by  writing  down  the  following  equations, 
which  are  evidently  true : 

1  +  2  =  3   =i. 2(2+1), 

1  +  2  +  3  =  6    =i-3(3  +  l), 

1  +  2 +  3  +  4  =  10  =  i. 4(4  +  1), 

1  +  2  +  3  +  4  +  5  =  15  =  J.  5  (5+1). 

They  at  once  suggest  that  perhaps  the  sum  of  the  first  n  integers 
is  in  (n  +  1).    We  accordingly  assume,  provisionally,  that 

1  +  2  +  3  +  4  +  ...  +  n  =  i  w  (n  +  1). 
Adding  n+ 1  to  both  sides  of  this  hypothetical  equation,  we  obtain 
1  +  2  +  3+...  +  n  +  n  +  l  =  Jn2+in  +  w  +  l 
=  Kw +  !)(»  + 2), 

a  result  which  shows  that  if  J  n  (»  +  1)  is  the  sum  of  the  first 
n  integers,  then  J  (n  +  1)  (n  +  2)  is  the  sum  of  the  first  n  +  1 
integers. 

But  the  formula  is  obviously  true  when  n  =  1 ;  hence  it  is  true 
when  n  =  2.  And  being  true  when  n  —  2,  it  is  true  when  n=  3, 
and  so  on  indefinitely.  It  is  therefore  true,  whatever  integer  n 
may  represent. 

These  examples  may  suffice  to  explain  a  method  of 
proof  that  will  be  made  use  of,  as  occasion  requires,  in 
subsequent  pages  of  this  book.  If  its  logical  rigor  be 
not  at  first  entirely  evident  to  the  student,  a  careful 
study  of  its  applications  in  a  few  examples  that  require 
its  use  should  remove  the  doubt. 

Ex.  3.    Prove  that  the  sum  of  the  first  n  even  integers  is  n(n+ 1). 
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Ex.  4.  Prove  that  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  first  n  integers 
i8in(n  +  l)(2ii+l). 

Ex.  5.    Prove  that 
I.2  +  2.3  +  3.4+-  +  »(ft+l)=in(n+  l)(»  +  2). 

146.  The  term  induction  does  not  correctly  describe  the 
above  method  of  proof.  In  the  natural  sciences  the  true 
method  of  induction  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  inferring 
the  universality  of  natural  laws  from  particular  mani- 
festations of  their  truth  in  natural  phenomena.  It  does 
not  seek  to  attain  absolute  certainty,  but  achieves  its 
object  as  soon  as  it  establishes  a  high  degree  of  proba- 
bility. 

The  so-called  method  of  mathematical  induction,  how- 
ever, is  as  logically  rigorous  as  any  other  process  in  mathe- 
matics. It  is  more  correctly  described  as  reasoning  by 
progressive  transformations,  in  which  the  uniqueness  of 
an  algebraic  form  persists, — monomoiyhic  transforma- 
tions, or  monomorphosis. 

147.  Theorem.  The  expression  of  —  a''  is  divisible  by 
X  —  a  for  all  positive  integral  values  of  n. 

It  is  known  that  x  —  a^o^  —  c^y  and  x^  ^(j?  are  all  divisi- 
ble by  X  —  a. 

We  have     iB*  —  a"  =  a?"  —  ay^~^  -f-  a7^~^  —  a" 

=  a;"-^  (jr  —  a)  -I-  a  (af*-^  —  a»-^). 
Now,  if  x  —  a  divides  a?""^  —  a"~^,  it  will  also  divide 
a^-i  ^x  —  a)  +  a  (a;"-^  —  a""^), 

that  is,  it  will  divide  a;"  —  a".     (The  if  of  this  sentence 
is  important.) 
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Hence,  if  x-^a  divides  a;"~^  —  a**~^,  it  will  also  divide 
Tf  —  a!*, 

But  we  know  that  x  —  a  divides  x^  —  a^ ;  it  will  there- 
fore also  divide  a*  —  a*.  And,  since  x  —  a  divides  x^  —  a*, 
it  will  also  divide  jc*  —  a^     And  so  on  indefinitely. 

Hence  a?"  —  a"  is  divisible  by  x  —  a,  lofien  n  is  any  posi- 
tive integer  [Art.  145]. 

Since  a" -f  a*  =  a^  —  a" -f  2  a",  it  follows  that  when 
it*  4-  a*  is  divided  by  a?  —  a  the  remainder  is  2  a'*,  so  that 
05"  4-  a"  is  never  divisible  by  a;  —  a. 

If  we  change  a  into  —a,  x—a  becomes  x—{—a)  —x+a; 
also  iB*  —  a"  becomes  oi*  —  (—  a)* ;  and  a?"  —  (  —  a)'*  is 
ic*  -f  a**  or  X"  —  a"  according  as  n  is  odd  or  even. 

Hence,  when  n  is  odd, 

of* -\-  a*"  is  divisible  by  x-\-a, 
and  when  n  is  even, 

aj"  —  a"  is  divisible  by  a;  +  a. 
Thus,  when  w  is  a  positive  integer, 

x  —  a  divides  a?"  —  a"  always, 

x  —  a    .  ,  ,  .  of"  -\- a*"  never, 

X'\-a    .  ,  ,  .  of*  —  a"*  when  n  is  even, 
and  x  +  n    ....  a;" -fa"  ...  .  odd. 

We  have  in  the  above  shown  that  the  four  cases  are 
all  included  in  the  first :  we  leave  it  as  an  exercise  for 
the  student  to  prove  each  case  separately. 

The  above  results  may  be  written  so  as  to  show  the 
quotients:  thus 
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X—  a 
af±a' 


=  x^-^  -f-  af-^a  4-  si^'^a^  H h  a"-^ 


=  0^-^  —  af-^a  +  «""'a* ±  a' 


i»-i 


x-\-a 

the  upper  or  lower  signs  being  taken  on  each  side  of  the 
second  formula  according  as  n  is  odd  or  even. 

EXAMPLES  XLI. 

1.  Find  the  factors  of  afi  -  x^  -  x -\-l. 

2.  Find  the  factors  of  x^  -  «♦  -  x2  +  1. 
8.  Find  the  factors  of  1  —  a:  —  3C*  +  a^. 
4.  Find  the  factors  of  l-x^-3ifi-\-  x^^ 

6.  Find  the  factors  of  x^  -  y^  -  2ax  -  2by  -\-  a^  -  l^. 

6.  Find  the  factors  of  x^  -  y^  -Sx- y +  2. 

7.  Find  the  factors  of  x^ -2xy -8y^ -2x-\'  26y  -  8. 

8.  Find  the  factors  of  a^  -  b^ -\- c^ -P -2ac-2  hf. 

9.  Write  down  the  quotient  in  each  of  the  following  divisions : 

(i.)   (X5  -  r)  -^  (X  _  y),  (ii.)   (xT  4.  y7)  H-  (X  +  2^), 

(iii.)  (x8-y8)H-(x  +  y). 

10.  Show  that,  if  n  is  any  positive  integer,  7"  —  1  is  divisible  by 
6  ;  show  also  that  352n+i  4.  1  is  divisible  by  36. 

11.  Show  without  actual  division  that 

(3x2-2x+l)8-(2x2  +  3x-5)8 
is  divisible  by  x^  —  5  x  +  6. 

12.  Write  down  the  result  of  dividing  (2  a  +  3  &)»  +  (3  a  +2  6)8 
by  5  a  +  5  6. 

18.    Write  down  the  result  of  dividing 

(2a  +  46-4c)8  +  (a-6H-7c)«byo  +  6  +  c. 

14.  Show  that  (1  —  x)^  is  a  factor  of  1  —  x  —  x°  +  x^. 
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15.  Show  that  (1  -  a;)^  is  a  factor  of  1  -  x  -  x»  +  a!"+^  n  being 
any  positive  integer. 

16.  Show  that  («  -  1)2  is  a  factor  of  nx*+^  -  (n  +  l)x»  +  1,  and 
also  of  x"  —  nx  +  «  —  li  »  being  any  positive  integer. 

148.  Factor  Theorem.  If  any  rational  and  integral  ex- 
pression  which  contains  x  vanish  when  f  is  put  for  x,  then 
will  x—fbe  a  factor  of  the  expression. 

Let  the  expression,  arranged  according  to  powers  of 
«,  be 

Then,  by  supposition, 

a/"  H-  6/"-'  +  c/"-* -f  •••  =  0. 
Hence  avf"  +  6a^~^  -f  cic"~*  +  •  •  • 

=  aaf'  +  hocf"^  +  cx""-^  H {nf^  +  hf"-^  -f  cf-^  -f- ...) 

=  a  (x"  -/»)  +  h  {x^-^  -/«-0  +c  (a:"-^  -f"-)  +  - 
But,  by  the  last  article,  a"-/",  ic"-i-/«-i,  ic"-^-/"-^, 
etc.,  are  all  divisible  hy  x—f 
Hence  also  aa"  +  6a;"~^  +  cx^~^  -f-  •••  is  divisible  by  x—f 

149.  Remainder  Theorem.  If  any  expression  which  con- 
tains X  he  divided  hy  x—f  the  remainder  is  equal  to  the 
result  obtained  by  putting  f  in  the  place  of  x  in  the 
expression. 

Divide  the  expression  aof*  -f  6a?"~^  -f  caf*'^  -f- ...  by  a;  — /, 
continuing  the  process  until  the  remainder,  if  there  be 
any  remainder,  does  not  contain  aj  and  let  Q  be  the 
quotient,  and  R  the  remainder. 

Then,  by  the  nature  of  division, 

ax''  4.  bocT-^  +  cxr-^  +  ...  =  Q{x  -/)  +  JB, 
and  the  two  members  of  this  equation  are  identical. 
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Now  since  R  does  not  contain  x,  no  change  will  be 
made  in  E  by  changing  the  value  of  a?;  put,  then,  «=/, 
and  we  have  the  required  result, 

ar  +  br'  +  c/»-^  +  -  =  Q(f-f)  +  R=R^ 

This  is  known  as  the  remainder  theorem.  It  includes 
the  factor  theorem  of  Art.  148  as  a  particular  case,  or 
corollary;  for,  a/" -f  6/""^ -f  c/*-^ -f  . . .  =  0  when  ^  =  0, 
and  if  11  =  0,  the  expression  aa;" -f  6a;"~^ -f  caf*~^ -|- •  •  •  is 
exactly  divisible  by  a;  — /. 

Ex.  1.  Find  the  remainder  when  ofi  —  4x'^  -\-2x-\- 1  is  divided 
by  X  -  3. 

The  remainder  is  38  -  4 .  32  +  2  . 3  +  1  =  -  2. 

Ex.  2.    Show  that  x  -  2  is  a  factor  of  a*  -  3a;2  +  2x  -  8. 
The  condition  is  2*  —  3-22-1-2. 2  —  8  =  0;  and  this  condition 
is  satisfied. 

Ex.  3.  Determine  whether  x^  —  3  x  +  2  and  x^  —  13  x  +  12  have 
a  common  factor. 

The  factors  of  x2  —  3  x  +  2  are  obviously  x  —  1  and  x  —  2  ;  and 
of  these  x  —  1  does,  and  x  —  2  does  not,  satisfy  the  above  condition 
of  being  a  factor  of  x^  —  13  x  +  12. 

Ex.  4.  Show  that  any  rational  and  integral  expression  in  x  is 
divisible  by  x  —  1  if  the  sum  of  the  coefficients  of  the  different 
powers  of  x  is  zero. 

Eor  if  the  sum  of  the  coefficients  is  zero,  the  expression  will 
vanish  when  we  put  x  =  1,  and  therefore  x  —  1  is  a  factor. 

160.  Symmetry.  An  expression  is  said  to  be  symmetri- 
cal with  respect  to  any  two  letters  when  it  is  unaltered 
by  an  interchauge  of  the  two  letters. 

Thus  a-\-b  and  a^  -f-  b^  are  symmetrical  with  respect 
to  a  and  6,  for  neither  expression  would  be  altered  by 
changing  a  into  b  and  b  into  a. 
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Also  a  -f  6  -f  c  and  a^  -f  6®  -f  c'  —  Sabc  are  symmetrical 
with  respect  to  any  two  of  the  three  letters  a,  b,  c. 

The  only  expression  of  the  first  degree  wliich  is 
symmetrical  with  respect  to  the  three  letters  a,  b,  c 
is  pa-{-pb-^pc,  where  p  is  some  numerical  coefficient. 

These  examples  suggest  the  following  definition: 

Def.  An  expression  is  (completely)  symmetrical  with 
respect  to  a  specified  set  of  letters  when  it  is  symmetri- 
ca with  respect  to  every  pair  of  them. 

Ex.  The  following  expressions  are  symmetrical  with  respect  to 
the  letters  contained  in  them  : 

o2  +  62  -f  c2  -  6c  -  ca  -  ab, 
(6_c)4  +  (c-a)*  +  (a-&)S 
bed  +  cda  +  dab  +  abc. 

151.  A  partial  symmetry  may  exist  in  expressions 
containing  more  than  two  letters.  Thus,  although 
a6^ -f  6c^ -f  ca^  is  not  completely  symmetrical,  but  in 
fact  changes  its  form  when  any  two  of  its  letters  are 
interchanged,  yet  it  remains  unaltered  when  a  is  changed 
to  6,  6  to  c,  and  c  to  a.  Such  a  series  of  changes  is 
called  a  cyclic  displacement,  and  the  symmetry,  repre- 
sented in  such  an  expression  as  ab^  -f-  6c^  -f  ca^,  is  called 
cydo-symmetry. 

Def.  An  expression  is  cyclo-symmetrical  with  respect 
to  the  letters  a,  b,  c,  d^-'-l  if  it  remains  unaltered  when 
a  is  changed  to  b,  b  to  c,  c  to  d,  etc.,  and  I  to  a. 

Ex.  The  following  expressions  are  cyclo-symmetrical  with 
respect  to  the  letters  contained  in  them : 

a\b  -  c)  +  b\c  -a)+  c\a  -  6), 
(6-c)8  +  (c-a)8+(a-6)8, 
(b-c-  l)(c  -a-  l)(a  -  6  -  1). 
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152.  The  arrangement  of  the  terms  in  a  symmetrical 
expression  is  of  some  importance.  Consider,  for  example, 
the  arrangement  of  the  expression  bc-^ca  +  ah.  The 
term  which  does  not  contain  the  letter  a  is  put  first,  and 
the  other  terms  can  be  obtained  in  succession  by  chang- 
ing a  into  6,  b  into  c,  and  c  into  a.  In  the  expression 
a\b  —  c)  -f  6*(c  —  a)  -f  c*(a  —  6)  the  same  arrangement  is 
observed ;  for  by  a  cyclic  displacement  of  the  letters  in 
a^(6  —  c)  we  obtain  6*(c  —  a),  and  another  cyclic  change 
will  give  €^{a  —  b). 

By  reason  of  this  law  of  the  derivation  of  terms 
from  one  typical  term,  symmetrical  expressions  are  fre- 
quently not  written  out  in  full,  but  indicated  by  placing 
the  Greek  letter  S  before  the  typical  term.  Thus,  when 
two  letters  are  involved, 

Sa^fe  =  a'b  -f  b\ 
or,  if  three  letters  are  involved, 

Sa^fe  =  a'b  -f  d'c  +  b^c  -f  b^a -h  c^a -^  (^b. 
Similarly,  when  three  letters  are  involved, 

la^  4-  S6c  =  a*  +  &^  +  c^  +  &c  -f  ca  4-  ab. 

163.  We  now  proceed  to  consider  some  examples 
which  will  illustrate  the  theorems  proved  in  the  pre- 
ceding articles. 

Ex.  1.  Show  that,  if  n  be  a  positive  integer,  «»  —  y«  is  divisible 
hy  x  —  y. 

If  X  =  y,  then 

x»  —  y»  =  ic*  —  a:"  =  0. 

Hence  the  proposition  is  an  immediate  consequence  of  the  factor 
theorem,  which  is  itself  a  corollary  of  the  remainder  theorem. 
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Ex.  2.    Show  that   (b  -  c)^  +  (c  -  ay  +  (a  -  b)^ 
is  divisible  by  (b  —  c)(c  —  a)(^a  —  6). 

If  we  put  6  =  c  in  the  expression 

(5_c)6+(c-a)5+(a-6)5, 

the  result  is  (c  —  ay  +  (a  —  c)^ 

which  is  zero. 

Hence  (&  -  c)  is  a  factor,  and  we  can  prove  in  a  similar  manner 
that  c  —  a  and  a  —  6  are  factors. 

Ex.  8.     Show  that 
(a  +  6  4-  c)3  -(6  +  c  -  a)8  -(c  4-  a  -6)8-(a  +  &  -  c)8  =  24a6c. 

If  we  put  a  =  0  in  the  expression 

(a  +  6  +  c)8  -(6  +  c  -  ay  -(c  +  a  -  6)8  -(a  +  &  -  c)8  (i.), 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  result  will  vanish  for  all  values  of  b  and  c. 

Hence  a  is  a  factor  of  (i.). 

So  also  b  and  c  are  factors  of  (i.). 

Now  (i.)  is  an  expression  of  the  third  degree ;  it  can  therefore 
only  have  three  factors.  Hence  it  is  either  equal  to  abc^  or  is 
equal  to  abc  multiplied  by  some  number. 

Thus 
(a+6+c)8-(6+c  -ay-(ic-\-a-  ft)*- (a  +  6  -  c)8  =:Labc (ii.), 
where  L  is  some  number  which  is  always  the  same  whatever  a,  6, 
and  c  may  be. 

We  can  find  the  value  of  L  by  giving  particular  values  to  a,  6, 
and  c. 

Thus,  let  a  =  6  =  c  =  1.     Then  (ii.)  becomes 

38  _  18  _  18  _  18  =  X. 

.-.  i  =  24. 
Ex.  4.    Eind  the  factors  of 

o«  (6  -  c)  +  68  (c-a)+  c8 (o  -  6). 
If  we  put  6  =  c  in  the  expression 

a'  (6  -  c)  +  68(c  -  a)  +  c8  (a  -  6), 
the  result  is  c8  (c  —  a)  +  c8  (a  —  c), 

whiish  is  clearly  zero. 
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Hence  b  —  c  is  a  factor  of  the  given  expression ;  and  we  can 
prove  in  a  similar  manner  that  c  —  a  and  a  —  6  are  also  factors. 

Now  the  given  expression  is  of  the  fourth  degree ;  hence, 
besides  the  three  factors  we  have  found,  there  must  be  one  other 
factor  of  the  first  degree,  and  as  this  factor  must  be  symmetrical 
in  a,  6,  c,  it  must  he  a  -{■  b  -\-  c. 

Hence  the  given  expression  must  be  equal  to 

L  {b  -  c)(c  -  a)(a  -  b){a  -^  b  +  c), 
where  X  is  a  number. 

We  can  find  L  by  giving  particular  values  to  a,  6,  and  c ;  or,  by 
comparing  the  coefficients  of  a«,  we  have  at  once 

b  -c  =  -L(J)-c), 
Hence  L  =—  I, 

Thus    s 63  (c  _  a)  =  -(6  -  c)(c  -  d){a  -  6)(a  +  6  +  c). 

164.   The  following  is  an  important  identity : 
a«4.63^^_3^c  ^  (a+fe-f-c)  {a^  ^h^ -\-(^ -he-  ca-  ah). 

It  should  be  noticed  that 
a?-\-W-\-&-hc-ca-ah=\\{h-cy^{c-ay-\-{a-h)% 

Since  a-\-h-\-c  is  a  factor  of  a^-f  ft^-f  c^  — 3a6c,  it 
follows  that  a-'  +  6-^  +  c^  -  3 a6c  =  0  if  a  +  6  +  c  =  0. 

Hence  a^  -f  6^  -+-  c^  =  3  ahc  for  all  values  of  a,  h,  and  c, 
provided  only  that  a  4-  6  +  c  =  0. 

That  is,  the  sum  of  the  cubes  of  any  three  quantities  is 
equal  to  three  times  their  product,  provided  that  the  sum  of 
the  three  quantities  is  zero. 

For  example,  the  letters  involved  being  a,  6,  c, 
2  (6  -  c)8  =  3  (6  -  c)(c  -  a)(a  -  6), 
:5  (6  +  c  -  2  a)8  =  3  (6  +  c  -  2  a)(c  +  a  -  2  6)(a  +  6  -  2c)  ; 
also,  since  (x  —  a)(b  —  c)  +  (x  —  6)(c—  a)'{-(x—  c)(a  —  6)  =  0, 
we  have 
S  (3c  -  a)8 (6  -  c)8  =  3  (a;  -  a)(a;  -  b)(x  -  c)(b-c){c-a){a  -  h). 
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EXAMPLES  XLII. 

Let  the  student  employ  the  5  notation  for  the  purpose  of  abbre- 
viating such  of  the  following  expressions  as  admit  of  its  use. 

1.  Show  that      a2  (6  _  c)+  b^  (c  -a)+c^(a-  h) 

=  bc(b  —  c)-\-  ca  (c  —  a)  +  a6  (a  —  6)  =  —  (6  —  c) (c  -  a) (a  —6). 

2.  Show  that      a*  (b  -  c) -\- b*  (c  -  a) -{■  c^  (a  -  b) 

=  -{b-  c){c  -  a)(a  -  b)(a'^  -^  b^  +  c^  +  be -^  ca  +  ab). 

8.   Show  that      (6  -  c)^  +  (c  -  a)^  +  (a  -  by 
=  6  (6  -  c)(c  -  a)(a  -  b)(a'^  +  fta  +  c^  -  6c  -  ca  -  ab). 

4.  Show  that 

(a  +  6  +  cy  -(6  +  cy  -(c  +  ay  -  (a  +  by  +  a*  +  6*  +  c* 
=  12  a6c  (a  +  6  +  c). 

5.  Show  that      a  (6  -  c)8  +  6  (c  -  a)8  +  c  (a  -  by 
=  (b  -  c){c  -  a){a  -  b){a  +  &  +  c). 

6.  Show  that      62^2  (5  _  c)  +  c2a'^  {c-a)-\-  a%^  (a  -  6) 
=  —  (6  —  c)  (c  —  a)  (a  —  6)  (6c  +  ca  +  a6) . 

7.  Show  that      a^  (b^  -  c^)  +  6«  (c2  -  a2)  -f  c^  (a^  -  6^) 
=  —  (6  —  c)  (c  —  a)  (a  —  6)  (6c  -\-  ca  +  ab), 

8.  Show  that      a*  (6^  -  c^)  +  6*  (c^  -  a^)  +  c*  (a^  -  62) 
^-(6  +  c)(c  -f  a)(a  +  6)(6  -c)(c-  a)(a  -  6). 

9.  Find  the  factors  of  6c  (62  -  c^)  +  ca  (c^  ~  a2)  +  a6  (a2  -  62). 

10.  Find  the  factors  of  a  (6  +  c  -  a)2  +  6(c+a-6)2+c(a+6-c)2 

+  (6  +  c-a)(c  +  a-6)(a  +  6-c). 

11.  Find  the  factors  of  a2  (6  +  c  -  a)  +  62  (c+a  -  6)  +c2  (a+6-c) 

-  (6  +  c  -  a)(^c  +  a  -  6)(a  +  6  -  c). 

12.  Find  the  factors  of  a  (6  +  c)(62  +  c2  -  a2) 

+  6  (c  4-  a)(c2  4-  a2  -  62)+  c(ia-h  6)(a2  +  6^  -  c2). 

18.  Find  the  factors  of 

(y  -  ey  +  («  -  xy  +(x  ~  yy  -  *(y  -z)(z-  x){x  -  y). 

14.  Find  the  factors  of 

a6(62  -  c2)8  +  66(c2  -  a2)8  +  c6(a2  -  62)8. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Fractions. 

166.  To  obtain  the  arithmetical  fraction  ^,  we  must 
divide  the  unit  into  7  equal  parts  and  take  5  of  those 

parts.     So  also  to  obtain  the  fraction  -,  where  a  and  b 

b 

are  positive  integers,  we  must  divide  the  unit  into  b  equal 

parts  and  take  a  of  those  parts. 

156.  The  numerator  and  the  denominator  of  a  frac- 
tion, defined  as  in  Art.  155,  must  both  be  positive  inte- 
gers :  we  cannot,  for  example,  with  that  definition,  have 

8  • 

such  a  fraction  as  —~ ;  for  to  say  that  the  unit  is  to  be 

divided  into  —^  equal  parts,  and  that  |  of  such  parts 
are  to  be  taken,  is  without  meaning. 

We  must  therefore  suppose  the  letters  in  -  to  be  re- 
ft 

stricted  to  positive  integral  values,  or  we  must  alter  the 

definition  of  - ;  and  as  we  cannot  restrict  the  values  of 
b 

the  letters,  we  must  entirely  dispense  with  the  fractional 

form,  or  make  some  modification  in  its  meaning. 

Now,  with  the  definition  of  Art.  155,  to  multiply  the 

fraction   -  by  b,  we  must  take  each  of  the  a  parts  b 
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times;  we  thus  get  ab  parts,  the  parts  being  such  that 
each  h  of  them  make  up  a  unit,  and  therefore  the  whole 
ab  parts  will  make  up  a  units.     Thus 

lxb  =  a (i.). 

Dividing  each  side  by  6,  we  have 

l=a^b    .......     (ii.). 

Now  we  may  define  the  fraction  -  as  that  quantity  which 

when  multiplied  by  b  becomes  a ;  for,  as  we  have  just 
seen,  this  new  definition  agrees  with  that  of  Art.  155, 
whenever  the  definition  of  Art.  155  has  meaning ;  and  by 
takmg  this  new  definition  we  do  away  with  the  necessity 
of  ascribing  only  positive  integral  values  to  the  letters. 

We  may  similarly  define  the  fraction  -  as  the  quotient 

b 
obtained  by  dividing  a  by  b. 

Hence,  instead  of  the  definition  of  Art.  155,  which  is 
inapplicable  to  an  algebraical  fraction,  we  have  either  of 
the  following  equivalent  definitions. 

Def.  I.     The  algebraical  fraction  -,  where  a  and  b  are 

b 

supposed  to  have  any  values  whatever,  is   that  quantity 

which,  when  multiplied  by  b,  becomes  equal  to  a. 

Def.  II.     Tlie  algebraical  fraction    -     is  the    quotient 

b 
obtained  by  dividing  a  by  b. 

The  fractional  form  —  has  already  been  used  with  the 
b 
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meaning  a  -s-  6,  and  henceforth  the  notation  a/6  will  also 
be  frequently  employed  to  denote  a  fraction. 

167.  We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  properties  of 
algebraical  fractions ;  and  we  shall  find  that  algebraical 
fractions  are  added,  subtracted,  multiplied,  divided,  and 
simplified,  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  arithmetical 
fractions.  It  will  be  assumed  throughout  the  discussion 
that  the  quantities  involved  are  all  finite  and  different 
from  zero. 

158.  The  value  of  a  fraction  is  not  altered  by  multiply- 
ing  its  numerator  and  denominator  by  the  same  quantity. 

We  have  to  prove  that 

a am 

h      bm 
for  oZZ  values  of  a,  6,  and  m. 

Let  ic  =  ^.     Then  a;  x  6  =  -  x  6. 
b  b 

But  -  X  6  =  a,  by  definition. 

.-.  xb-=:^a\  and  therefore  xbm  =  am. 
Divide  by  6m,  and  we  have  x  =  am  -s-  6m ; 

fT,o4-  ;o  a     am      ' 

that  IS,  -  =  -^ — • 

6      6m 

Thus  the  value  of  a  fraction  is  not  altered  by  multiplying 
its  numerator  and  denominator  by  the  same  quantity, 

159.  Since,  by  the  last  article,  the  value  of  a  fraction 
is  not  altered  by  multiplying  both  the  numerator  and  the 
denominator  by  the  same  quantity,  it  follows  conversely 
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that  the  value  of  a  fraction  is  not  altered  by  dividing 
hoth  the  numerator  and  the  denominator  by  the  same 
quantity. 

Hence  a  fraction  may  be  simplified  by  the  rejection  of 
any  factor  which  is  common  to  its  numerator  and  denom- 
inator. For  example,  the  fraction  a^y/a^y  takes  the  sim- 
pler form  a^/oc^,  when  the  factor  y,  which  is  common  to 
its  numerator  and  denominator,  is  rejected. 

When  the  numerator  and  denominator  of  a  fraction 
have  no  common  factors,  the  fraction  is  said  to  be  in  its 
lowest  terms. 

160.  Bednction  of  Fractions  to  their  Lowest  Terms.  To 
reduce  a  fraction  to  its  lowest  terms,  we  must  divide 
its  numerator  and  denominator  by  their  H.  C.  F. ;  for  we 
thus  obtain  an  equivalent  fraction  whose  numerator  and 
denominator  have  no  common  factors. 

Ex.  1.     Reduce     ^^^  to  its  lowest  terms. 
6  a^xy 

The  H.  C.  F.  of  the  numerator  and  denominator  is  3  axy ;  and 

3  ax^y  _  3  ax^y  -4-  3  axy  _  jc_ 

6  a^xy     6  a'^y  -^  3  axy     2  a 

Ex.  2.    Reduce  --  -  to  its  lowest  terms. 
a^b* 

The  H.  C.  F.  of  the  numerator  and  denominator  is  a^ft^ ;  and 

g^fts  ^  q^ftg -4- ggfeg  ^   1 

a^b*     a^b*  -f-  a^b^     a^b 

Ex.  8.     Reduce  ^  «^^^a;y*  to  its  lowest  terms. 
3a68x'y2 

The  H.  C.  F.  of  the  numerator  and  denominator  is  abh^ ;  and 
2 ofib^*  ^  2 a^b'^xy*  ^  ab^i/^  _ 2aV 
3o6«SB«y2     Sabh^^-i-ab'h^y^      3  6«2* 
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161.  Instead  of  reducing  a  fraction  to  its  lowest  terms 
by  dividing  the  numerator  and  denominator  by  their 
H.  C.  F.,  we  may  divide  by  any  common  factor,  and 
repeat  the  process  until  the  fraction  is  reduced  to  its 
lowest  terms. 

Thus  ^"^^^^  =  ^^^^^^  =  ^  =  ^. 

a^b^c*       6*c4        be*      be 

The  above  process  may  be  written  down  more  compactly  as 
follows :  o2 

a'^b*c^     be 
be 

EXAMPLES  XLIII. 
Reduce  the  following  fractions  to  their  simplest  forms : 


2. 


ab^  26a'^b*ehfi 

g^yg  g  125a6W^. 

aV  '  160a*&W 

g    2  a'^be^  ^  3  a^xh/:^^ 

4a*6'*c  '  6ab*xy^z 

^    6  gs&sc*  jQ  5  a^b*c^xy^ 

'  id'b^e^'  *  7  6*c8a^8  * 

5    «y^.  11  14  ab'^c^xy^sfi 

xY^-^  '  ^la^b^cx^z 

g    12x[yVo.  12  3a8&c*x5y2g 

16a:2y2«2'  •     4o22>8cx3y42j8* 

162.  When  the  numerator  and  denominator  of  a  frac- 
tion are  multinomial  expressions  whose  factors  can  be 
seen  by  inspection,  write  the  numerator  and  denomin9,tor 
as  the  product  of  factors  of  the  lowest  possible  dimen- 
sions; the  factors  which  are  common  to  the  numerator 
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and  denominator   will   then    be    obvious,   and    can   be 
removed. 

Ex.1.    Simplify  ^2  __  ^i ' 

a^  —  ax_      aCa  —  x)      __     a 
a^-x^      (a-x){a  +  x)~  a  +  x 

Ex.  8.    Simplify  ^^^i^. 
X*  —  1 

aj*~l      (aj2-i)(a;2  +  i)"aj'i  +  l' 

Ex.3.    Simplify  ^lll^±^. 

a;g-7x+10  ^  (a;-6)(a;-2J  ^  a;  -  6 
x-^-Sx  +  O       (x-3)(a  — 2)      X-.3* 

Ex.4,     Simplify    ^'^  "  «« 


x^—  ax__       x(x  --  «) 
o2_aj2     (o-x)(a  +  x)* 
Now  X  —  a  =  —  (a  —  x)  ;    hence,  dividing  the  numerator  and 
denominator  by  a  —  x,  we  have  the  equivalent  fraction, 

—  X 
a  +  X 
If  we  divide  the  numerator  and  denominator  by  x  —  a,  we  have 

X 

-(a-fx)* 

By  the  Law  of  Signs  in  Division    ~  ^    and are  both 

^  a  +  X  _  (a  +  X) 

equal  to ; — .  and  this  latter  is  the  form  in  which  the  result  is 

a  +  X' 

usually  left. 

Note.  — It  should  be  remarked  that  the  value  of  a  fraction  is  not 
altered  by  changing  the  signs  of  all  the  terms  in  the  numerator 
and  also  of  all  the  terms  in  the  denominator ;  for  this  is  equivalent 
to  multiplying  both  numerator  and  denominator  by  —  1. 
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EXAMPLES  XlilV. 
Simplify 

1.      2a6  g    4g-16  j^    6aa;-15a2 


10.   ^^"~'*^.  18. 

3.   "-J^^.  11.   ^:z2.  19^ 

4  —  jc"^ 

12.    -«^.  20.  ^' 


a2  +  aft 

5cV- 

a;2  -  jc  V 

a-  —  rtft 

«-^  +  ab 

ac-  4-  aa* 

x:^  -  a^ 

(X-l)2 

X^-1 

x2  _  ar2?/2 

(a;  +  xyy 

x^-\-2x 

a;-* 


.2 


X2- 

-16 

2a^ 

~4x* 

x-^- 

-4xi 

X  — 

2 

4- 

x-^ 

a  - 
9- 

-3 

a2x2 

-x» 

a*- 

-a* 

a:*- 

-a2 

a2- 

•ax'^ 

a:5_ 

a2a^8 

X*- 

-a* 

a2xV  _  aj4y4 

18.    "-^--_j*  .  21. 

x*-a* 

14.    ^*  ^  ^^  .  22. 

a^  —  ax'^ 

16.   '^-'''^.  28. 


X 

2-9a2 

3x 

2  -  12  n^x 

48 

a2-3x^ 

a- 

-  2  ax  +  a;2 

a2  -  x2 

a* 

+  2a262_|.^t 

a*-b* 

x2 
x8 

-1 
-1* 

X* 

-1 

x«. 

-  1 

X2 

-  5x  +  6 

x-^ 

-  7  X  +  12 

1  - 

-  6a  +  6a2 

25. 


X*  +  3;'^.  ig      u-;</-y-  —  jo-if-^  g- 

x*-l*  '   "x*y*-a*  '             ■    l-7a+12a2 

x2-9x  +  20  gg  (a8-x8)(a  +  x) 

x2  +  6x-55*  *  (a8  +  x8)(a-x)' 

^    l-9y2  4.20y*  ^^^  (q^  -  &8) (q2  _  q^  4.  52) 

2^     x2-8xy  f  7y2  q*  -  6^ 

•  x2-3xi/-28y2  *    (a3-68)(a+&)' 

2g     l-8a26'^  +  7a*&*  gg      (gS  -  ?>')(q  -  6) 

i  -Sa^b-  -  28a*ft*'  *    (a3"-"6^)(a*  -  6*)* 

163.  When  the  factors  of  the  numerator  and  denom- 
inator of  a  fraction  cannot  be  found  by  inspection,  their 
H.  C.  F.  can  be  found  by  the  rule  given  in  Chapter  XI. ; 
and  the  fraction  will  be  reduced  to  its  simplest  form  by 
dividing  the  numerator  and  denominator  by  their  H.  C.  F. 
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Thus  to  simply  a^-23x-H0^ 

"^^  50^-23x2  +  4 

The  H.  C.  F.  will  be  found  to  be  x^  -  6  x  -f  2,  and 
x8  _  23x  +  10  =(x2  -  5x  +  2)(x  +  5), 
5x8  -  23x2  +  4  =Cx2  -  5x  4-  2)(5x  +  2). 
Hence  the  given  fraction  is  equal  to 

x+  6 
5x  +  2* 

EXAMPLB8  XLV. 
Simplify 

1      a^--3x  +  2  g    2a^±A*i+_4«^J-_3 

*  2x8-3x2-f  1*  *         6x8  +  x2-"l 

«        3x2-8x  +  6  -  x8-3x-2 


x8-4x2  +  5x-2  x*-f  2x8  +  2x2  +  2x  +  1 

3  x8  +  3x2-20  g            X*  -  x8  -  X  + 1 

x*-x2-12*  •   ar*-2x8-x2-2x+ l' 

4  x8  +  6x2+  llx  +  6  g    x^  +  2x8-3x2-7x-2 


x8  +  5x2  +  Ox  2x*  +  x8  -  6x2  -  5x  -  1 

2x8  +  qx24-4q2a;_7(;S      ^^         x*_-20x2  -  15x  +  4 
x8-7ax2-f  8a2a;_2a8'        *   x*  +  9a;8  +  19x2 -9x  -  20* 


164.  Bednction  of  FractioiiB  to  a  Oommon  Denominator. 
Since  the  value  of  a  fraction  is  unaltered  by  multiplying 
its  numerator  and  denominator  by  the  same  quantity 
[Art.  158],  any  number  of  fractions  can  be  reduced  to 
equivalent  fractions,  all  of  which  have  the  same  denomi- 
nator. 

The  process  is  precisely  the  same  as  in  arithmetic,  and 
is  as  follows. 

First,  find  the  L.  C.  M.  of  all  the  denominators ;  then 
divide   the  L.  C.  M.  by  the  denominator  of  one  of  the 
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fractions,  and  multiply  the  numerator  and  denominator 
of  that  fraction  by  the  quotient ;  and  deal  in  a  similar 
manner  with  all  the  other  fractions :  we  thus  obtain  frac- 
tions equal  to  the  given  fractions,  all  of  which  have  the 
L.  G.  M.  for  denominator. 


For  example,  to  reduce 


-,  and 


a^-bix  +  ay  ab^(z-ay  ab(x^-a^) 

to  a  common  denominator. 

The  L.  C.  M.  of  the  denominators  is  a^b^  (x^  -  o^).  Dividing  the 
L.  C.  M.  by  a^b  (x  +a),  ab^  (x  —  a)^  and  ab  {x^  —  a*),  we  have  the 
quotients  6  (x—  o),  a  (x  -f  a),  and  ab  respectively.    Hence 

X  X  6  (x  —  a)  __    bz(x  —  a) 

•„    f     _\  ..   v  /■„  _\         -Ota  /-—o  _o\' 


and 


a^b  (x  +  a)     a^b  (x  -f  a)  x  6  (x  -  a)     a^b^  (x^  -  a^) 

y         —         yxo(x  +  q)        _    ay (x  +  a) 
ab'^  (x  -  a)     a&2  (^x  -  a)  x  a(x  +  a)     a^b^  (x^  -  a^) ' 

z  z  X  ab  abz 


ab  (x2  -a'-)     ab  (x2  —  a^)  x  ab     a%^  (x^  -  a^) 


Note.  —  In  the  above  process  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
take  the  lowest  common  multiple  of  the  denominators ;  any  com- 
mon multiple  will  do  equally  well,  but  by  using  the  L.  C.  M.  there 
is  a  saving  of  labor. 

165.  Addition  of  Fractions.  The  sum  (or  difference)  of 
two  fractions  which  have  the  same  denominator  is  a 
fraction  whose  numerator  is  the  sum  (or  difference)  of 
their  numerators,  and  which  has  the  common  denomi- 
nator.    This  follows  from  Art.  80. 

When  two  fractions  have  not  the  same  denominator, 
they  must  first  be  reduced,  by  the  method  explained  in 
the  last  article,  to  equivalent  fractions  which  have  the 
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same  denominator :  their  sum  or  difference  will  then  be 
found  by  taking  the  sum  or  difference  of  their  numera- 
tors, retaining  the  common  denominator. 

Thus  «  +  5  =  «±^, 

XXX 

a  _  6  __  a  —  h 

XX  X 

a.h__  a  X  y  .  b  x  x  _  «y  ,  &«  _.  oy  +  bx 
xyxxyyxxxyxy         xy 

and  o  +  5  =  «l^4.5  =  «ILL5. 

y    y     y       y 

When  more  than  two  fractions  are  to  be  added,  or 
when  there  are  several  fractions,  some  of  which  are  to 
be  added  and  the  others  subtracted,  the  process  is  pre- 
cisely the  same.  The  fractions  are  first  reduced  to  a 
common  denominator,  and  then  the  numerators  of  the 
reduced  fractions  are  added  or  subtracted  as  may  be 
required. 

Thus         g4.^-g  =  «  +  ^-<^, 

XXX  X 

and  ^  4-  ^  _  £'  =  «  X  yx  ,  b  x  xz  _  c  x  xy 

X     y     z     xxyz     y  x  xz     z  x  xy 

__ayz  ,  bxz  _  cxy  __  ayz  -f  boMi-^cxy 
xyz     xyz     xyz"  xyz 

Note.  —  It  may  be  necessary  to  remind  the  student  that  when 
there  is  no  sign  between  a  fraction  and  a  letter  or  number,  the 

sign  of  multiplication  is  understood.    Thus,  2  -  means  2  x  ~  and 

b  b 

not  2  +  -  afi  in  the  arithmetical  form  2|. 
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Ex.  1.    Find  the  value  of  -J—  +  — — 
X  —  a     x  +  a 


The  L.  C.  M.  of  the  denominators  is  (x  —  a)(x-\-  a);  and 
1 ,      1_         x-\-a  ,  x  —  a 


X  —  a     x-\-  a     (05  —  a) (x  +  a)      (x  +  a)(x  —  a) 
__x  +  a  +  x  —  a  _     2x 
~       x2  -  a2      "  x2  -  a2* 


Ex.  2.     Find  the  value  of  — ^^  + 


ax 


a  —  X     x^  —  a- 

Beginners  should  always  see  that  the  denominators  of  the  frac- 
tions which  are  to  be  added  are  all  arranged  according  to  descend- 
ing powers,  or  all  according  to  ascending  powers,  of  some  particular 
letter.     This  is  not  the  case  in  the  present  example ;  but 

ax     _         ax         _   —  ax 
x2  — a2~  -(a-2-x2)~a2_a;/ 

We  then  have 

a      .     —  ax  _  a{a  +  x)  .     —  ax 


x2       a2  -  x2 

__  g  (g  +  x)  —  ax 


g2  -  x2 

r.2 


g" 


g2  -  x2 


Ex.  3.     Simplify  -J—  +  _i—  +  -^—  +  -    ^ 


1-x     1-f-x     l  +  x2     1-f-a* 
It  is  sometimes  best  not  to  add  all  the  fractions  at  once ;  this 
is  particularly  the  case  when  the  denominators  are  not  all  of  the 
same  dimensions. 

2 


then 


1  1     ^(l  +  x)  +  (l-x)^ 

1-x        l+X  (1-X)(1+X)  1-X2» 

2       I       2      ^2(1 -t-x2)+2(l-x2)^      4 


1-X2  1  +  X2               (1-X2)(H-X2)               1-X** 

and  finally 

4  4      ^4(l  +  x*)-f  4(l-x*)^      8 

1-x*  1  +  x*           (l-x*)(H-x*)           l-xs' 
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Ex.  4.    Find  the  value  of  — —  +  -   ^ 


x-l     a  +  l     x-2     05+2 
Here  again  it  is  best  not  to  reduce  all  the  fractions  to  a  common 
denominator  at  once:  the  work  is  simplified  by  proceeding  as 
under. 

1     ^g+l-(x-l)^     2 


and 


x-l     a  +  l      (a;-l)(a;  +  l)      x^-l' 

1 1_  _  a;  4-  2  -  (a;  -  2)  ^      4 

x-2     a; +  2      (a:-2)(x  +  2)      x2  _  4' 
2  4      ^2(a;2~4)+4(a;2- 1)^     0a;2-12 

x2_l     x2_4  (a;'2_i)(a;'-2-4)  «*-6a;2  +  4' 


Ex.  5.    Find  the  value  of 


x'-bx  +  Q     a2-7a;+12 

1 


and 


a2-6a  +  6     (a-2)(a;-3) 
1  1 


x2- 7x4-12      (x-3)(x-4)' 

hence  the  L.  C.  M.  of  the  denominator  is  (x  —  2)(x  —  3)(x  —  4). 
Hence  we  have 

x-4 x-2 

(aj-  2)(x  -  3)(x  -  4)      (X  -  2)(x  -  3)(x  -  4) 

(x-4)-(x-2)  -2 

(X-  2)(x  -  3)(x  -  4)      (X  -  2)(x  -  3)(x-4) 


(«-2)(x-3)(x-4) 

Ex.  6.   Find  the  value  of 

1,1.1 


.(^a-b)(^a-c)     (b-a)(h-c)      (c-a)(c-b) 

In  examples  of  this  kind  it  is  best  for  beginners  to  arrange  all 
the  factors  in  the  denominators  of  the  fractions  so  that  a  precedes 
h  or  c,  and  that  h  precedes  c.  We  therefore  change  b  —  a  into 
—  (a  —  6),  c  —  a  into  —(^a  —  c),  and  c  —  b  into  —  (6  —  c). 
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Then  ^  -  ^  -  ""  ^ 


(6-a)(6-c)      -(a-b)(h-c)     (a-6)(6-c)' 
and  1  -  1  -  1 


(c  _  a)(ic  -  6)     {-(a  -  c)}{-(6  -  c)}     (a-  c)(6-c) 
Hence  we  have  to  simplify 

I + =J + I 

(a  -  6)(a  -c)      (a-  b)(b  -c)      (a-  c)(b  -  c) 

The  L.  C.  M.  is  (a  -  6)(a  -  c)(6  -  c)  ;  and 

1  b-c 

(a  -  6)(a  -  c)      (a  -  6)(a  -  c)(6  -  c)' 


and 


(o  -  6)(6  -  c)      (a  -  6)(6  -  c)Ca  -  c)' 
1  a-6 


(a  -  c)(6  -  c)      (a  -  6)(a  -  c)(6  -  c) 

Hence  we  have 

b—c  —  (a  —  c)+a—b__  6— c— g+c+g— ft 0 _q 

(g-6)(g-c)(6-c)~(g-6Xa-cX6-c)"(o-6)(g-c)(6-c)""  ' 


EXAMPLES  XL VI. 
Reduce  to  their  lowest  common  denominator : 

1.  — ,   — ,  — .  6.        ^  * 


Zx    bx'  30a  *  2x-2'  3a;-3 

gill  -  6  3 


2gx    6  6a    8ca;  '   6a +  12'  8a; +16 

1  3  5 


3. 

g 
6c' 

6 

C 

ab 

4. 

be 
a 

eg 

«5. 
c 

6. 

1 

6 

8. 


x+l'  2a +  2'   a2-l 
6  2  4 


6a -6'  3a +  3'  a^  -  1 

-Q        g  a  g^  x^ 

a+l'  2a  +  2'  *   a-o'   o-a'  a^-g^'   gs  -  a^' 
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jj      2a  b  3a2  56^ 


12. 
18. 
14. 


0-6'  2b -2a  4(a2-62y  6(62 -aS)* 

1             2x  3ga 

a;  -f  1'    (a  +  1)^'  (x  +  1)»' 

1  1                           1 


(x  —  a)  («  —  6)'    (6  -  a)  (c  -  x) '    (x  —  c)  (x  -  a) 
11  1 


(a-6)(a-c)'    (6-c)(6-a)'    (c-a)(c-6) 
Reduce  to  one  term : 
16.   a-l+-^.  30.   ««-^^     40-76 


a  +  1  3  2 

ia    ^  ,  ^  ,      x2  «-     a- 3  6.30-6 

16.  o  +  xH 21. 1 . 

o  —  X  4  5 

17.  x  +  2y+-tl^.  22.   2^Ill-3^^tl. 

X  — 2y  3  4 

18.  «^+«jz_^.  23.  ^""-^y^sy-^^. 

a^b         ab^  6  4 

19    Q  ~^^  __  g  —  3  &  g-    a  _  X  — 4      X  —  5 


3  4         3  6 

jj.     2x-3y     x4-2y     3x-2y 
3        "^      4  6       ■ 


Simplify : 


26. 

«     +     6    . 
o  —  6      6  —  o 

80. 

1            4 
2  -  a     4  -  x2 

27. 

X  —  O       0  —  X 

31. 

3  +  X     x2  -  9 

28. 

90 

X      _^       o 

X2  —  o2       o2  — 

1              2 

X2* 

82. 

1             1 
x-3     x-2 

1               1 

1  —  xl  —  x^  x-4yx  —  6y 
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34. 

3fl 

1                  1                     .-J      2a          2ft        aM  63 

5-2j/     6x-2y                 '   «  +  6     a-6     a'^-b^ 

85. 

1- 
1- 

fxl-x                        41        "         1             ^ 

-X     I  -i-x                           '  a  -I            a{a  - 1) 

36. 

a 

f26o-26                   ^        2             1          x  +  e. 
-26      a  +  2  6                       '   x-2     x+2     x'^  +  i 

87. 

X  - 

1,2                           43        1              ^               ^+^ 

-•J      («-2)2                        ■    x-l    2(x+l)     2(x2+l) 

38. 

a 

a               2a6                   ^^      3  -  a;        3  +  re       l-lBa; 
-26      (a-26)2                  '1-33;      l  +  3a     Ox^-i 

39. 

x-\-y     x-y^    if'           46.       ^      1      «      1     ^«'    ■ 
^-  y     « +  .V     x^-y-               a-x     a-hx     a^  +  oi^^ 

46. 

a      ,      a            2a2           4  a* 
a  —  a:     a  +  «     a^  +  x^     a*  +  x* 

47. 

1            ^      1      1            1 
ic+l      a  +  2      X4-3     x  +  4' 

48. 

1         ?+      1     .                  49.    ^         2     ^      ^    . 
a-lxx  +  1                          aa4-la  +  2 

60. 

1            3      1      3            1 
x-3     x-l     x+1     X4-3 

61. 

1         3      1      3             1 
a     a+1     a+2     a+3 

62. 

1             4     +«         4         _L_ 
x-2      x-l      X     x+1      x+2 

68. 

1         4     +     «            *     +     1    . 
a     0+1     0+2     a+3     a+4 

54. 

1                      2              1 . 

a;2  -  6x  +  6     ««  -  4a;  +  3     ««  -  3a;  +  2 

55. 

1              -              2              1               1             . 

x'^  +  5  ax  +  6  a2     x^  +  4  ax  +  3  a^     x^  +  3  ax  +  2  a« 
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66.   , |zil____2%z.21__^         x-S 

67. 


(a;^2)(a;-3)      (x-3)(a;-l)      (a;-l)(x-2) 
1.2.1 


68. 


x(x  -  1)      1  -  x2      x{x  +  1) 

2a x-a  2 

(a-2a)2     a2-6ax  +  6aa     a -3a* 


59    3  +  2g     2-3a     16fl-a2 
2  -  a        2  +  a        w^  _  4  ' 

gQ    x  +  qy     x-ay  ^  ^^"^  •\- a^y'^ _ 
'  X  —  ay     x-\-  ay        x^  —  cC^y^ 

61    g^-2a;     a;  +  3        4y  gg        11         l4-2g-fl;g 

a2-l       x+1     l-x  ■   l-a     x+1         l-x2 


63. 


1      I     6y 1 

x+3y     a;2_9y2     Sy-a; 


X2-(y-g)2  y2_(;,_a;)2         ;g2_(a;_y)2 

(aj  +  y)2  -  ^^    (y  +  «)''^  -  a;-^    («  +  ^y  -  y^' 

a2-(6  +  C)2  62_(c^^)2         c2_(q_fe)2 

(a  +  6)-^  -  c2  "^  (6  -  c)2'-  a2  "*■  (c  -  a)-^  -  62' 


166.   Multiplication  of  Fractions.     We  have  now  to  show 
how  to  multiply  any  two  algebraical  fractions. 

Let  the  fractions  be  -  and  -• 


Let  a:  =  ^X^ 


h  d 

^X 


Multiply  by  6  X  d;  then 


xxbx d  =  f x^X  bxd 
b     a 


=  ^x6x-xd,       by  Art.  62. 
0  d 
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But  ?  X  6  =  a,  and  ^  x  d  =  c ; 

0  a 

.•.  xbd  =ac. 

Divide  by  bd :  then     »  =  — • 
^       '  bd 

That  is,  «x-^  =  5^. 

Thus  ^^e  product  of  any  two  algebraical  fractions  is 
another  fraction  whose  numerator  is  the  product  of  their 
numerators,  and  whose  denominator  is  the  product  of  their 
denominators. 

The  product  of  any  number  of  fractions  is  found  by 
the  same  rule. 


For  example : 


"  X  ^  X  5  = 


b     d     f    bd    f     bdf 


Again,  ?x^x^  =  ^  =  ^. 

b     d     a     bda     b 

And       ^  +  ^  X  ^  +  '^  X  ^  +  ^  =  Cx  +  l)(x-\-2)(x  +  S)  ^  ^ 
x  +  2     x  +  S     x+1      (a;  +  2)(x  +  3)(a;-f  1) 


167.   Division  of  Fractions.    Let  -  and  -  be  any  two  frac- 

b         d 

tions,  and  let  «  =  -  -5-  -• 
b     d 

Then         a,x^-  =  f-^^x^  =  f; 
d      b     d      d      b 

...  a:x^x^  =  ?X^- 
d      c      b     c 
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c      d 
But  xx-X-  =  x; 

d     c 

a     d 

.-.  x=-x  — 

b      c 

Thus  to  divide  by  any  fraction  is  the  same  as  to  multiply 
by  its  reciprocal,     [See  definition  of  reciprocal,  Art.  168.] 

Ex.  1.  Divide  ^  by  ^. 

—  —  ?  =  —  x-  =  -« 


Ex.  2.  Divide  ?  by  ah, 

0 

h  h     ah     h^ 


a;8- 


Ex.  8.   Divide  .^JZJL  by 

^  -\-a^         x  +  a 

X  —  a      x^  —  a^  __  X  —  a       x  +  a 
x8  +  a3  '    x+a  ~x^  +  a^     «»  -  «» 

1 


(a;2-aa;4-a2)(x2+ax4-a2)      («*  +  ah^^  +a*) 

168.   When  two  quantities  are  such  that  their  product 
is  1,  each  is  said  to  be  the  reciprocal  of  the  other.     Thus 

-  is  the  reciprocal  of  -,  and  -  is  the  reciprocal  of  a, 
a  b  a 

A  quantity  is  small  or  large  according  as  its  reciprocal 

is  large  or  small.     For  example, 

but  10000  >  1000  >  100  >  10  >  1. 
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If  then  a  be  very  small,  1/a  is  very  large,  and  if  a  be 
very  large,  1/a  is  very  small. 

When  a  becomes  zero,  the  fraction  a/b  assumes  the 
form  0/6  and,  by  the  proposition  of  Art.  127,  is  itself 
zero.  But  when  b  is  zero,  the  fraction  assumes  the  form 
a/0  and,  regarded  as  a  quotient,  has  no  meaning ;  for 
division  by  zero  is  an  impossible  operation.  It  becomes 
merely  symbolic. 

Yet  it  frequently  makes  its  appearance  in  algebraic 
operations,  and  since  it  may  be  regarded  as  having  arisen 
by  virtue  of  a  decrease  of  the  denominator  from  a  finite 
quantity  to  zero,  that  is,  by  an  increase  of  the  fraction 
itself  beyond  measurable  limits^  it  is  called  an  infinite 
quantity,  or  infinity,  and  for  convenience  the  special  sym- 
bol 00  is  used  to  represent  it. 

But  this  nomenclature  must  be  regarded  as  conven- 
tional, and  the  symbol  oo  must  be  used  in  algebraic 
operations  with  extreme  caution.  A  complete  study  of 
its  legitimate  use  requires  more  extended  discussion  than 
is  at  present  appropriate.  [See  Treatise  on  Algebra, 
Art.  217.] 

EXAMPLES    XLVII. 
Reduce  the  following  fractions  to  their  simplest  forms : 


1. 

2«  X  ^. 
3c      4a 

6. 

b     d     ac 

2. 

5a2^^   362 
6  be      10  ca 

6. 

«?  X  -^  X  ^. 

be     ca     ab 

3. 

«^c. 

7. 

^x^.5. 

c      d 

a     c     a 

4. 

2a2     Sab 
be        c2 

8. 

a2     62      c2 
62     c2  '  a2 
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10. 


be      ca      ah 

2^  X  ^  X  ^. 
Zyz     6zx     2xy 


11. 


12. 


662 


10  6% 


6a26c  .  ba%c^ 


Zh^c^a     3a62c« 


13. 


By  what  must  -^  be  multiplied,  that  the  product  may  be  —  ? 
6a;2y  5  a; 

14.   By  what  must  — ^  be  divided,  that  the  quotient  may  be  ^  ? 

Express  in  their  simplest  forms : 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


X  — 


x^-{-xy 

a-\-h 

a^  —  cC^h 


y  V  g  +  y 


•-2  +  2  a  ^  «; 


^a6j:^2 
2 -3a; 


21 


22. 


x2_9 


x-* 


x= 


;2_„2 


a;2 

X84-  3a;2 

aj  +  4 

q  +  4fe 

a2  +  6  a6 


4  y2       X  +  y 


a;  +  3 
a;2  +  4a;* 
.    a6  +  462 
■  a8  +  6a26" 


jB—l  a;~2  X  — 3 
± — ^  X  ^ — =  X  - — ?• 
X  — 2     X  —  3     X— 4 


x+l    y    x+2 

(x+2)2 


X4-3 


x2-l 


x2+3x- 
x8  —  a* 


x2  —  4  a2      X  —  a 


27. 


28. 


29. 


80. 


81. 


82. 


g  4-  X 
(a-x)2 

(0-&)8 


28. 
24. 
25 
26 

.  g^  -  x2 , 

'  a2  +  x2  ''  (a  +  x)8 

(a2  _  52)2        (q  4.  5)8 

a*-6*     ■ 

-c2       62_(c 
— ;X  ^^ 


(X  +  3)2       (X+1)2 

7x+12 


x2-3x4-2^x2 

x2-5x+6     x2-6x+4 


X2-25 


10    x2_3a;-4 
^x  +  2a 


a^  —  V? 
a*  4-  x^ 


02-x2 


a2  +  62 
-a)2 


(rt-c)2-62-c2-(a-6)2 

«'^-(2/-«)'^  ■  y- 

aj6  —  y6 


(2/-;j)2   •    y2_(a._^)2- 

;^4-  y°  ^  x-y  _^  x*  -  x2y2  4-  y4 


x  +  2/ 


X*  +  X'V  4.  y4 
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169.   We  will  now  give  some  examples  of  more  com- 
plex fractional  expressions. 

Ex.  1.  Simplify  -/-• 

a  /  c_a     d_ad 
b/  d~b     c~  6c* 

Ex.2.  Simplify  (?+iy(^+l). 

Ex.  8.   Simplify  {<L^-^- -9^i3\ / ll±l^«^:J:\. 
\a  —  X     a  +  xj/   \a  —  x     a  +  x/ 

a  +  X  a  —  x _  (a  +  x) (a  +  06)  —  (a  —  x) (a  —  x)  __    4ax 

a  —  X  a-\-  x~  (a  —  x)(a  +  aj)  ~~  a^  —  x^* 

^a-hx  a-x_(^a  +  x)(a-^x)-^(a-x){a-x')  _2a^  +  2x^ 

a  —  X  a  +  a  ""  (a  —  aj)  (a  +  x)  "    a^  —  x^ 

Hence  the  given  fraction  is  equal  to 

4ax     /2rt2  +  2a:2        4ax    ^    a'^-x^  2ax 


l_   /2ff-^  +  2a;2  _    4 ax    ^    a^  -  x'^    __  J 
x'V      a^-a;2        a*- -  x^     2a^  +  2x'^     a^ 


+  a:2 


Ex.  4.   Simplify  ^  ,  >) 

/*. x-\-  z 


^  +  2-?ii 


X 


X  +  2  ^  __  (X  +2)g 


a;  +  2-^±l  Cx  +  2)x-(x  +  l) 

X 

X x(x^4-a;~  1) 


X-.    a^'^  +  ^a^       xCx'^  +  a;-  l)-(x2-t2x) 
x-*  i-  X  —  1 

_  g(x'  -{-x-l)  _x^-\-x-l_ 
x8-3x  x-^-3 


Ex.  6.     Simplify 
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b  _^b- 


(a-b)(b-c) 
(l  +  a6)(l  +  6c) 
a-b       b-c  ^(a-b)(l  +  bc)-\-(b-c)(l  +  ab) 
1  +  ab     l  +  5c  (l  +  a6)(l  +  &c) 

_  g  —  6  4-  qftc  —  6V.  4-  ft  —  c  4-  ab^  —  abc 
(l  +  a6)(l  +  6c) 

_  q  -  c  +  a&'  -  cfeg 
(1  + «&)(!  + 6c)' 
^        (a-6)(6-c)    ^(I4.a6)(l4.&c)-(a-6)(ft-c) 
(1  +  ab)  (1  -f  6c)  (1  +  ab)  (1  +  be) 

__!  +  ab-^bc-h  ab^c  -ab  +  b^  +  ac-bc 
(l  +  a6)(l  +  6c) 

_  1  4-  gc  -f  6^  +  ffft^c 
(l  +  a6)(l4-6c)  * 

Hence  the  given  fraction  is  equal  to 

a-c  +  ab^-cb^  .  1  4-  gc  4-  &'  4-  ab^c 
(l4-g6)(l4-6c)  ■    (l4-g6)(l4-6c) 

_  g  -  c  4-  g6^  -  cftg  __  (g-c)(l  4-6^)  _  g-c 
1  4-  gc  4-  62  4-  ac62      (l  +  ac)  (1  4-62)      i  ^.  ac 
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Simplify 


\g  — 2ic     x  —  2a)       \2a—x      g  — xi 
*ll4-a;         a;/\l4-a;         «/ 

Vy     «Ay2     aj«/    U     xJU^    W 


l_i    i-y     i_? 
«     y  X  y 


^0 

8 
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5. 

a;     ,     y         2 

^y        ^x     x^y 

10. 

1  +  X       1  +  x'-* 
1  +  x'2      1  4-  a* 
1  +  x^      1  4-  a* 

\+X^       1  +  X* 

y^x           y     X 

x-\-y           x-y 

11. 

1          1 

6. 

*       X    I          ^ 

1 

3x-i 

X 

7. 

a^-b       b 
a4-26     a 
a4-  &         6 

12. 

a        a+26 

8. 

X  + 1 

X4-1 

13. 

1 

:c  1         ^ 

'      ^-f^ 

9. 

x+2       4x+5 
2x  +  3     6x  +  6 
2x  +  3     3x+4 
3x  +  4     4x+6 

14. 

170.   The  following  theorems  are  of  importance. 

Theorem  I.   If  the  frcLctions  a/b,  c/d,  e/f,  etc.,  be  all  equal 
to  one  another,  then  wUl  eo/ch  be  equal  to  the  fraction 

pa  +  qc-^re-^ — 


pb  +  qd-^-rf-^-'^ 
Let  each  of  the  equal  fractions  be  equal  to  x. 
Then,  since  a/b  =  x,  c/d  =  a?,  e/f=  x,  etc., 

.-.  a  =  bjc,    c  =  dx,    e  =fx,  etc. ; 

.'.  pa=pbx,   qc  =  qdx,    re  =  rfx,  etc. 
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Hence,  by  addition, 

pa -\-  qc -\- re  -] =phx  +  qdX'\-rfx-\'  ••. 

=  (p6  +  gd +  )/+...)  a?; 

©a  +  gc  +  re  H a 

.'.  ^ — ^-7 -^ =  »  =  -  =  etc. 

i>6  +  gc2  +  r/+...  b 

As  a  particular  case,  each  of  the  equal  fractions  a/6,  c/d,  e//, 
etc.,  is  equal  to  «  +  c  +  g  +  -. 


b  +  d-{-f  + 


Theorem  II.     If  the  denominators  of  the  fractions  a/b, 
c/d,    e/f    etc.,   be    all   positive,    then    wiU    the   fraction 

—  be  greater  than  the  least,  and  less  than  the 


a-^  c-i-e-^ 


greatest,  of  the  fractions  a/b,  c/d,  e/f,  etc. 

Let  a/b  be  the   greatest  of    the   fractions,   and  let 
a/b  =  X, 

Then  c/d  <  x,  e/f<  x,  etc. 

Hence,  as  b,  d,f,'"  are  all  positive,  we  have 

a=bx,  c<dx,  e<fx,  etc. 

Hence,  by  addition, 

a-fc-feH <bx-\'dx-^fx'^  ...  <  (b  +  d-^f-\ )aj; 

a-\-c-^e  +  • 


6 +  («+/+• 


<x. 


Hence  ?^-i — 't^'^       is  less  than  the  greatest  of  the 

fractions ;  and  it  can  be  similarly  proved  to  be  greater 
than  the  least  of  the  fractions. 
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Ex.  1.   Show  that,  if  ^  =  ^,   then  will  5L±^  =  ^-±-^. 
b     d  a  —  b      c  —  d 

Let  -  =  X ;  then  -  =  x.    Hence  a  =  6x,  and  c  =  dx. 
0  d 


Hence 
Also 


a-\-b  __  bx+b  _  x-\-l 
a  —  b  bx  —  b  x  —  \ 
c-\-  d  __  dx^rd  _x-\-\ 


c  —  d      dx  —  d     X  —  I 


And,  since  ^^-i-?  and  £-±-?  are  both  equal  to  ^'^    ,  they  must 
a  —  b         c  —  d  x  —  \ 

be  equal  to  one  another. 

Ex.  2.   Show  that,  if  «  =  ^,  then  will  ^^  =  ^^. 

Let  -  =  x;  then  -  =  x.    Hence  a  =  bx^  and  c=dx, 
b  d 

Hence  a^  +  &^  ^  b^^  +  &^  ^  ft^Cx^  -j-  1)^  6^ 

c2  +  d^     d-^a  H-  d^     d\x'^  +  1)     d^ 

Also  gg  -  62  ^  62g2  -  62  ^  62(x2  -  1)  ^  62 

C2-(P       d2x2-d2       d^(a;2-l)       di* 

Hence  ^+^^  =  ^111^. 

Ex.  8.   Show  that,  if  3Mi6£  ^  oz  +  cx  ^  te  +  og^ 
Z  m  n 

thenwill  ^ = ^ = ^ . 

—  al -\- bm  -\-  en     aZ  —  6w  +  en     al -\-  bm  —  en 

By  Theorem  I.,  each  of  the  given  equal  fractions  is  equal  to 

—  a(cy  H-  bz)  +  b(az  +  ex)  +  c(6ag  -\-  ay)  _  2  bcx 

—  aZ  +  6wn-  en  —  al  -\-  bm  +  cn 

And  similarly  each  of  the  fractions  can  be  proved  to  be  equal 

to  2cay ^^^^   2abz 

aZ  —  6w  4-  en  al-h  bm—  en 
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Simplify 

a:^  —  6  x'^y  +  4  ay2 

g    a^-10x2y-  llxyg 
a2y_8a;y2_9y8  * 


EXAMPLES  XLIX. 

(a2-62)(a8-6») 
6. 


7. 
8. 


{a-b){a* 

-&*) 

(a3-6«)(a 

5  -  6«) 

(a  +  6)"^(a 

-6)2 

x3  +  3rr2- 

-x-3 

xt  +  4x»- 

12X-9 

3x4+5x8- 

-7x2h-2xH-2 

2x*+3x3- 

2x2  +  12X  +  6 

2x*  +  9x82/ 

+  14x.v«H-  32/* 

3x*  +  14x8y  +  9xy8  +  2y* 


jj  2x8-llx2y+  Ilxy2  +  4y8 

2x*  -  3x8y  +  7x2y2  _i2xy8  -  4y** 


12    2^  +  y      3^~y 
3  6 

13.    ^x-2y_^y^2x^ 
4  6 


17. 


18. 


-+- 


4ab 


a_4&      (4&-a)2 

1 1_+^ L_. 

a+4    a+6    a+6    a  +  7* 


14. 


1 


+ 


15. 


16. 


x2-16 
3    . 


4-x 

1         . 

3-x'^x2-9 

X  X2 


19.   i- 


^+  ' 


a+3     a+6     a+9 


20. 


21. 


x8-y8  ^g  +  3y 
x2  — 9y2      X  — y 

x2  -y2    .    y  —  x 


x-2y     (2y-x)2  x2-4y2     22/-x 

IV«     2>/      «&      (a- 6)2/      \\a     b)      abi 

23.    f_?_  +  _l_WfA:^ 2_Y 

\x-2      x-8/      \3x-8     x  +  2y 

24    (g-y)*-a;y(g-y)^-2x2y2     ^      1     ■    2x  +  l       3 

(x-y) (x8-y8)  +2  x2y2  '    x  -  1      x2  +  x  +  1      X 
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86. 

11                  3 

6a-2b  '  3a  +  26     6a  +  26 

27. 

1  1  +  &  . 
8a  4- 2 6     26 -8a      16a2-6^ 

28. 

«^  +  6«  a  -  6  .  a*  -  a^b^  +  6* 
ao  -66     a2  +  62  '  x*  +  a-^6-^  +  6* 

7n-2  +  n2 

29 

V                            • 

1       1          '  m«  -  n8 

n     m 

80. 


81 


I        fl  +  6      (q+6)2/  I        (a  +  6)2i 
I        (a  4-  6)8  i   I        o  4-  6  / 


x-\-y     x-y        4  yg 


83. 


-+- 


x;^-\-if 

xy{y'^  -  X')     x^  +  xy  '  xy  —  ifi 

b  —  a 


a+56    25  62-a2     a -56 

1  «-  5 


35.     «-^  +  «+^ 


86. 


:  + 


62-ag 
a_36  ■  a+36     962-a3' 

1        x-6 


37. 


2(x-l)      x2_7a._,.io     2x2-9x4-18 
3  2  x-6  -,o       3  2  x-7 


a;_3    x-4     (x-2)(x-5) 
89.      (  X  -  y 


88. 


y  + 


x-4    x-6     (x-6)(x-3) 

^  x8  4-  y^ 
x2-2/a 


^  x4- tf  ^ 
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41.   /i_l:i£  +  iJi2£!\x^±-L 


x-2 —     a;-4--    ^ 


42.  ^~^  X ^-^ 

x-2 —     X-4-.    ^ 


43 


X  —  4>  X  —  4 

«  7.1 


x2  +  2  X  -  8      x^  +  X  -  12      x^  -  6x  +  6 

^         ^^1x2-2/2     x2-f2/2j      a;2-xy  +  y2  •    Ix-y     x+yi 

^    2ab  )a^  +  b^  '  a^  -  ab -\- b^' 

-e-!r*(!+5)'-(i-"r-(f^!)(!-s)(M> 

47.  I ?^ + ? U|ji±iL_^q. 

I3x2-14xy+15y2     3x2-2x^-62/2/      U-Sy      x+3y/ 

48     ^  —  ^'   I   c  —  g  ,  «  —  6  ,   (ft  -  c)(c  —  a)  (a  —  b) 
'   a  4- X      6+x      c  +  x      (a  +  x)(6  +  x)(c  + x) 

lVa+6/         a  +  6/      \\a-bj         a-b        ) 
\\a  +  b)        \a  +  b)         a+b        f 

i.  \a  —  6/         \a  —  b)         a  —  b        ) 


60. 


51         16  21  16  21 


x-17     x-9      x  +  4     x  +  7 
52.   -LI Z 11_+.   7 


6     x-7     x+2      x+4 

53    a^H-7x  +  8     x  +  9     x+10 
*XH-1     x  +  2     x  +  3      x  +  4 
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(a+6-c)2-d^         (b-\-c-ay--d^         (c-\-a-by-d^ 
(a  4-  by  - (c  +  d)2  "^  (6  +  c)^  -  (a  +  rf)*^  "^  {c-\-ay  -  (fi+d)^' 

55.   Simplify    ^  ^  ■  ^ 


axy     a(x  -  a)  (y  -  a)     y(x  —  a)  (y  -  a) 

56.  Simplify ^L±^ + ^^-^^ + ^^-i^ 

xix  -y){x-  z)     y{y  -  z){y --  x)     z{z-x){z-  y) 

57.  Find  the  value  of  ^"^^  when  x=    ^^ 


6-2x  a+6 

58.  Find  the  value  of 

q  +  6  +  2c      g-f  &  +  2d 
0  +  6-2C     a  +  6-2(i' 

when  a  H-  6  =  ^^^. 

59.  If  -  =  -1  prove 

h     d 

^  ^   a-2b     c-2d  "^   a2  +  62     c^  +  d^ 

^        (a +6)2      (c  +  d)2    ^    ''^   Za2  +  wia6  H- n62      Zc2+mcd +  »(?»" 

60.  If  — ^  =  — L  =  — ^;  thenwillx  +  y  +  «  =  0. 

a  —  h     b  —  c     c  —  a 

61.  n    y+^  =  ^  +  ^   =  ^+y   ;  then  will  each  fraction  =     ^ 

ay +62    ««  +  bx    ax+fty 

62.  Prove  that,  if  a,  6,  c  be  unequal,  and 


ay-\-bz    az -h  bx    ax-\-by  a-\-b 

b  —  c     c  —  a     a  —  b 


X 

then  will  x-hy  -h  z  =  0  and  ax-hby  -\-  cz  =  0. 

63.   Prove  that,  if  «^  =  -A±£^  =  ^;^^' 
a  -  6     2(6  -  c)      3(c  -  a) 

then  8a  +  96  +  6c  =  0. 
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64.  Prove  that,  if  ^^^zM  =  S^^nSE^  then  each  is  equal  to  Mn^, 
6  -  c        c—a  a  —  b 

66.   Prove  that,  if 

a  __  b  c 


2y+2«-3x     2«  +  2a;-3y     2x-\-2y-Sz 

then  ^ = y = ^ 

a  +  264-2c     6  +  2c  +  2a     c  +  2aH-26 

66.  Prove  that,  if 

•  a^y  —  b  __z  —  e 


p  q  r 

and  x+y4-«  =  a  +  6  +  c, 

then  a;  =  a,  y  =  6,  and  a  =  c. 

67.  If  6y  +  cg^cg+ax^ax-f&y^2a&c, 

a  b  c 

prove  that      — ^^^ = ^ —  =  — — =  abc, 

b-hc  —  a     c  +  a  —  b     a-{^b  —  c 

and  therefore  x=bc(b-h  c  —  d)^ 

y=zca{c  +  a  —  b)j 

M  =  ab  (a  -^  b  —  c). 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Equations  with  Fractions. 

171.  In  the  present  chapter  we  shall  give  examples  of 
equations  which  contain  fractional  expressions. 

Ex.1.    Solve    ^^J._3x-1^43-5x 
5  8  6 

We  may  multiply  both  sides  of  the  equation  by  120,  the  L.  C.  M. 
of  the  denominators  of  the  fractions,  without  destroying  the 
equality  ;  we  thus  get  rid  of  fractions,  and  have 

24(a  -  1)  -  16  (3x  -  1)  =  20  (43  -  6a;)  ; 
.-.  24x-24-46aj+16  =  860-100x. 
Transposing,  we  have 

24aj  -  46x  +  lOOx  =  860  +  24  -  16 ; 
.-.  79x  =  869. 

Hence  *  a;  =  ^=11. 

79 

Ex.  2.     Solve 


x-S      x-\-S     x+  5 

The  L.  CM.  of  the  denominators  is  (x- 3)(«H- 3)(a;  +  6). 
Multiplying  both  sides  of  the  equation  by  the  L.  C.  M.,*  we  get 
rid  of  fractions,  and  have 

(X  +  3)(x  +  5)+  2  (X  -  3)(x  +  5)  =  3  (X  -  3)(x  +  3); 
.-.  x2  +  8x  +  15  4-  2x2  +  4x  -  30  =  3x2  -  27. 

♦  See  Art.  181. 
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By  transposition,  we  have 

x2  +  2x2  -  3x2  +  8a;  +  4a;  =  -  27  -  15  +  30 ; 
.-.  12x  =  -12, 
or  X  =  —  1. 

Ex.3.     Solve  1.11.1 


x  +  1     x  +  7     x  +  3     x+  6 

In  this  case  it  is  best  not  to  multiply  at  once  by  the  L.  C.  M.  of 
the  denominators ;  the  work  is  simplified  by  proceeding  as  under. 

Wehave  — —  +  — ^  =  0; 

x-fl     x+*3     x-f7     x+5 

x  +  3-(x+l)      xH-5-(x4-7)_ 
••    (x+l)(x  +  3)  "^  (x  +  5)(x+7)  -"' 

that  is  — =0; 

(x+l)(x  +  3)      (x  +  6)(x+7) 

.-.  (x+l)(x  +  3)  =  (x-f  6)(x-f  7), 
that  is  X-  +  4x  +  3  =  x2  -f  12 X  H-  35 ; 

.-.  4x-12x  =  35-3; 
.-.   -8x  =  32, 

.-.  x  =  32/(-8)  =  -4. 

Ex.  4.    Solve  the  equation 

X— 1  ,  x+  5 _  x+1     x  +  3 
x-fl     x+7~x  +  3     xH-5* 

X+1  x+lx  +  7  X+7X  +  3  x  +  3 

and  •  ^+3_,_2 


x+6  x+5 

wehave      1 ?-^  +  l  _ -A^^  =  1 2^+1 ?-^; 

x+1  x+  7  x  +  3  x  +  5 

2  2^22 

'*x+l     x  +  7     x+3     x  +  5' 

which  is  the  same  equation  as  that  in  Ex.  3. 
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Ex.  5.   Solve  the  equation 

4x+5     y.+  5._2a;  +  6     x^  - 10     ^ 
a+l       x+4       xH-2        x+3 

By  division,  we  have 


x+1  X4-1X  +  4  x  +  4 


x  +  2  x  +  2  xH-3  x  +  3 

Hence  4  +  -i— +  1 +-J-7  =  2  +  -^-f«-3 ^V^^J 

x  +  1  xH-4  x  +  2     V  a:  +  3y 


':  +  -'' 


that  is 


'  '  x+  1     x  +  4     X4-2     x  +  3' 

1  1^1 1_. 

'*x4-l      x  +  2      x  +  3     x  +  4' 

(x+2)-(x  +  l)  ^  (x  +  4)-Cx  +  3) 
(x+l)(x  +  2)  (x  +  4)(x  +  3)  ' 

1  1 


(x+l)(x  +  2)      (x  +  4)(x  +  3)' 
.-.  (x+l)(x  +  2)  =  (x  +  4)(x+3), 
that  is  x^  +  3x  +  2  =  x2  +  7  X  +  12  ; 

.'.  x2  +  3x-x2-7x  =  12-2; 
.-.   -4x  =  10; 

"^-      J-      2 

EXAMPLES  L. 
1    X  —  2     X  —  3__x  —  7  o    X     X  — 2__x     qX  — 3 


5  4  10  6         5         5  4 

3x  — 1      oX  — 1_2— X  -     X— 2    qX— 1_       K^g— 2 


U  5  10  8  ^6 
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6. 

1  -3x      3x  +  l_       2 
2                2          l-3a; 

20. 

2x4-2      4x  +  3      4x 

6. 

3-4x      5-8x     1-a; 
6               12         1  +  a; 

21. 

2x-6      2x-7 
3x-7      3x-6 

7. 

3a;-l     oa;+l     «    3-6a; 
"4         \-S=^         8     • 

22. 

6x-2_3x4-7 

8x-5      4x4-8 

8. 

2  a;     3«- 1_3_1 -'*^. 
5         a;  +  1                id     * 

23. 

x-0       2x-6 
3x-7      Ox-4 

9. 

1        ,        1       _      2 

24. 

3-2x      2x-7 

4x4-6      6x  +  4     2x  +  3 

X  — 6        4— X 

10. 

1                2      _     2 
3x  +  9      6x4-1     X4-3 

25    x+1      x-3_8 
^x-1      X4-3     X 

11. 

1                3              4 

26. 

X4-2      x-2         8 

4X+12      4x+l      2x+6 

x-2      x  +  2     X4-1 

12. 

3                5       _       7 

27. 

x-l      X4-2  1  10_^ 
x+3      x-4      X 

2x+3     4XH-6     6XH-8 

13. 

4x           X     _3 

28. 

3x        gx-l^     0     ^Q 
X4-2        x-2      X4-1 

X4-1      x-2 

14. 

3x           X     _2 

29. 

3^-1  +  2^  +  1=5. 
X4-1        x-l 

X4-6      X4-6 

16. 

x-7      x-6 

30. 

6^-2      2^-3  =  3. 
X  +  2        X  4-  3 

16. 

2a^          ^^+2-0. 
X4-3      X4-7 

31. 

8x            1             1 
x3-l      X-4     X4-4 

17. 

1       ,       2     _     3 
X4-4      X4-6      X4-6 

32. 

12x           2     _      2 
a;3_9'a;  +  3      x-3 

18. 

3             2             1 

X4-1      x  +  2     x  +  3 

38. 

^      +     1      =     ^    . 

X2  -  1        X  +  1        1  -  X 

19. 

6      1         3      1     _     1 

34. 

3       ,       1     _     2 

2x4-4      2x4-2      x4-6  x^  -9     x4-3      3-x 
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35    2a;+  1 8       _2a;-l. 


2x-l     4x2-1      l  +  2x 

36    3a^  +  5  6       ^8H-3x 

3x-l      1-9x2      i  +  3x 


37. 

1              3      _             6 

x-5     2x-6      (x-3)(x-6) 

38. 

1              3     _         7x+l 

2x-4     x-o      (x-2)(x-6) 

39. 

«      +     1^      +      4      =0. 
2-3x     6-5x      10  +  x 

40. 

«      +       7              1     ^(j 
3x-l      *-7x     5  4- a 

41. 

1111 

x  +  5     «  +  (>     x  +  Q     x  +  S 

42. 

1111 

xH-7      X4-  1     «+  1     x  +  3 

43. 

1+^=1     +      1. 
x  +  2      x+10     x  +  4     x  +  8 

44. 

1111 

x-2      x-6     x-4     x-8 

45. 

x-6     x+2     x-4     x+1 

46. 

X        x-9_xH-l.x-8 
x-2      x-7     x-1      x-0 

^^    2x  +  l  ,  2x-fO_2x  +  3  2x  +  7 

*x+l        x-4-5        x  +  2  x  +  4 

-o    2x-3     2x-4     2x-7  2x-8 
48.                                      ~ 


2x-4      2x-5     2x-«      2x-9 

x  +  7  ,  x_±  9  _  X  +  6  ^  x_4-  10^ 
x  +  6     X4-  7      a;^^4       x  +  s' 
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^    I6x-  13     40a;-43^32x-30     20a; -24 
4x-3         8x-9         8x-7         4x-6' 

51    a;-7     x-8_2a;-7      2x~ll 
'x-5     x-6     25C-6      2x-9' 

68.     ^— -L1_=:J?__J[1_. 

x-9     x-4     x  +  2     a;  +  3 

-,        16  21  16  21 

x-17     x-9     a;H-4     a;  +  7 

'   X  —  b     X  —  a 

65    ^  +  ^  _  gc  —  ^  _-  ?i^L±_^. 
*   X  —  a     X  4-  6  X 

66.  _°^+    6£-  =  o  +  6. 

a  +  X     0  H-  X 

.-      a  -\-  c    .    b  -\-  c  __  a-\-  b  +  2c 
'   x-\-2b     x  +  2a      x  +  a4-6 
68    ^  ~~  ^  _  a;  —  q  _  2(q  —  b) 
X  —  a     X—  b     X  —  a  —  b 

172.    Simnltaneons  Equations.     Any  pair  of  equations  of 

the  first  degree  in  two  unknown  quantities  can  be  reduced 

to  the  form 

ax -i- by  -\- c  =  Oy 

a'x  +  b'y  +  c'  =  0, 

and  any  formula  that  completely  solves  them  solves  also 
every  pair  of  equations  of  this  class.  We  shall  now 
derive  such  a  formula,  applying  for  this  purpose  the 
method  of  elimination  by  undetermined  multipliers. 
[Art.  106.] 

To  solve  the  simultaneous  equations 
ax  +  fty  +  c  =  0, 
a'x  +  b'y  +  c'  =  0. 
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Add  the  first  equation  to  k  times  the  second,  thus : 

{a-k-ka')x-{-(h  +  W)y-\-c-\-kc^  =(^y      .     .    .     (i.) 
and  make  h -\- kh'  =  0, 

for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  y.    Then 

and,  substituting  this  value  of  k  in  equation  (i.),  we  obtain 


['-1-) 


a;  +  c-|-.c'  =  0; 

0' 


whence  ^~[~~'^'^il'^)/\^'~hi'^\ 

Again,  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  x,  make 
a  +  ka^  =  0. 

Then  A;=--i 

a' 

and,  substituting  this  value  of  k  in  equation  (i.),  we  obtain 
(5-^.6')2,  +  c-^.c'  =  0; 

whence  y  =  Z' _ c  +  -^ •  c')/f ^  -^i'^'\ 

When  simplified,  these  fractional  expressions  for  the  values  of 
X  and  y  have  the  form 

x  =  (6c'-6'c)/(a6'-a'6), 

y={ca'  -c'a)/{ah'  -a'h). 

Observe  that  either  one  of  them  may  be  derived  fi*om  the  other 
by  interchanging  a  with  h  and  a'  with  hK  Thus  the  principle  of 
symmetry  here  finds  an  application  to  elimination;  and  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  by  taking  advantage  of  this  principle,  one-half 
or  two-thirds  of  the  work  of  elimination  by  the  ordinary  process  is 
avoided. 
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173.  A  convenient  device  in  elimination,  sometimes 
called  the  rule  of  cross-multiplication,  is  suggested  by  the 
cyclo-symmetry  observable  in  the  equations 

ic  =  (6c'-6'c)/(a6'-a'6), 

2/  =  (ca'-c'a)/(a6'-a'6), 

when  they  are  written  in  the  form 

a;       _        1  y       _        1 

be' —  b^c     ab'  —  a'b^    ca'  —  c'a     ab'  —  a'b' 

or  more  concisely,  in  the  form 

a?       ^       y        _        1        , 
be'  —  b'c     ca'  —  c'a     ab'  —  a'b 

For   the  purpose   of   making  the   symmetry   of   the 

expressions  more  apparent,  c  is  changed  to  cz  and  c'  to 

c'z,  in  the  two  equations  to  be  operated  upon,  which  then 

become 

ax-}-by-{-czz=:  0, 

a'x  +  b'y  +  c'a;  =  0 ; 

and  the  process  of  elimination  (in  any  of  its  forms) 
gives,  not  now  the  values  of  x  and  y,  but  of  the  fractions 
x/z  and  y/Zy  in  the  form  already  written  above,  namely, 


be'  —  b'c     ca'  —  c'a     ab'  —  a'b' 

in  which  z  has  now  taken  the  place  of  1  in  the  third 
numerator. 

The  rule  of  elimination  by  cross-multiplication  may 
now  be  stated  as  follows :  Write  three  fractions  with  x, 
y,  and  z  for  their  respective  numerators.  Under  x  write 
the   difference   of  cross-products  be'  —  b'c,  formed  from 
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the  coeflBcients  of  the  terms  that  do  not  contain  a?,  and 
under  y  and  z  respectively  write  the  similar  differences 
ca^  —  c^a  and  a6'  —  a'6,  observing  the  cyclic  order  in  the 
displacement  of  the  letters.  By  this  simple  rule  the 
values  of  x/z  and  y/z  are  written  down  by  inspection. 

These  cross-product  differences  are  sometimes  exhibited 
in  the  form  of  square  matrices,  which  are  called  determi- 
nants, thus : 


b 

c 

c 

a 

a 

b 

V 

c' 

> 

c' 

a' 

> 

a' 

b< 

and  when  so  written  they  suggest  at  once  the  rule  of 
cross-multiplication.     For  example, 

h     c 
h'    c' 

and  the  other  two  similar  identities  are  derived  from 
this  one  by  a  cyclic  displacement  of  the  letters. 

The  method  here  used  is  applicable  to  the  solution  of 
simultaneous  equations  with  any  number  of  unknown 
quantities.     [See  Treatise  on  Algebra,  Arts.  145,  432.] 

Ex.  1.  Write,  by  the  rule  of  cross-multiplication,  the  values  of 
x/z  SiJid  y/z  which  satisfy  the  simultaneous  equations 

__       2^      _        ^ 


Solution : 


20-14     4-12     21  -  10 


X 

6 

y  _ 

-8 

z 

11' 

x_ 
z 

A,  y 

11    z 

=  - 

8 
11 
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Ex.  2.   Write,  by  the  rule  of  cross- multiplication,  the  values  of 
x/z  and  y/z  which  satisfy  the  simultaneous  equations 

3a; -52/4- 25?  =  0, 

2a;+72/-42:  =  0. 

Solution:  ___£_  =  _JL_  =  . 


20-14     4  +  12     21  + 10 

or  ?  =  i^  =  A; 

6      16      31 ' 

'  '  «      Z\     z     31* 

Ex.  8.  Determine  the  relations  that  must  exist  between  the 
coefficients  of  ao^  +  ftx  +  c  and  a'x'^  +  6'x  +  c',  in  order  that  the 
equations 

aa;2  +  &a;  +  c  =  0, 

a'a;2  +  6'a;  +  c'  =  0, 

may  have  a  common  root. 

By  a  common  root  is  meant  a  value  of  x  wliich  satisfies  both 
equations.  Hence,  if  we  assign  to  x^  for  the  moment,  the  particular 
value  in  question,  the  two  equations  become  simultaneous  in  x 
and  x^. 

Then,  by  the  rule  of  cross- multiplication,  we  have 

x2  X  1         . 


&c'  —  6'c     ca'  —  c^a     ab'  —  a'b  * 

and,  placing  the  product  of  the  first  and  third  of  these  fractions 
equal  to  the  square  of  the  second,  we  obtain 


(6c'  -  b'c) iab'  -  a'b)      (ca'  -  c'a)'' 
whence,  after  dividing  by  x^  and  inverting, 

(be'  -  b'c){ab'  -  a'b)  =  (ca'  -  c'a)^ 

which  is  the  relation  sought. 

p 
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174.  When  a  set  of  equations  can  be  conveniently 
written  in  terms  of  a  series  of  equal  fractions,  Theorem 
I.  of  page  208  provides  still  another  useful  method  of 
elimination. 

Ex.  1.  Solve  the  simultaneous  equations 


y-^  z_z-\-x_x-\-y_j^ 
a           b            c 

By  Theorem  I.,  page  208,  we  have 

-y -z  +  z  +  x-\-x  +  y_         2x 

and  by 

- a  +  b  +  c                —a  +  b  +  c 
.-.  «  =  JA;(-a  +  6  +  c); 
a  cyclic  displacement  of  the  letters 
y  =  lk{a-b  +  c), 
z  =  ik(^a  +  b-c). 

=  k. 


Ex.  2.  Solve  the  simultaneous  equations 

a  b  c 

By  Theorem  I.,  page  208,  each  of  these  fractions  is  equal  to 

a  -\-  b  +  c 


and  the  original  equations  become 

a  b  c         " 

Putting  J(a  +  6  +  c)  in  place  of  jfc  m  the  results  of  Ex.  1,  we 

have 

a;  =  i(a  +  &  +  c)(-  a-{-b-\-c), 

2^  =  |(a  +  6  4-c)(a-6  +  c), 

z=  i(a  +  6  +  c)(a  +  6-c). 
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Ex.  8.   Solve  the  simultaneous  equations 

y  +  Sz_z  +  x_Sx-{-6y_  ^ 
4  5  2* 

By  Theorem  I.,  page  208,  we  have 

6y  +  15g  —  15g  —  16  a;  — 3a;—  6y_  ^ 
20-76-2  ~    ' 

.-.   _  18a;  =-67,  x  =  ii; 
y+3g-3g-3a;  +  3x  +  6t/_.^ 
4-16  +  2 


3a;-3x-6y_  , 
r^2  ^^' 

.'.  18«  =  33,  «=f|. 


6y  +  16g  +  3g  +  3a;-3x-6y_  j 
20  +  15-2 


EXAMPLES  LI. 

Solve  the  following  simultaneous  equations,  obtaining  one  set  of 
values  of  the  unknown  quantities  in  each  case. 

a     b    a     b     a^     b^ 
JL 2^=-?-,   -JL 


a  +  6     a  —  b     ab    a  +  6     a  —  b     ab 

8.  ^  +  2=1,  2  +  2=1. 
a     b  b     a 


a;  +  1  y+  1     1  -y  a;  +  l 

5.  — ^ ^  =  li  a;  +  y  =  a+5. 

a;  —  a     y  —  b 

6.  ?  +  y  =  l,    £  +  i^  =  i. 
a     b     c     a'     b'     c' 

^    a     b  a'     b^        , 

7.  -  +  _  =  c,  —  +  -  =  c'' 
z    y      '   X     y 
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X  3  J/  xy 

9.   ?+*=!.   *  +  £=!,   £  +  £  =  1. 
ay  y     z  z     X 

10.1  +  1  =  7.1  +  1=0,1  +  1  =  12. 
y     ;?  2;     x  x     y 

11.     ?  =  ^  =  £  =  (x+y  +  ^)2. 

12    3y-  g__g-3x_a;+y_| 
2  3  6' 

a  &  c 

j4    cy  +  hz  _  az  4-  ex  _  hx  +  qy  =  t  ♦ 
I  m  n  ' 

15.   Find  two  sets  of  values  for  x,  y,  2;,  that  satisfy  the  equations 


a     6     c     x+y+« 

16.  Find  three  sets  of  values  for  x,  y,  z^  that  satisfy  the  equa- 
tions 

X     v    z 

±  =  ^=-  =  xyz. 

a     b     c 

17.  Find  a  value  of  c  that  will  make  the  equations 

2x2-x  +  c  =  0,  4x2_|.4x  +  l=0 
have  a  common  root,  and  then  determine  the  common  root. 

18.  Determine  two  values  of  a,  either  of  which  will  make  the 
equations 

x2  +  2x-3=0,  ax2-llx+10  =  0 

have  a  common  root,  and  find  the  common  root  in  each  case. 
*  See  Ex.  3,  of  Art.  170. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  EXAMPLES  III. 

A.   1.   What  must  be  added  to  x^  —  3  x'hj  +  3  xy'^  that  the  sum 
may  be 

3a;2y-3a;y2  +  y8? 

2.   Show  that 
xiy  +  zY-{-y{z-\-xy-^z(x+  yy  -^xyz  =  {y+  z)  {z  +  «)  («  +  2/) . 

8.   Find  the  factors  of  (i.)  a*  -  yS  (ii.)  a^  -  6^  +  2  a  -  2  6,  and 
(m.)«2-3a;-28. 

4.    Find  the  H.  C.  F.  of  jc*  +  9a;  -  20  and  6x*  +  Oa^  -  64. 

6.   Solve 

(i.)^  +  ?^  =  x-2. 

(ii.)  3x-4y  +  2  =  6a; -62/-2  =  7a;  +  22^  +  4. 
a      .      &     _  a  4-  & 


(iii.) 


x+  &     x-\-  a 


6.  If  A  were  to  give  $  10  to  B,  he  would  then  have  three  times 
as  much  as  B  ;  but  if  B  were  to  give  $  5  to  A,  A  would  have  four 
times  as  much  as  B.     How  much  has  each  ? 

B.    1.   Find  the  value  of 

a  (a  +  6)  (a  +  6+  c)  -  <i  (a  -  6)  (a  —  6  -  c), 
when  a  =  5,  6  =  3,  and  c=  —  ^\  also  when 

a  =  —  3,  6  =  —  2,  and  c  =  4. 

2.    Show  that  a^  +  3(a  -  2  6)2  =  3(a  -  &)2  +  (a  -  3  6)2,  and  that 

8.  Find  the  factors  of  (i.)  aj^  -  4  a;2  +  4  a;,  (ii.)  2  a;2  -  6  x  -|-  2,  and 
(iii.)  a^  —  x2  ^  /g  —  1. 
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1  1  A 

4.   Simplify  — 1-  — — ,  and  show  that 

\        y-x  }\        y  -X  I     \  y  -X  I 


5.   Solve 


-  —  ^  =  1 


x—\     X  — 2     X  — 3  ?4.y  =  ? 

h     a     h  ^ 

6.  Find  the  fraction  which  becomes  \  when  2  is  added  to  its 
numerator,  and  J  when  2  is  taken  from  its  denominator. 

C.   1.   Prove  that 

(X-  1)%2  4.  i)_(a;2  +  1)(2/  -  1)2  =  2(x  -  y){xy  -  1), 
and  that 
(X  4-  y)(a;  +  z)'-x^=(y  +  2!)(y  +  x) -  j^2  =  (^jj  ^_  a;)(2  +  y)-z^. 

2.  Prove  that  the  product  of  any  two  numbers  is  equal  to  a 
quarter  of  the  difference  of  the  square  of  their  sum  and  the  square 
of  their  difference. 

3.  Find  the  factors  of  (i.)  l4-18x-63x2,  (ii.)  3x8y-24yS 
and  (iii.)  (x^  +  3x)2 -(3x2  +  l)^. 

4.  Simplify  ^:-^^^  +  ^|, 

x^  —  46  X  —  21 

and  1  ^-^  ■  ^-^ 


(X  -  3)(x  -  2)      (X  -  l)(x  -  3)      (X  -  l)(x  -  2) 

5.  Solve 

(ii.)  ax  +  by  =  c,  a'^x  +  b'^y  =  c^. 

6.  A  and  B  have  $  100  between  them ;  but  if  A  were  to  lose  one- 
half  of  his  money,  and  B  were  to  lose  one-third  of  his,  they  would 
then  have  only  $  65  between  them.    How  much  has  each  ? 
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D.   1.  Find  the  value  of   y/a^  +  68  +  c^  -  (a  -  6  -  c)2,  when 
a  =  3,  6  =  —  3,  and  c  =  4. 

2.   Show  that 
(x-5)(a:-4)-3(x-2)(aj-l)+3(x+l)(x+2)-(x+4)(a;+5)=0, 
and  that 
1  +  n  +  i  n(n  +  1)  +  4  n(n  +  1)  (n  +  2)  =  J(n  +  1)  (n  +  2)  (n  +  3). 

8.   Find  the  factors  of  (i.)  o^-{-x^y-Qxy^,  (it.)  a^s+ax^-a^ac-a', 
and  (iii.)  xV  _  a;^  -  y2  ^.  i. 


4.    Simplify 


X.  N  a  —  X  ,     4 ax        g  +  x^ 
a  4-  X     a'^  —  x"2     a  —  x 

1  2.1 


(ii.) 


X  —  4     05  —  5     X  —  6 


5.   Solve 


(ii.)  3y  +  ?  +  6  =  0,    y  +  -  =  8. 

X  X 

6.  A  hare  is  pursued  by  a  greyhound,  and  is  60  of  her  own  leaps 
before  him.  The  hare  takes  3  leaps  in  the  time  that  the  greyhound 
takes  2  ;  but  the  greyhound  goes  as  far  in  3  leaps  as  the  hare  does 
in  7.     In  how  many  leaps  will  the  greyhound  catch  the  hare  ? 

E.   1.   Show  that 

(m  +  w)(m  +  n  —  1)=  m(m  —  1)4-  2mn  +  n(n  —  1), 
and  that 
(m4-  n)(m-\-n  -l)(m4- w-2)  ^mim-  l)(m-2) 

+  3w(w-l)n4-3TOn(n-l)+  n(n  -  l)(n-2). 

2.  Divide  ic*  —  y*  by  a;  —  2^,  and  from  the  result  xorite  down  the 
quotient  when  (x  +  2^)*  —  16 «*  is  divided  hy  x-\-  y  —  2z. 
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8.   Find  the  factors  of 

5x2  +  24x  -  5,  and  of  a'  -2abc-  ab^  -  ac^. 

4.  Find  the  L.  C.  M.  of  8  o^  _  i8  ah%  Sa^  +  Sa^h-  Oaft^,  and 
4a2-8a6  +  362. 

5.  Show  that 

(i.)  !  +  _«-+  «>* 


(x  — a)(x  — 6)      (x— «)(x  — 6)' 


(ii.)  i  +  _«_4.  ^^ 


z  —  a      (x  — a)(x— 6)      (x  —  a)(x  —  6)(x  -  c) 

^ ^ 

(x  —  a)  (X  —  b)  (x  —  c) 

6.  A  debtor  is  just  able  to  pay  his  creditor  25  cents  on  the 
dollar ;  but  if  his  assets  had  been  five  times  as  great,  and  his  debts 
two-thirds  of  what  they  really  were,  he  would  have  had  a  balance 
in  his  favor  of  $  700.    How  much  did  he  owe  ? 

P.   1.   Find  the  value  of 

{a  -(&  -  c)}2  +  {&  _(c-  a)}2+  {c  -(a  -  6)}2 
when  a  = —I,   b  =  —S,   and  c  =  — 5. 

2.  Divide  x®  —  2  a'x*  +  a^  by  x"*  +  ax-  +  a^x  +  «'. 

3.  Find  the  L.  C.  M.  of  x2  -  1,  (x  -  1)2,  (x  +  1)2,  x^  -  1,  and 
x-^  +  l. 

1  1  3x 

4.  Add  together  — = — i    — = — »    and  — — - — :    and  show 

^  2x  +  y     2x-y  y2_4a;2' 

that 

(x-a)(y-a)      (x-b)(y-b)      (x-c)(y-c) 
(a  -  6)(a  -  c)  "^  (6  -  c)(b  -  a)  "^  (c  -  a)(c  -  6)       ' 

5.  Solve  (i.)  -^+     ^     -        ^ 


x+  a     x-fft     x4-a  +  6 
(ii.)  6x  +  22^  +  32i  =  l31 
Sx-\-7y-z=   2  I- 
x-2y  +  2=    sJ 
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6.  When  the  arable  land  of  a  farm  was  let  at  $  7.60,  and  the 
pasture  at  $10  an  acre,  the  total  rent  of  a  farm  was  $2760. 
When  the  rent  of  the  pasture  was  reduced  by  $  1.26  an  acre,  and 
that  of  the  arable  land  by  $2.60  an  acre,  the  whole  rent  was 
$  1937.60.    What  was  the  total  acreage  of  the  farm  ? 

G.   1.   Solve  the  simultaneous  equations 

X  —  a  .      y  —  b     _  ^ 

c         a  +  c  —  b 
X  +  a  —  c     y  —  a _ a  —  c 

a-\-  c        a  —  b     a  +  c 

2.    Solve  the  simultaneous  equations 

yJ^-a=^-±^-^b=^±y-c  =  x  +  y  +  z. 
a  b  c 

8.   Solve  the  simultaneous  equations 

b/y  -{-  c/z  _  c/z  +  a/x  _  a/x  +  b/y  _«i&iC_i 
a  b  c  X     y     z       ' 

4.  A  man  rides  one-half  of  the  distance  from  A  to  B  at  the  rate 
of  a  miles  an  hour,  and  the  other  half  at  the  rate  of  b  miles  an  hour. 
If  he  had  travelled  at  the  uniform  rate  of  c  miles  an  hour,  he  would 
have  ridden  the  whole  distance  in  the  same  time.    Prove  that 

cab 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 
Quadratic  Equations. 

175.  Let  it  be  required  to  state  the  following  problem 
in  the  form  of  an  equation. 

If  the  speed  of  a  certain  train  were  increased  by  4 
miles  per  hour,  the  time  it  now  requires  to  make  a  trip 
of  120  miles  would  be  decreased  by  one  hour.  What  is 
the  train's  speed  in  miles  per  hour  ? 

Let  X  =  the  speed  of  the  train  in  miles  per  hour.    Then 
120/ic  =  the  number  of  hours  the  train  now  requires 

for  the  trip  of  120  miles ; 

120/(a;  +  4)  =  the  number  of  hours   it  would  require 

for  the  same  trip,  were  its  speed  increased  as  indicated, 

and  by  the  conditions  of  the  problem  this  is  one  hour 

less  than  120/iB  hours ; 

120  _  120    ,  ^ 

X  X-\-4: 

Multiplying  both  sides  of  this  equation  byaj(aj  +  4), 
we  have 

120  a;  +  480  =  120aj  -|-  a;*  +  4a;, 

whence  a;^  +  4  a;  =  480. 

The  problem  of  finding  the  speed  of  the  train  is  thus 
reduced  to  that  of  solving  an  equation  which  contains 
both  the  first  and  second  powers  of  its  unknown  quantity. 
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Some  equations  of  this  class  were  considered  in  Arts. 
128,  129.  We  now  proceed  to  a  more  complete  analysis 
of  them. 

176.  A  quadratic  equation  is  an  equation  which  contains 
the  unknown  quantity  to  the  second,  but  to  no  higher 
power.  Thus  ic2  =  4,  3a^  +  4aj=s7,  and  aa?^  +  6aj  +  c  =  0 
are  quadratic  equations. 

When  all  the  terms  are  transposed  to  one  side,  a  quad- 
ratic equation  must  be  of  the  form 

where  a,  5,  c  are  supposed  to  represent  known  quantities. 
It  was  shown  in  Art.  122  how  the  factors  of  the 
expression  on  the  left  side  of  this  equation  can  be  found 
by  changing  the  expression  into  an  equivalent  one  which  is 
the  difference  of  two  squares. 

We  first  apply  the  method  to  some  examples ;  but  the  student 
will  profit  by  reading  Art.  122  again  before  considering  them. 

Ex.  1.     Solve  x^  +  12  a;  4-  35  =  0. 

Since  a;^  -f-  12  a:  is  made  a  perfect  square  by  the  addition  of  the 
square  of  half  the  coefficient  of  x,  that  is  the  square  of  6,  we  add 
and  subtract  6^.    The  equation  then  becomes 

a;2  4- 12a; +  6-^ -62 +35  =  0, 

that  is  (a;  +  6)2  -  1  =  0  ; 

.-.  {(«  +  6)+l}{(a;  +  6)-l}  =  0, 


3. 


a,tis 

(aj  +  7)(a: 

+  6)  = 

0. 

Hence 

«  +  7  =  0,  or  a 

;  +  6  = 

0. 

Thus 

a;  =  -7, 

or  X  = 

-6. 

Ex.2. 

Solve 

3x2  = 

lOx 

By  transposition 

we 

have 

3x2-.10x  +  3  = 

:0. 
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We  must  first  divide  by  3  in  order  to  make  the  coefiScient  of  x^ 
unity  ;  the  equation  then  becomes 

Half  the  coeflBcient  of  oc  is  —  |,  and  therefore  x*  —  y  ^  will  be 
made  a  perfect  squai'e  by  the  addition  of  (—  f)^ ;  and  addmg  and 
subtracting  (-- 1)^  that  is  Yi  ^^^  equation  becomes 

a;2^ya;-f  V---¥  +  l  =  0; 

...  (a;-i)2-V==0, 

that  is  (x-jy2 -(1)2  =  0; 

...   (a;-j)(a;-3)=0. 

Hence  x  —  J  =  0,  or  as  —  3  =  0. 

Thus  cc=5,orx  =  3. 

NoT£.  —  In  many  cases  the  factors  can  be  written  down  at  once, 
as  in  Arts.  117  and  118,  without  completing  the  square.  The 
student  should  always  see  if  this  can  be  done :  he  will  thus  save 
himself  a  gi*eat  deal  of  unnecessary  work. 

Ex.8.    Solve  4a;-x2--2. 

By  transposition,  we  have 

4a;-a;2-2  =  0. 
Change  all  the  signs  so  as  to  make  the  coefficient  of  x^  unity ; 
then  we  have 

a;2-4a;  +  2  =  0. 

Add  and  subtract  4,  the  square  of  half  the  coefficient  of  sc.    Then 
a;2-4x  +  4-4  +  2=0; 
.-.  (a;-2)2-2  =  0; 
that  is  (a;  -  2)2  -  (  V^)"^  =  0  ; 

.-.  (x-2+V2)(a;-2-v2)=0. 
Hence  a;  -  2  +  V2  =  0,  or  x  -  2  -  ^2  =  0. 
Thus  .T  =  2  -  ^2,  or  cc  =  2  4-  V^- 
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EXAMPLES  LU. 
Solve  the  following  equations : 

1.  x2-4x  =  45.  22.  17a;2  4.8  =  70a;. 

2.  a;2_6x  =  91.  28.  61x2+19x  =  10. 

3.  (a;~3)2  =  x  +  3.  24.  llOa;^  -  21aj  +  1  =0. 

4.  (x- 4)2  =  a; -2.                      26.  21x2-13x  =  20. 
6.    (x-l)(x-2)  =20.                 26.  21x2 +  23 x  =  20. 

6.  (x+l)(x  +  3)=2(x  +  3).       27.  6x2  +  6  =  13x. 

7.  4x  +  3  =  x(x  +  2).  28.  6x2  =  6x+l. 

8.  4x-3  =  x(2-x).  29.  9x2  -  63x +  68  =  0. 

9.  (x+ l)8=(x-l)3  +  26.  80.  16x2  +  3=  lOx. 

10.  (x-l)8  =  (x  +  l)8-66.  31.  29x2 -41x- 138  =  0. 

11.  9x2  +  6x  +  l  =0.  32.  29x2  +  llx  =  138. 

12.  9x2  +  16  =  24x.  83.  x^  ~  16  =  216  -  lOx. 

13.  x2  +  160  =  63  X.  84.  (x  +  2)2  =  4(x  -  1)2. 

14.  x2  =  2x+99.                             36.  (x  +  6)2  =  16(x  -  6)2. 
16.   3x2+3  =  10x.                          86.  (x  + 8)2  =  9x2. 

16.  3  x2  +  11 X  =  20.  37.  (X  -  7)2  =  49(x  +  2)2. 

17.  4x2+21x=18.  88.  x2  -  3ax  +  2a2  =  0. 

18.  6x2  +  56x  =  60.  89.  x2  +  3 a2  =  4 aa;. 

19.  24x2  =  30x+76.  40.  x2  +  2a6  =  &2  4.  2ax. 

20.  x2-200  =  35x.  41.  4x2  +  4ax  =  &2  -  a2. 

21.  19x2 -39x  + 2  =  0.  42.  x2  +  2ax  =  6^  +  2a&. 

177.   To  solve  the  equation 

ax^  +  6aj  +-  c  =  0. 

Divide  by  a,  the  coefficient  of  a?^;  the  equation  then 
becomes 

a       a 
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Now  add  and  subtract  the  square  of  half  the  coefficient 
of  X,  that  is  the  square  of  -  —    Then  we  have 

The  first  three  terms  are  now  a  perfect  square,  namely, 

Hence  we  have  (x  +  -— )  —  [ — -  —  -  )=  0, 
♦  \       2aJ      \4:a^     a) 

•^'^    (-.^)'-{V(^^)}*=»- 

Hence  [Art.  115] 

We  therefore  have 

&       V(y-4ac)_ 
'^  +  2a  2^ -"' 

or  else  «  +  s—  +  o ^  =  0. 

2a  2a 

2a  2a  2a 

5       ^(y,4ac)_-6-V(6^-4ac) 
2a  2a  ""  2a 

It  follows  from  the  above  that  a  quadratic  equxUion  has 
two  and  only  two  roots. 
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178.  Instead  of  working  out  every  example  from  the 
beginning,  we  may  use  the  general  formula  found  in 
Art.  177,  and  substitute  for  a,  b,  and  c  their  values  in  the 
particular  equation  we  are  considering. 

Thus,  the  roots  of  the  equation  ax^  -{-bx  +  c  =  0  being 

2a  2a 

we  find  the  roots  of  3  x'^  —  10  a;  -f  3  =  0  by  putting  3  for  a,  —  10 
for  6,  and  3  for  c  in  the  above  formula. 
Hence  the  roots  of  3  x^  —  lOx  +  3  =  0  are 
-  10      v/(100  -  36) 
6  6  ' 

that  is  ^-  ±  I ;  and  hence  the  roots  are  3  and  J. 

179.  General  Properties.  In  discussing  the  quadratic 
equation  a^  -\- bx  -\- c  =  0,  it  is  assumed,  unless  a  contra- 
dictory hypothesis  be  made,  that  the  coefficients  a,  b,  c 
are  finite  and  different  from  zero ;  and  the  general  prop- 
erties of  this  equation  are  enunciated  under  this  limi- 
tation. 

In  Art.  177  we  found  that  the  equation  ax^  -f  6a;  +  c  =  0 
had  two  roots,  namely, 

b       v(y-4ac)^^^       b       V(6'-4ac) 
2a  2a  2a  2a 

(i.)  .If  6^  —  4 ac  be  positive,  ■y/{b^  —  4ac)  is  the  square 
root  of  a  positive  quantity  and  has  a  numerical  value, 
either  rational  in  the  form  of  an  exact  square  root,  or 
irrational  in  the  form  of  an  indicated  square  root.  The 
quantity  -^(b^  —  Aac)  is  here  said  to  be  real.  The  roots 
of  the  quadratic  equation  are  then  also  real,  and  they 
are  obviously  different  from  one  another.     Also,  unless 
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6^  —  4ac  be  positive,  ■>J{b^  —  4ac)  has  no  numerical  value 
and  is  not  real.     Hence : 

In  order  that  the  roots  of  ax^  +  6a;  +  c  =0  may  he  real,  it 
is  necessary  and  sufficient  that  6^  >  4  oc. 

From  the  formula  of  Art.  177  it  is  clear  that  the  roots 
of  the  equation  oo^  ■+  6a;  +  c  =  0  are  irrational  unless 
6^  —  4  ac  is  a  perfect  square. 

It  is  also  clear  that  if  either  of  the  roots  of  a  quad- 
ratic equation  be  irrational,  they  are  both  irrational. 

Let  the  student  here  call  to  mind  the  meaning  of  the 
expression  irrational  quantity.  It  is  a  quantity  whose 
exact  value  cannot  be  expressed  either  as  an  integer,  or 
as  a  fraction  whose  numerator  and  denominator  are 
integers.  In  algebra  it  is  usually  expressed  symbolically, 
as  in  the  case  -under  consideration  by  means  of  the  sign 
V-     [See  Art.  20.] 

(ii.)  If  6^  —  4ac  =  0,  both  roots  reduce  to  —  b/2af  and 
are  thus  equal  to  one  another.  In  this  case  we  do  not 
say  that  the  equation  has  only  07ie  root,  but  that  it  has 
two  equal  roots.  Also,  the  roots  are  unequal  unless 
6^  —  4  ac  =  0.     Hence : 

In  order  that  the  roots  of  aa^  -{-bx-\-c  =  0  may  be  equal 
to  one  another,  it  isnecessary  and  sufficient  thai  6*  —  4  ac  =  0. 

When  6^  —  4ac  =  0,  the  expression  a:x^  -{'bx-\-c  is  a 
perfect  square  so  far  as  x  is  concei*ned;  for  ax^  -\-bx-\-  c, 


since 


that  is,  af  a;^  +  -a;-f- )  will  then  be  afaj-f— -  V 

4a^     a 

(iii.)  When  6*  — 4ac  is  negative,  y(6^  — 4ac)  is  the 
indicated  square  root  of  a  negative  quantity,  and  has  no 
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numerical  value.  It  is  therefore  excluded  from  the 
category  of  so-called  real  quantities,  and  is  called  an 
imaginary  quantity.    [Art.  228.]     Hence  : 

In  order  that  the  roots  of  a7?  +  6a;  +  c  =  0  may  be  imagi- 
nary, it  is  necessary  and  sufficient  that  b^<  4ac. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  if  either  of  the  roots  of  a 
quadratic  equation  be  imaginary,  they  are  both  imaginary. 

180.  The  above  criteria  of  the  character  of  the  roots 
of  a  quadratic  equation  are  more  concisely  stated  thus : 

(1)  If  6^  — 4ac  be  positive,  the  roots  are  real  and 
unequal. 

(2)  If  6^  —  4  ac  =  0,  the  roots  are  equal. 

(3)  If  6-  — 4ac  be  negative,  the  roots  are  imaginary* 
and  unequal. 

(4)  If  6^  — 4ac  be  a  perfect  square,  the  roots  are 
rational  and  unequal. 

(5)  If  6^  —  4  ac  be  not  a  perfect  square,  the  roots  are 
irrational  and  unequal. 

181.  By  multiplying  both  sides  of  an  equation  by  the 
same   quantity,  we  do  not   destroy  the  equality,   and 

.  therefore  the  new  equation  is  satisfied  by  all  the  values 
which  satisfy  the  original  equation;  if,  however,  we 
multiply  by  any  integral  expression  which  contains  the 
unknown  quantity,  the  new  equation  will  be  satisfied  not 
only  by  the  values  which  satisfy  the  original  equation, 

*  Complex  quantity  is  a  more  general  and  more  accurate  name  for 
expressions  of  the  form  m+  V— n.    The  term  imaginary  is  then  ap- 
plied only  to  expressions  of  the  form  V—  n.    [See  Chapter  XXII.] 
Q 
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but  also  by  any  value  which  makes  the  expression  by 
which  we  multiply  vanish. 

For  example,  the  equation  x^  =  9  is  satisfied  by  the  values 
a;  =  3,  or  a  =  —3.  If  we  multiply  both  sides  of  the  equation  by 
X  —.2,  we  have  the  new  equation 

a;2(a-2)=9(a;-2); 

and  this  new  equation  is  satisfied  not  only  by  x  =  3,  and  by 
X  =  —  3,  but  also  by  X  =  2. 

Thus  additional  roots  are  introduced  whenever  both 
sides  of  an  integral  equation  are  multiplied  by  any  inte- 
gral expression  which  contains  the  unknown  quantity. 

When  an  equation  contains  fractions  in  whose  de- 
nominators the  unknown  quantity  occurs,  the  equation 
may,  however,  be  multiplied  by  the  L.  C.  M.  of  the 
denominators  without  introducing  any  additional  roots ; 
for  we  cannot  divide  both  sides  of  the  resulting  equation 
by  any  one  of  the  factors  of  the  L.  C.  M.  without  re-intro- 
ducing fractions. 

The  student  must,  however,  be  careful  to  multiply  by 
the  lowest  common  multiple  of  the  denominators,  for 
otherwise  the  resulting  equations  will  have  roots  which 
are  not  roots  of  the  original  equation. 

We  may,  for  example,  multiply  both  sides  of  the  equation 

2x  10     ^     7 

x-1      x2-l     x  +  1 

by  x2  —  1,  the  L.  C.  M.  of  the  denominators  of  the  fractions ;  we 
thus  obtain 

2x(x  +  l)-10  =  7(x-l), 

and  this  new  equation  is  not  satisfied  by  either  of  *  the  values 
obtained  by  equating  to  zero  the  factor  by  which  we  have  multi- 
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plied,  and  hence  no  additional  roots  have  been  introduced  by  the 
multiplication. 

If,  however,  we  multiply  the  original  equation  by  (x— l)(a;2— l), 
we  shall  have 

2x(a;  4-  l)(x  -  1)-  10(x  -  1)  =  7(x  -  1)2, 

and  one  of  the  roots  of  this  equation,  namely  x  =  1,  is  not  a  root  of 
the  original  equation. 

Note.  —  The  student  should  always  remember  that  when  both 
sides  of  an  equation  are  divided  by  any  factor  lohich  contains  the 
unknown  quantity^  the  resulting  equation  will  not  give  all  the 
roots  of  the  original  equation  ;  to  find  the  remaining  roots  we  must 
equate  to  zero  the  factor  by  which  we  have  divided. 

For  example,  if  we  divide  both  sides  of  the  equation 

(x2  -  4)(x  4-  2)  =  (x2  -  4)(2x  4- 1) 
by  x2  —  4,  we  obtain  the  equation 

x+2  =  2x-l, 

from  which  we  obtain  x  =  3.  But  x  =  3  is  not  the  only  solution  of 
the  original  equation ;  to  obtain  the  other  solutions  we  must  equate 
x2  _  4  to  zero. 

EXAMPLES  LIU. 
Solve  the  following  equations  : 

1  x4--  =  -.  6    ^-i-  1  I  x4-2^29 

X     2*  '   X  +  2     X  +  1      lo' 

2  x  +  U^.  7    -J ^  =  ?. 

X      6  x-2      x-f2      6 

«x2^10^  o7,l_6 


2x3  x+4     4-x     3 

x+  5  _     4     _  3^  g       X      ,      4     _  g 

4         x  +  52'  'x-2x  +  l~* 

X      ,  X  -  1  _  13  jQ       5             10     _ 


x-1         X         6  x  +  lx-fl0     3x-3 
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11. 

U      ^     +      ^      =0. 

2  ^  3  +  X     2  +  3a: 

17. 

2x-l      13_3x  +  o 
2x+l      11      3x-5 

12. 

U      '      +      '       =0. 
3x4-3     x+11 

18. 

2x-2     3-3x_       5 

2x-3     3x-2     8X-12 

18. 

gX-1      2^+^  =  6. 
X4-  I        x—1 

19. 

3^            4       1       4     =0. 

x-2     x+3     2-x 

14. 

3             4     _    15 
x-1      x-3     x+3 

20. 

5x            6      J      19    _Q 
x-3     x+2     3-x 

15. 

4x4-3_6x-13     7X-46 
9               18           5x  +  3 

21. 

x-l.x4-l_    Sac 

X  +  1        X  -  1  ~  X2  -  1 

16. 

2x-3_x-6     5X-10 
4             12          x-1 

22. 

x2-3x     x'  +  4x     2xi 

23.        ^                1 

xi-3x     9- 

^^'' 

13 
16x 

21         ^       1       ^'^ 
'**•  3x-6'4- 

^^ 

7^       =0. 

72(x  +  2) 

25. 

1              17          1 

27. 

X     x  +  4      x+1      X4-2 

x^-l      1-x     8     x+1 

26. 

1              3     _             1 

28. 

X         x+1 _x— 2      x—1 
x+  I      x+2~x-l         X 

x2_4     2-x      '  '  3x  +  6 

29.       ^         ^-^ 

x-3         X 

4-- 

X 

X         X  4-  3  _  2 

+  3         X         3 

3^x4-3^x-6^ 
x+ 1      X— 4 

X  ■ 

44     x-5 
4  2      x-3 

81.  ^-•*   ^-^ 

—  3; 

-6     x-7 

X  —  4     X  —  5     X— 7      X  —  8 
82.   X-  +  2  a^  =  3  ax.  86.   a(x-^  4-  1)  =  x(a'^  +  1 ). 

88.   9x2-0ax  =  a2_62.  86.   x^  -  2(a  -  ft)x  4- 6^  =  2a6. 

84.   a(x2  -1)4-  x{a^  -  1)  =  0.        87.   x2  +  2(6  -  c)x  +  c^  =  2  6c. 
88.   (6- c)x2  +  (c- a)x  +  (a- 6)=0. 
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39.  (a  +  6)x2  +  ex-  a  -  6  -  c =0.      41.    hcx^  +  (6^  +  c2)x  +  6c  =  0. 

40.  a6x2_(a2  4.52)35  +  ^6  =  0.      42.    (a^  -  62)(x2- 1)=  4a6x. 

48.   (62  -  a2)(x2  +  1)  =  2(a2  +  ift^x. 


44. 

a            X 

49. 

X  ,  0  _  6  ,  a 
a     X     a     6 

45. 

«     +-^     =4. 

a+x     a- X 

50. 

x+a+6     X     a     6 

46. 

X  —  a     X  —  6     a 

1 
6* 

51, 

1             111 
X  —  a  —  b     X     a     6 

47. 

a     ^     6     _q_^ 
X  —  a     X—  6      6 

6 
a 

52. 

x+a    x+6    c+a    c+6 

aV  +  _6!_  =  a  +  &.  68.^+-^=-^+-" 


X— 6     X  — a  x+a    x4-6    c+o    c4-6 

-^    x  +  q  ,  x4-6_x  —  q  ,  x  —  6 
0%. 1 __      ■       I — — . 

X  —  a     X  —  6     x  +  a     x4-6 

55        Qt      ,      6     _     a  —  c      .      6  +  c 

x+a     x+6     x+q— c     x+6+c 


182.  Irrational  Equations.  An  irrational  equation  is 
one  in  whicli  square  or  other  roots  of  expressions  con- 
taining the  unknown  quantity  occur. 

In  order  to  rationalize  an  equation  it  is  first  written 
with  one  of  the  irrational  terms  standing  by  itself  on 
one  side  of  the  sign  of  equality :  both  sides  are  then  raised 
to  the  lowest  power  necessary  to  rationalize  the  isolated 
term ;  and  the  process  is  repeated  as  often  as  may  be 
necessary. 

Ex.  1.   Solve  the  equation  ^(x2  -  9)  +  x  =  9. 
By  transposition,  we  have 

V(x2-9)  =  9-x. 
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Square  both  sides ;  then 

a;2-9  =  (9-a;)2; 
.-.  18a;  =  90;  .-.  a;  =  6. 

Ex.  2.   Solve  the  equation 

y/{2x-{-  8)-  2  V(«  +  6)=  2. 
Squaring  both  sides,  we  have 

2x  +  8  +  4(a;  +  5)-4  v(2a;+8)V(iK  +  5)=4, 
that  is  6x  +  24  -  4^(2 x  +  8) y/{x  +  6)  =  0  ; 

.-.  3a+ 12  =  2V(2x  +  8)V(a;+5). 
Square  both  sides  of  the  last  equation,  and  we  have 
9 x2  -f  72  a;  +  144  =  4(2 x  +  8)  (x  +  6); 
.-.  a;2  -  16  =  0. 
Hence  a:  =  4,  or  a;  =  —4. 

Note.  — K  we  put  4  for  x  in  the  original  equation,  we  should 
have  ^16  -  2^9  =  2,  that  is  4  -  6  =  2, 

which  is  not  true. 

Again,  if  we  put  —  4  for  x,  we  should  have 
V0-2V1=2, 
which  is  not  true. 

Thus  neither  of  the  values  we  found  for  x  appears  to  satisfy  the 
equation. 

The  failure  is  due  to  our  having  supposed  that  ^(2x  +  8)  and 
y/{x  +  6)  were  necessarily  positive,  whereas  every  algebraical 
quantity  has  two  square  roots,  one  positive  and  the  other  negative, 
and  the  square-root  symbol  does  not  necessarily  represent  one 
only  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other. 

Bearing  this  in  mind  we  shall  find  that  x  =  4  does  satisfy  the 
equation,  if  the  ambiguous  signs  be  inserted  ;  for  the  condition  is 

±  V16-  2(±  V9)  =  2,  that  is  ;t4-(±6)=2, 

which  is  true  when  the  lower  signs  are  taken. 
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If  an  irrational  equation  is  to  be  solved  on  the  supposition  that 
the  radicals  it  contains  are  to  be  necessarily  positive  (or  necessarily 
negative),  the  equation  will  be  accompanied  by  a  definite  statement 
to  that  effect. 

Ex.  8.    Solve  the  equation 

V(2x  4- 7)  +  V(3a  -  18)  4- V(7a;  +  1)  =  0. 

Since  the  sum  of  three  positive  numbers  cannot  be  zero,  this  is 
not  a  possible  equation  unless  one  or  more  of  the  square  roots 
involved  in  it  be  negative. 

By  transposition,  we  have 

V(2a;  +  7)  +  V'(3«-18)  =  -v'(7«4-l). 
Square  both  members  ;  then 

2  X  +  7  4-  2  V(2  a;  +  7)V(3a;-18)4-3a;-18  =  7aj  +  l. 
By  transposition  and  division  by  2,  we  have 

V(2a;  +  7)  VC^x  -  18)  =  «  +  6. 
Square  both  members ;  then 

(2a;-f  7)(3aj-18)=(a+6)2; 
.-.  5a;2  _  27  X- 162=0. 
Hence  a;  =  9,  or  x  =  —  J^. 

By  applying  the  test  for  a  solution  [Art.  91]  it  will  be  found 
that  X  =  9  is  a  solution  when  ^(7  x  +  1)  is  taken  negatively,  and 
that  X  =  —  18/5  is  a  solution  when  y/(Zx  —  18)  is  taken  negatively, 
the  two  remaining  square  roots  being  taken  positively  in  each  case. 
The  process  of  rationalizing  equations  introduces  factors  that 
contain  the  unknown  quantity.  Hence,  in  solving  irrational  equa- 
tions it  is  important  to  apply  the  test  for  a  solution.    [See  Art.  181.] 

Ex.  4.     Solve  the  equation 

4-V(«2_9)-(x-9)=0, 
wherein  -f  VC^^  —  ^)  indicates  that  only  the  positive  square  root  is 
to  be  taken. 

Multiplying  by  -f  VC*^  —  ^)  +  («  —  9),  we  have 
x2_9-x2+  18x-81=0; 
whence  18  x  =  90,  and  x  =  6. 
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But  6  is  not  a  root  of 

+  V(a;2-9)-(x-9)  =  0, 
and  it  is  a  root  of  the  equation 

+  v/(a5^-9)  +  (x-9)=0, 
by  whose  left  member  the  original  equation  was  multiplied.    It 
may  be  shown  that  there  is  no  finite  number  that  will  satisfy  the 
equation 

EXAMPLES  LIV. 

Solve  the  following  equations,  taking  account  of  both  positive 
and  negative  square  roots  of  the  quantities  under  the  radical  sign. 
Apply  the  test  for  a  solution  in  each  case. 

1.  v^(a;-3)=3.  14.    y/(9  +  4x')=2X'-3. 

2.  V(«-7)  =  4.  16.   3a;  =  6  +  V(30x-71). 
8.    V(3x+1)=4.  le.  2x-by/x  =  S. 

4.  6V(a;  +  7)  =  4V(3a;-2).  17.  x  +  3  +  V(«  +  3)  =  6. 

0.  3V(«-f  3)=2V(3a;  +  6).  18.  2  a;  +  1  =  VC^x -f  3). 

6.  V(«  +  6)=2v/(3x  +  4).  19.  7a;  =  V(3a;-ll)+33. 

7.  3V(a;  +  7)=6v(3x-2).  80.  VC^J  +  10)  +  V(«  +  1)  =  1- 

8.  y/(x  +  2)  =  x.  21.  Va^  +  V(Sx+l)=6. 

9.  y/(_x  +  20)  =  X.  22.  y/x  -f  v/(5x  +  1)  =  2. 

10.  x+y/(x-\-\)=z6,  23.  V(2x  +  0)-V(aJ  +  4)=l. 

11.  x-V(a;  +  2)  =  4.  24.  V(7«+l)- V(3aJ+10)  =  l. 

12.  a;-2  +  3V(a;-2)=0.  26.  y/(2x-^n)-y/(2x-6)=2. 
18.  x-b-{-2y/(x-b)=0.  26.  V(4a;+l)-V(aJ  +  3)  =  2. 

27.  V(8«  +  6)-2V(2x+l)=l. 

28.  V(3J  +  4)  +  V(aJ+20)~2V(aJ  +  ll)  =  0. 

29.  V(4a;+l)-V(»  +  3)  =  v/(aJ-2). 
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31. 

V(6a;4-l)  +  V2(l-x)  =  V(7x  +  6). 

82. 

2  V(2  a  +  3)  -  V(5 a;  +  1)  =  V2(a;  -  1). 

33. 

9A 

V(x  -  l)(a;  -  2)  +  V(x  -  3)(a;  -  4)  =  ^2. 

ftR 

3 


86.    ^(3-f  a;)  +  Vaj=— • 

88.  V(«-«)  +  V(^ -«)  =  V(«  +  &-25c). 

39.  y/(ax  +  62)  +  ^(6x  +  a^)  =  a  -  6. 

40.  V(«  +  «)  +  V(6  +  «)  =  V(«  +  &  +  2ic). 

41.  v'(«-«)  +  V'(&-«)  =  \/(2«  +  26). 

183.  Belations  between  the  roots  and  the  ooefiScients  of  a 
quadratic  equation. 

We  have  seen  [Art.  122]  that  a^+px-^-q  can  always 
be  expressed  in  the  form  (x  —  a)  (x  —  fi). 

We  have  also  seen  [Art.  128]  that  if 

a^  -{-px  -\-q  =  {x^a)(x  —  fi), 
then  a  and  fi  are  the  roots  of  the  equation 

a? -{- px -\- q  =  0, 
But,  if 

aj^  -\-px  +  g  =  (a?  -  a)  (aj  -  )8)  =  jb2  -  (a  +  )8)  a;  +  a)8, 
we  have  a-\-  p  =  —p  and  a^  =  g. 
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Hence  in  the  equation 

the  sum  of  the  roots  is  —  p  and  the  product  of  the  roots  is  q. 
The  equation  a3i^+bx-\-c=0  becomes,  on  dividing  by  a, 

a        a 

Hence,  from  the  above,  if  a  and  fi  be  the  roots  of 

aa^  -\-bx-\-c  =  0, 

b  c 

we  have  a-\-  8  = and  aB  =  -' 

a  a 

The  above  relations  between  the  roots  of  a  quadratic 
equation  and  the  coefficients  of  the  different  powers  of 
the  unknown  quantity  are  of  great  importance. 

Analogous  relations  hold  good  for  equations  of  the 
third  and  of  higher  degrees.  [See  Treatise  on  Algebra, 
Art.  129.] 

These  relations  may  also  be  deduced  as  follows  : 

We  have  found  in  Art.  177  that  the  roots  of 

aa^  -{-bx-\-c  =  0 

are  —  o~  ^  o ' 

2  a  2  a 

Call  these  roots  a  and  p  respectively ; 

then  «  =  —  o  -  +  o -f 

2a  2a 

and  P^-n--^^-^ -' 

^         2a  2a 
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By  addition  and  by  multiplication  we  then  have 

a 
Again,  the  quotient  of  a-\-  phy  afi  is 


«  +  /3     11          b 

and  observing 

that 

{a  +  py-2a^=a'  +  fi' 

and 

we  find 

a^      a           or 

and 

11      b^     2a     b^-2ac 

184.  Special  Porins.  If  one  or  more  of  its  coefficients 
vanish,  the  quadratic  equation  and  the  formula  for  its 
roots  become  simplified. 

(i.)  If  c  =  0,  the  equation  reduces  to 
aj  {ax  -\-b)  =  0, 
the  roots  of  which  are  0  and  —  b/a. 

(ii.)  If  c  =  0  and  also  b  =  0,  the  equation  becomes 
ax^  =  0,  both  roots  of  which  are  zero. 

(iii.)  If  6  =  0,  the  equation  reduces  to 
ax^  +  c  =  0, 
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the  roots  of  which  are  -\-^  —cja  and  —^—c/a.  The 
roots  of  a  quadratic  equation  are  therefore  eqvxd  and 
opposite  when  the  coefficient  of  x  is  zero. 

(iv.)  If  a,  hy  and  c  are  all  zero,  the  equation  is  clearly- 
satisfied  for  all  values  of  a?. 

(v.)  The  case  in  which  either  a  =  0,  or  a=sO  and 
6  =  0  (c  not  zero),  is  best  studied  through  the  general 
expressions  for  the  roots  of  aar*  -f  fta?  -f  c  =  0,  but  in  the 
changed  form 

2c 2c 

-6-V(^'-4«0'    -2>+V(^'-4ac)* 

That  these  expressions  are  respectively  equal  to 

-&-|-^(62-4ac)     -6--V(62-4ac) 
2a  '  2a 

follows  from  the  identity 

}__6+y^(62-4ac)}{-6-V(^'-4«0N4^- 
If  now  a  =  0,  one  root  becomes  —c/h,  and  the  other 

2c/0.     And  if  a  =  0  and  6  =  0,  both  roots  become  2c/0. 
A  fraction,  such  as  2  c/0,  whose  numerator  is  a  finite 

quantity  and  whose  denominator  is  zero,  was  called,  in 

Art.  168,  an  infinite  quantity,  or  infinity,  and  was  denoted 

by  the  symbol  oo.     Thus  2  c/0  =  oo. 

In  accordance  with  this  definition  and  with  the  results 

here  obtained,  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  interpret 

the  equations 

0.ar^  +  6x  +  c=0, 

0.ar^-f0.aj  +  c  =  0, 
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we  say  that  the  former  has  one  infinite  root,  the  latter 
two  infinite  roots.  Such  equations  present  themselves 
in  investigations  in  analytic  geometry. 

Ex.  1.   Solve  the  equation 


yJax  +  1  +  Va;  +  4  =  3. 

Squaring  both  members,  we  have 

(a  +  l)x  +  6  +  2V(aa;+  l)(x4-4)  =  9 ; 

then  transposing  the  rational  terms  to  the  right  side  and  squaring 
again,  we  obtain 

4(ax  +  1)  («  4-  4)  =  16  -  8(a  +  l)x  +  (a  +  1)2x2, 

whence,  by  the  proper  reductions  and  transpositions, 

(a  -  1)2x2  -  12(2  a  -f  l)x  =  0. 

Hence,  one  root  is  x  =  0,  and  for  this  one  both  square  roots 
must  be  taken  positively.    A  second  root  is 

12(2a+l) 


and  it  requires  Vx  +  4  to  be  taken  negatively. 

If  a  =  1,  the  coefficient  of  x2  is  zero,  and  the  second  root  is 
infinite. 

Ex.  2.   Solve  the  equation 

v/(««)  +  V(«  +  l)  =  V^ 
and  determine  for  what  value  of  h  one  root  is  zero,  and  for  what 
value  of  a  one  root  is  infinite. 

185.  Equations  with  given  Eoots.  Although  we  cannot 
in  all  cases  find  the  roots  of  a  given  equation^  it  is  very 
easy  to  solve  the  converse  problem,  namely,  the  problem 
of  finding  an  equation  which  has  given  roots. 

For  example,  to  find  the  equation  whose  roots  are  4  and  6. 
We  are  to  find  an  equation  which  is  satisfied  when  x  =  4,  or 
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when  X  =  6 ;  that  is,  when  x  —  4  =  0,  or  when  x  —  5  =  0 ;  and  in 
no  other  case.    The  equation  required  must  be 

(x-4)(x-5)  =  0; 

for  this  is  an  equation  which  is  a  true  statement  when  x  —  4  =  0,  or 
when  X  —  5  =  0,  and  in  no  other  case. 

If  we  get  rid  of  the  brackets  by  multiplying  out,  the  equation 
becomes 

x2-9x  +  20  =  0.* 

Again,  to  find  the  equation  whose  roots  are  2,  3,  and  —  4. 

We  have  to  find  an  equation  which  is  satisfied  when  x  —  2  =  0, 
or  when  x  —  3  =  0,  or  when  x  +  4  =  0,  and  in  no  other  case.  The 
equation  must  therefore  be 

(x-2)(x-3)(x  +  4)  =  0, 
that  is  x8  -  x2  -  14x  +  24  =  0. 

Similarly,  the  equation  whose  roots  are  0,-1,  and  —  ^  is 
x(x  +  l)(x+})=0, 
that  is  x»4-fa;2  + Jx  =  0. 

Ex.  1.  Find  the  equation  whose  roots  are  the  squares  of  the 
roots  of  the  equation  x*  +  6x  —  7  =  0. 

Let  o,  /3  be  the  roots  of  the  given  equation ;  then  o^,  §^  will  be 
the  roots  of  the  required  equation.    Hence  the  required  equation  is 

(«-a2)(x-/32)=0, 

that  is  x2-(a«+/32)x  +  a2/32  =  0 (i.) 

*  The  equation  a;2_9a.-j-20  =  0  is  certainly  an  equation  with  the 
proposed  roots ;  but  to  prove  that  it  is  the  only  equation  with  the  pro- 
posed and  with  no  other  roots  we  must  assume  that  every  equation  ha^ 
a  root. 

If  the  equation  x^  +  7  a;2  —  2  =  0,  for  example,  had  no  roots,  then 
(x  —  4)  (a;  —  6)  (a;6  +  7  a;2  —  2)  =  0  would  be  an  equation  with  the  pro- 
posed roots  and  with  no  others. 

The  proof  of  the  proposition  that  every  equation  has  a  root  is  too 
difficult  for  an  elementary  book. 
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We  have  therefore  to  find  a^  +  ^  and  a^^.    Now,  by  Art.  183, 

we  have 

a+/3=-6, 

and  aj8  =  —  7. 

Hence  a^  +  jSa  =(o  +  /3)2  -  2a/3  =(-  6)2  -  2(-  7) 

=  25  +  14  =  39 ; 
also  a2j32  =  49. 

Substituting  in  (i.),  we  have  the  required  equation,  namely 
a;2- 39  a; +  49  =  0. 

Note.  —  We  might  have  obtained  the  required  equation  by 
finding  the  roots  of  the  given  equation,  and  squaring  them ;  but 
it  is  best  to  use  the  relations  found  in  Art.  183. 

Ex.  2.  If  a,  p  are  the  roots  of  the  equation 

find  the  equation  whose  roots  are  -  and  ^. 

P  a 

The  required  equation  is 


{'-?)(-!)=»• 
-(?-!)■ 


thatis  x^-l-  +  ^]x  +  l=0. 

Now  «  +  g  =  ^M^; 

fi      a  a/3       ' 

and,  by  Art.  183,  we  have 

ai3  =  ^  and  a2  +  /32  =  ^-^; 
a  a2      a 

.-.  f^i±£  =  ^-2. 
a/3         ac       ' 

Hence  the  required  equation  is 

a;2_^^_2^a;+l  =  0, 
or,  multiplying  by  ac, 

acx^  -  (62  _  2  ac)x  +  ac  =  0. 
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Ex.  3.   Show  that  no  nnmerical  value  of  x  will  make  x^— 4a!;+  5 
zero ;  and  find  its  least  value. 

Since  x^ -4x  + 6  =(x-2y +1, 

and  (x  -  2y'  is  always  positive,  1  +  (x  —  2)2  is  always  greater  than 
1,  except  when  a;  —  2  =  0,  and  then  it  is  equal  to  1. 

Thus  05^  —  4«  +  6  can  never  be  zero,  and  its  least  value  is  1. 

EXAMPLES  LV. 
Write  down  the  equations  whose  roots  are 

1.  2  and  -  2.  8.  0  and  -  4. 

2.  3  and  -  4.  9.  5,  -  3  and  0. 
8.-3  and  -  2.  10.  y/2  and  -  y/2. 
4.   i  and  -  J.                          11.    y/6  and  -  ^6. 

6.   J  and  -  J.  12.   0,  y/S  and  -  ^3. 

6.  -  J  and  -  J.  13.   2-^3  and  2  +  ^3. 

7.  0  and  3.  14.   6  -  ^7  and  6  +  ^7. 

16.   a  —  y/b  and  a  +  y/b, 

16.  Write  down  the  product  of  the  roots  of  each  of  the  follow- 
ing equations : 

(i.)  a;2  +  4a;+ 1  =0,  (iii.)  3x2  +  5x  -  7  =  0, 

(ii.)  x2  +  7x  -  2  =  0,  (iv.)  5x2  -  x  -  1  =  0, 

(v.)  9ax2  +  36x  +  4c  =  0. 

17.  Write  down  the  sum  of  the  roots  of  each  of  the  following 
equations : 

(i.)  x2  -  4  a2  =  0,  (iii.)  x2  -  5x  +  3  =  0, 

(ii.)  x2  +  3x  -  5  =  0,  (iv.)  2 x2  -  x  -  7  =  0, 

(v.)  6ax2+  7  6x  +  8  =  0. 

18.  Show  that,  if  a,  /3  be  the  roots  of  ax2  +  6x  +  c  =  0,  then 

l-.l^V(&-^-4ac) 
a     p  c 
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19.  Show  that,  if  a,  jS  be  the  roots  of  the  equation  ax^-}-bx+c=Oy 
then 

(i.)  „s  +  ^  =  Sabc^,       (ij  )  1^  ^  1  ^  3«6c-6.., 

20.  Find  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  roots  of  the  equation 

21.  Find  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  roots  of  the  equation 

a;2  +  4pa;+p2  =  o. 

22.  Show  that  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  roots  of  the  equa- 
tion x^  +  ax+  b  =  0  is  the  same  as  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the 
roots  of  the  equation 

28.   For  what  value  of  a  are  the  roots  of  the  equation 

equal  to  one  another  ? 

24.  For  what  values  of  a  are  the  roots  of  the  equation 

4:x^+(l  +  a)x+  1=0 
equal  to  one  another  ? 

25.  Find  the  value  of  a  in  order  that  one  of  the  roots  of 
100  a;2  +  60  x  +  a  =  0  may  be  double  the  other. 

26.  Show  that  one  of  the  roots  of  x^  ■\-px  +  q  =  0  is  double  the 
other,  if  9g  =  2j)2. 

27.  Show  that,  if  a,  /3  be  the  roots  of  2x2  _  5  a;  _|_  3  =  q,  the 

equations  whose  roots  are  -  and  ^  is  6  x^  _  13  x  +  6  =  0. 
^  a 

28.  Show  that,  if  a,  /S  be  the  roots  of  2x2  —  15x  +  4  =  0,  the 

equations  whose  roots  are  -  and  ^  is  8  x^  —  209  x  +  8  =  0. 
/3  a 

R 
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29.  Form  the  equation  whose  roots  are  a  +  ^  and  -  +  -,  where 

a      p 
a,  p  are  the  roots  of  «*  —  11  x  +  22  =  0. 

30.  If  a,  p  be  the  roots  of  x^  +  7  x  +  9  =  0,  find  the  equation 

whose  roots  are  ?L+£  and  ^-i-2. 
a  p 

31.  Show  that  the  roots  of  x^ -(p^ ''2q)x-^  q^  =  0  are  the 
squares  of  the  roots  of  x^  -{- px  -{-  q  =  0. 

32.  Find  the  condition  that  the  roots  of  a^c^  -f  &*^x  -f  c*  =  0  may 
be  the  squares  of  the  roots  of  ax^  +  6x  +  c  =  0. 

33.  Show  that,  if  a,  jS  are  the  roots  of  px^  +  gx  -f  r  =  0,  the  equa- 
tion whose  roots  are  o  +  /3  and    "^     is  pqx^  +  (pr  +  ^)x-\-qr  =  0. 

a  +  ^ 

84.   Show  that,  if  a,  jS  are  the  roots  of  ax^  +  6x  +  c  =  0,  the 

equation  whose  roots  are  o^  and  —  is  acx^  —  (a^  +  c^)x -\- ac  =  0; 

0/3  1 

show  also  that  the  equation  whose  roots  are  a  +  /3  and       .  q  is 

absfi  +  (a2  +  b^)x  +  ab=0, 

35.  Show  that,  if  the  difference  between  the  roots  of  x^ + ax + 6 = 0 
be  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  roots  of  x^  +  ^wc  +  g  =  0,  then 

36.  Show  that,  if  a,  /S  be  the  roots  of  x^  +  px  +  g  =  0,  the  equa- 
tion whose  roots  are  (a  +  /3)2  and  (a  —  j3)2  is 

x2  -  2(p2  _  2  g)x  +  p\p^  -  4  g)  =  0. 

87.  If  a,  j3  be  the  roots  of  x^  +  px  +  g  =  0,  show  that  the 

equation  whose  roots  are  o  +  -  and  /3  +  -  is 
^  a 

gx2+i)(l  +  g)x+(l  +  g)2=0. 

38.    Show  that,  if  a,  /3  be  the  roots  of  ax^  +  6x  +  c  =  0,  the 
roots  of  the  equation  (2  b^  +  ac)x^  +  Sabx  +  a^  =  0  are 

1      and      1 


a  +  23  /3  +  2a 
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39.  Find  the  relation  that  must  exist  between  k  and  the  coeffi- 
cients of  the  equation  aa;^  +  5a;  +  c  =  0,  in  order  that  one  root  may 
be  k  times  the  other. 

40.  Determine  the  relation  that  must  exist  between  a  and  6,  in 
order  that  one  of  the  roots  of  the  equation 

y/{az)  +  y/(x  +  a)  =  y/(x  +  6) 

may  be  zero,  the  value  of  a  that  will  make  one  of  its  roots  infinite, 
the  value  of  a  that  will  make  both  of  its  roots  infinite,  and  the 
relation  between  a  and  h  that  will  make  its  two  roots  equal. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

Equations  of  Higher  Degree  than  the  Second. 

186.  It  is  beyond  the  range  of  this  book  to  show  how 
to  solve  equations  of  higher  degree  than  the  second,  when 
the  equations  are  in  their  most  general  forms;  we  give 
however  some  easy  examples  of  such  equations. 

Ex.  1.     Solve  a*  -  6  a;2  +  8  =  0. 

Here  the  equation  contains  only  two  powers  of  the  unknown 
quantity,  one  of  which  is  the  square  of  the  other  ;  we  therefore 
proceed  as  in  Art.  176. 

We  have  x*  -  6x^ -^9 -9 -\- S  =  0, 

that  is  (ic2  _  3)2  -  1  =  0. 

Hence         {(x^  _  3)  -  1} {(x2  -  3)  +  1}  =  0  ; 
. •.  X-  —4  =  0,  giving  x=±2, 
or  ic^  _  2  =  0,  giving  x  =  ±  ^2. 

Thus  there  are  four  roots,  ±2,   ±^2. 

Ex.  2.     Solve  (x2  +  xy  +  4(a;2  +  x)  -  12  =  Q. 

In  this,  as  in  the  former  example,  the  unknown  quantity  occurs 
in  two  terms,  one  of  which  is  the  square  of  the  other.  In  all  such 
cases  we  can  bring  all  the  terms  over  to  the  left  side  of  the  sign  of 
equality,  and  then  resolve  the  expression  on  the  left  into  two  fac- 
tors as  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

In  the  present  instance  the  factors  can  be  seen  by  inspection. 

For  A^  +  4:A-^  12  ={A  +  6)(^  -  2); 

therefore  the  equation  may  be  written 

{(x2  +  x)+6}{(x2  +  x)-2}  =  0. 
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Hence  x^-\-x  +  6  =  0,  or  a;2  ^  a;  _  2  =  0. 

The  roots  of     »2  ^  a;  +  6  =  0  are  -  i  ±  — — —• 

The  roots  of     a;^  -f  a;  -  2  =  0  are  1  and  -  2. 
Hence  the  given  equation  has  the  four  roots 
1,     -2,     -J±Jv^r23. 

Ex.8.     Solve  -^  +  ^±^  =  §1. 

X  +  2         a;2         6 

Here  one  of  the  terms  in  which  x  occurs  is  the  reciprocal  of  the 
other.    If  we  put  y  = ,  we  find  y  from  the  quadratic  equation 

X  •\'  £t 


or,  multiplying  by  6  y, 

6y2_37y  +  6  =  0, 

that  is 

(62/-l)(2/-6)  =  0. 

Hence 

2/  =  ^,  or  2/  =  6. 

Thus 

aj2        1    ^^     x2 
=  -,  or 

x+2     6         x+2 

:6. 

In  the  first  case,  we  have  6  »2  _  a;  _  2  =  0,  the  roots  of  which 
are  f  and  —  J. 

In  the  second  case,  we  have 

a;2_oa;-12  =  0, 

the  roots  of  which  are  3  i  ^21. 

Hence  the  given  equation  has  the  four  roots, 

I,     -J,     3±V21. 

Ex.  4.     Solve  4x2_6x  +  3v(2x2~3x+  7)=  30. 

Equations  of  this  form,  in  which  the  ratio  of  the  coefficients 
of  x^  and  x  in  the  terms  under  the  radical  is  equal  to  the  ratio  of 
the  coefficients  of  x^  and  x  in  the  terms  outside  the  radical,  are  not 
uncommon. 
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To  solve  the  equation,  put 

V(2x2_3x  +  7)=y, 
then  2x2-3a+7=y2, 

2«2_3a;  =  y2_  7^ 
and  4a;2_6x  =  2y2_i4. 

Hence,  from  the  given  equation,  we  have 
2y2_i4  +  32/  =  30; 
that  is  2y2  4.  32/  _  44  =  0, 

that  is  (2/  -  4)(2  2/  +  11)  =  0  ; 

hence  y  =  4,  or  y  =  —  y^ ; 

.-.  2^2  =  16,  ory2  =  i2i. 

Since  2/2  =  2  a;2  —  3  «  +  7,  we  have 

I.  2x2_3x  +  7  =  16, 
that  is                                2a;2_3x-9  =  0, 
that  is                            (2x  +  3)(a;-3)=0; 

.'.  X  =  3,  OT  X  =—  I. 

II.  2a;2_3a;4.7  =  121^ 
that  is                              2x2  _  3aj  _  9s  _  q, 

the  roots  of  which  are  ?  ±  V^^^. 
4         4 

187.  It  has  been  shown  [Art.  148]  that  if  a  rational 
and  integral  expression  containing  x  vanishes  when  any 
particular  value  a  is  given  to  a?,  then  a;  —  a  is  a  factor  of 
that  expression. 

For  example,  x^  —  7  x  +  6  vanishes  when  2  is  put  for  x ;  there- 
fore, by  the  above  theorem,  x  —  2  is  a  factor,  and  by  division  we 
find  that 

x8-7x  +  6=(x-  2)(x2  +  2x  -  3). 

Again,  x^  —  4x2  +  2x+  1  vanishes  when  x  =  1 ;  therefore  x  —  1 
is  a  factor,  and  by  division  we  find  that 

x8-4x2  +  2x+l  =  (x-l)(x2-3x-l). 
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188.  It  follows  from  the  theorem  enunciated  in  the 
last  article  that  when  one  root  of  an  equation  is  known, 
the  degree  of  the  equation  can  be  lowered. 

By  the  application  of  this  principle,  the  roots  of  the 
important  equation  o^  —  1  =  0  can  be  found. 

Ex.  1.   Solve  the  equation  a;'  —  1  =  0. 

Since  x^-l=(x-  l)(x^  +  a  +  1), 

we  have  (x  -  l)(x2  4.  a;  +  1)  =  0. 

Hence  x  =  1 ; 

or  else  x^  -\-  x  +  I  =0, 

the  roots  of  which  are  —  J  ±  V(—  J)- 

Hence  there  are  three  roots  of  the  equation  o^  =  1,  one 
being  real  and  the  other  two  imaginary.  Thus  there  are 
three  quantities  whose  cubes  are  equal  to  1 ;  that  is,  there 
are  three  cvhe  roots  of  1,  which  are 

1. -1  +  V(-|)  and -i-V(-f). 

[See  Treatise  on  Algebra^  Art.  139.] 

Ex.  2.  One  root  of  the  equation  »»— 7x  +  6  =  0is2;  find  the 
other  roots. 

Since  »'  —  7  x  +  6  vanishes  whenx  =  2,  a  —  2  must  be  a  factor, 
and  by  division  we  find  that 

x8-7x  +  6  =  (x-  2)(x2  +  2x  -  3). 

Hence  (x  -  2)  (x2  +  2  x  -  3)  =  0. 

Hence  the  other  roots  of  the  equation  are  those  given  by 

x2  +  2x-3  =  0, 

that  is  (x-f  3)(x-l)  =  0. 

Thus  the  cubic  equation  x*  —  7x  +  0  =  O  has  the  three  roots  1, 
2,  and  -  3. 
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Ex.  3.  For  what  values  of  x  will 

and  a;*-8«8+  lOas^-Ua  +  S 

both  vanish  ? 

If  both  expressions  vanish  for  the  same  value  of  x,  say  «  =  a, 
they  will  both  have  x  —  o  as  a  factor.  Now  we  can  find  the  com- 
mon factor  of  any  two  expressions  by  the  ordinary  process  of 
finding  their  H.  C.  F. 

In  the  present  case,  the  H.  C.  F.  will  be  foimd  to  be 

x2-5x  +  3; 

and  since  x^  —  5x  +  3  is  a  factor  of  both  expressions,  and  is  their 
highest  common  factor,  both  expressions  will  vanish  for  the 
values  of  x  given  by 

x2-5x  +  3  =  0, 

and  for  no  other  values.     Thus  the  values  required  are  the  roots  of 

x2-5x+3  =  0, 


and  these  roots  are 


6±V13 
2 


EXAMPLES  LVI. 
Find  the  roots  of  the  following  equations 

1.  X*  -5x2  +  4  =  0. 

2.  X*- 2x2 -8=0. 

3.  X*- 10x2 +  9=0. 

4.  X*- 7x2 -18  =  0. 

5.  ^^+i_l=0. 

9         x2 

6.  a;2  +  ll^  =  29. 


7.  x2  +  —  =  a2  +  — 
x2  a2 


8. 

x2             a2 

9. 

x*  +  i=a4  +  i. 
x*             a* 

10. 

(.x2_a;)2_8(x2-x)  +  12=0. 

11. 

(x2+x)2-22(x2+x)+40=0. 

12. 

(x2  +  x)(x2  +  x+l)=42. 

13. 

x2     ^0^+1^2. 

X  +  1            X2 

14. 

»        1  iC'^  +  1  _  5 
X2+1            X             2 
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16.   _^  +  ?.^  =  17. 

16.    (x2  +  x+l)(x2 +  «-§)+ 1  =  0. 

17.  (x2+x+l)(a:Hx+2)  =  12.        ^    ^.  ,  ^  ,  ^  ,,     42     . 

18.  x+£     +4   x+M  =  12.  

^       ^/  \        «/  21.   2x2_4x-Vx2-2x-3=9. 

19        a;2+2        g2^4a;+l_5  • 

^'   x2+4a;+l        x2^.2      ~2*         22.   3:2+ Vx2+33c+7=23-3a;. 

28.  2x2  +  6a;  =  l-V(a2  +  3x  +  l). 

24.  x2  +  ^(4a;2  +  24a)=24-6a;. 

26.  2(2x  -  3)(x  -  4)- V(2a2  -  llx  +  15)=  60. 
28.  x2+(a;_2)(x-3)  +  V2a;2_6x  +  6  =  6. 

27.  (x  +  5)(a  -  2)-  36  =  V(a;  +  4)(a:  -  1). 

Solve  the  following  cubic  equations  having  given  one  of  the  roots 
of  each : 

28.  x8-2x+l  =0,  [x=  1]. 

29.  ofi-5x-{-i  =  0,  [x=l]. 

80.  x»-49x  +  120  =  0,  [x=3]. 

81.  x8-3x2-7x  +  21  =  0,  [x  =  3]. 

82.  x8-2x2-7x-4  =  0,  [x  =  -l]. 
88.  5x8-15x2  +  3x4-14  =  0,  [x  =  2]. 

84.  For  what  values  of  x  will  x^  +  2  x2  +  9  and  x*  -  4  x  +  15 
both  vanish? 

85.  The  equations 

2x3  +  21x2  +  34x-  105  =  0, 
2x3-      x2-76x- 105  =  0 
have  one  root  in  common  ;  find  it. 
Solve  the  following  equations : 

86.  x8  -  21 X  +  20  =  0.  89.   x^  -  3x2  -  60x  -  100  =  0. 

87.  x8+2x2-9x-18=0.  40.   x8-19x  +  30  =  0. 

88.  x8-x2-22x+40=0.  41.   2x8  +  7x2  -  5x  -  4  =  0. 

42.    4x8 +  4x2- 9x- 9  =  0. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Simultaneous    E<juations    of   the   Second 
Degree. 

189.  We  now  proceed  to  consider  simultaneous  equa- 
tions, one  at  least  of  which  is  of  the  second  degree. 

We  first  take  the  case  of  two  equations  which  contain 
two  unknown  quantities,  one  equation  being  of  the  first 
degree  and  the  other  of  the  second  degree. 

Example.     Solve  the  equations 

x+2y  =  b,     x2  +  2y2  =  9. 

From  the  first  equation  we  have 

x  =  6-2y. 

Substituting  this  value  of  x  in  the  second  equation,  we  have 

(6-2y)2  +  2y2  =  9; 

.-.  62/2_20y -f  16  =0; 

.-.  Syi-10y  +  S  =  0; 

that  is  (3y  -4){y  -  2)=  0. 

Hence  y  =  f,  ot  y  =  2. 

If  y  =  i,   x  =  6-2y  =  5-i  =  i; 

and  if  2/  =  2,   a:  =  6  —  2y  =  5  —  4  =  1. 

Thus  we  have     x  =  |,  y  =  i;  ot  x=l,  y  =  2. 

[The  result  should  not  be  written  in  the  ambiguous  form  x  =  I, 
orl;  y  =  J,  or2.] 
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From  the  above  example  it  will  be  seen  that  two 
equations,  one  of  which  is  of  the  first  degree  and  the 
other  of  the  second  degree,  can  be  solved  in  the  following 
manner  ; 

From  the  equation  of  the  first  degree  find  the  value  of 
one  of  the  unknown  quantities  in  terms  of  the  other  unknown 
quantity  and  the  knoivn  quantities,  and  substitute  this  value 
in  the  equation  of  the  second  degree :  one  of  the  unknown 
quantities  is  thus  eliminatedy  and  a  quadratic  equation  is 
obtained,  the  roots  of  which  are  the  values  of  the  unknown 
quantity  which  is  retained, 

Ex.  1.   Solve  the  equations 

3x  +  42/  =  6,  23c2  -  X2/  +  y2  =  22. 

From  the  first  equation,  x  =     ~     ^'    Hence,  substituting  in 


the  second, 

we  have 

i^r-i'-^y'"-' 

which  reduces  to 

53  y2_  96  2/ -148  =  0, 

that  is 

(2/+l)(53  2/-148)=0. 

Hence 

,  =  -l,or,  =  f. 

If 

,=      1,^  =  5-4,^3 

And,  if 

148           5-42/          109 
^63'                3                53 

Ex.  2.  Solve  »,  +  X  =  25,  2xy-Sy  =  28. 
Multiply  the  first  equation  by  2,  and  subtract  the  second ;  then 
205 +  3  2/ =  50 -28  =  22. 
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Hence  22 -2a; 

3 

and  substituting  in  the  first  equation,  we  have 


.(a^)..=»; 


.-.  2x2^  26a; +  75  =  0, 
whence  we  have  a;  =  5  or  x  =  \*-,  the  corresponding  values  of  y 
being  4  and  |,  respectively. 

Ex.8.  Solve 

2x2 -Sac -42/ =  47, 
3x2  +  4ic  +  22/  =  89. 
Multiply  tjie  second  equation  by  2  ;  then 

6x2  + 8a; +  42/ =  178. 
Adding  the  last  equation  to  the  first,  we  have 
8x2  +  6x  =  226, 
whence  x  =  6  or  x  =  —  ^ .    The  values  of  2/  are  then  found  by  sub- 
stituting in  either  of  the  given  equations. 

EXAMPLES  LVII. 
Solve  the  f oUowmg  equations : 

1.  X  +  y  =  6,  6.   X  +  2/  =  15, 

x2  —  2/2  =  24.  4  X  —  4  y  =  X2/. 

2.  x-2/=10,  7.   2x-2/  =  5, 
x2  +  2/2  =  68.  X  +  32/  =  2x2/. 

3.  3x+32/  =  10,  8.   3x-31  =  52/, 
X2/=  1.  x2  +  5x2/  +  25  =  2/2. 

4.  2x+32/  =  0,  9.   3x  +  22/  =  5, 

4x2  +  9x2/  +  92/2  =  72.  x2  -  4x2/  +  ^2/2  =  2. 

6.   2x-62/  =  0,  10.   2x-72/  =  25, 

x2  -  32/2  =  13.  5x2  +  4x2/  +  32/2  =  23. 


11. 

x  +  y  =  2, 

X     y 

12. 

x  +  2y  =  7, 

X     y 

13. 

x  +  y  =  d, 

1  +  1  =  ^. 
X     y     6 

14. 

x-y=\, 

«  _  y  _  6 
y     X     6 

16. 

2«-2/  =  4, 

§  +  ^=1. 
X     y 
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16.  7a;-3y  +  7  =  0, 

^-1^  =  6. 

X      y 

17.  xy  -\-x=:  15, 
jcy  —  X  =  8. 

18.  ay  +  2aj=6, 

19.  a;2_y  =  29, 
«2  +  a:  +  y  =  49. 

20.  a;2  +  3a;-22/  =  4, 
2a;2-5a;  +  32/  +  2  =  0. 


190.  It  should  be  remarked  that  the  methods  we  have 
thus  far  explained  do  not  enable  us  to  solve  any  two 
equations  which  are  both  of  the  second  degree ;  for  the 
elimination  of  one  of  the  unknown  quantities  will  fre- 
quently lead  to  an  equation  of  higher  degree  than  the 
second,  from  which  the  remaining  unknown  quantity 
would  have  to  be  found;  and  we  have  not  yet  learned 
how  to  solve  an  equation  of  higher  degree  than  the 
second,  except  in  very  special  cases. 

For  example,  if  we  have  the  equations  aj^  +  x  +  y  =  3  and 
a;2  -f  y2  _  5,  ^e  have  from  the  first  equation  y  =  3  —  x  —  x^ ;  and, 
by  substituting  this  value  of  y  in  the  second  equation,  we  get 

x24.(3-x-x2)2=5, 

that  is  xi  +  2x3  _  4ar2  _  6x  +  4  =  0  ; 

and  this  equation  of  the  fourth  degree  cannot  be  solved  by  any 
methods  which  are  within  the  range  of  this  book. 
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191.  We  can  always  solve  two  equations  of  the  second 
degree  when  all  the  terms  which  contain  the  unknown 
quantities  are  of  the  second  degree.  The  method  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  example. 

Ex.  1.     Solve  the  equations 

x2 +  3x^  =  28, 
a:y  +  4y2_8. 

Divide  the  members  of  the  first  equation  by  the  corresponding 
members  of  the  second  equation ;  we  then  have 

x'^  +  Sxy  _  28  _  7^ 
xy-{-4  2/2      8      2 

Hence  2(x2  +  Sxy)=7(xy  +  42/2); 

.-.  2x2 -052/ -28  2/2  =  0, 

that  is  (2»  +  72/)(x  -  42/)=  0. 

Hence  a;  =  4  y,  or  »  =  —  J  y. 

I.  If  X  =  4  y,  we  have  from  the  second  equation 

42/2  +  42/2  =  8;  .-.  2^=±1. 
And  therefore         x  =  4  y  =  ±  4. 

II.  If  X  =  —  Jy,  we  have  from  the  second  equation, 

-j2/2  +  42/2  =  8; 
.-.  2/  =  ±4. 
And  therefore         x  =  -  1 2/  =  +  14. 

Thus  there  are  four  sets  of  values,  namely,  x=4,  y=l ;  x  =  —  4, 
y  =  - 1 ;  X  =  14,  2/  =  — 4  ;  and  x  =  —  14,  2/  =  4. 
We  have  in  the  above  written  down  the  factors  of 

2x2 -X2/- 282/2 

by  inspection :  when  this  cannot  be  done,  the  factors  can  be  found 
by  the  method  of  Art.  122. 
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Ex.  2.     Solve  aj2  -  Sxy  =  0,  6sc2  +  Sy^  =  48. 
The  first  equation  is  x(x  —  Sy)=0. 
Hence  »  =  0,  ot  x  =  Sy. 

If  X  =  0,  the  second  equation  gives  3  y^  =  43  ;   ,'.  y  =±4. 
If  x  =  Sy,  the  second  equation  gives  46 ^24.3 ^2—48 .  .-.  y=±l, 
and  then  a;  =  i  3. 

192.  Any  pair  of  equations  which  are  homogeneous,  so 
far  as  the  term^  which  contain  the  unknown  quantities 
are  concerned,  can  be  solved  by  the  method  adopted  in 
the  last  article.  Sometimes,  however,  the  equations  can 
be  solved  by  special  methods. 

For  example,  to  solve 

x^+y^  =  74, 
2xy  =  70. 
By  addition,  we  have 

x^  +  2xy  +  y^  =  144, 
that  is  (x  +  y)2  -  122  =  0 ; 

.-.  (x  +  2/-12)(x  +  y+12)  =  0. 

Hence  x+y  =  12 (i.), 

a;  +  y=-12 (ii.). 

Again,  from  the  given  equations,  we  have  by  subtraction, 
x^-2xy  +  y^  =  4, 
that  is  (x  -  2/)2  -  22  =  0 ; 

...   (a;_y-2)(«-2/  +  2)=0. 

Hence  x  — 2/  =  2 (iii-)» 

x-y  =  -2 (iv.). 

From  (i.)  and  (iii.),  we  have  x  =  7,  y  =  b. 
From  (i.)  and  (iv.),  we  have  x  =  6,  y  =  7. 
From  (ii.)  and  (iii.),  we  have  x  =  — 6,  y  =  —7. 
And,  from  (ii.)  and  (iv.),  we  have  x  =  —  7,  y  =  —  6. 
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Thus  there  are  four  pairs  of  values,  two  of  which  are  given  by 
x=±7,  y  =  ± 6,  and  the  other  two  by  x  =  ±  6,  y  =  ±  7,  it  being 
understood  that  in  both  cases  the  upper  signs  are  to  be  taken 
together,  and  the  lower  signs  are  to  be  taken  together. 

Again,  taking  the  equations  considered  in  Art.  191,  namely, 

We  have  by  addition  x^  +  4  xy  +  4  y2  =  36, 

thatis  (x  +  2y)2-62=:0; 

.-.  x  +  2y  =  6.     .       .     : (i.), 

or  x  +  2y=-6 (ii.). 

We  can  now  complete  the  solution  as  in  Art.  189,  by  taking 
(i.)  and  (ii.)  with  either  of  the  given  equations. 

EXAMPLES  LVIII. 

L   x2-2xy  =  0,  9.   x^-Sy^  =  lS, 

4x2  +  9y2  =  225.  3x2  -  y^  =  71. 

2.   2x2  -  3x2/ =  0,  10.   3xy  +  x2  =  10, 

y2  +  5x2/  =  34.  ^xy  -  2x2  =  2. 

8.   x2+3x2/  =  45,  11.    x2  +  3x2/  =  54, 

y^-xy  =  4.  X2/  + 42/2  =116. 

4.  x2-x2/=63,  12.  a;(x  +  2/)  =  40, 
y^  +  xy  =  22,  y^x-y)  =  Q, 

6.  x2  4-«2/  =  24,  18,    a;2-3x2/  +  22/2=:3, 
22/2 +  3x2/ =  32.  2x2 +  2^2  =,6. 

6.  x2-3x2/  =  10,  14.   a;2-2x2/  +  5  =  0, 
4j/2-x2/=-l.  (a;_2/)2_4  =  0. 

7.  x2  +  x2/-22/2=-44,  15,  x2  +  5j/2  =  84, 

X2/  +  32/»  =  80.  3x2  +  17x2/  -  2/2  =  _  84. 

8.  x2  +  3x2/  =  7,  16.   x2- 7x2/ -92/2  =  9, 
3/2  4.  X2/  =  6.  x2  +  5x2/  +  11  y^  =  S- 
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17.  4*2 -Say  =  10, 

y^-xy  =  Q. 

18.  x^+Sxy  =  40, 
4y^-\-xy  =  9. 

19.  x^-i-xy  +  y'i  =  7^ 
6x^-2xy  +  y^  =  Q. 

80.   2x^-2xy-\-Sy'i=:lS, 
3»2_23/2  =  i9. 

21.   x+y4-l=0, 

•  l  +  UJL. 

X     y      12 


22.  x  +  y  +  S=Oy 


23. 

3^2      3 

S5  =  o. 

X     y 

24. 

1^!=^' 

2      6_6 
a;     y     6* 

26. 

(a:+l)(y  +  l)=10, 

iC3/  =  3. 

26.    (x  +  3)(y+l)=4, 


X     y     6  xy  -^  1  =0. 


193.   The  following  examples  will  show  how  to  deal 
with  some  other  cases  of  simultaneous  equations. 

Ex.1.   Solve  x-y  =  2 (i.), 

a:8-y8  =  386 (ii.). 

From  (i.),  we  have  x  =  y  +  2. 

Substitute  this  value  in  (ii.),  and  we  have 
(y  4-  2)8  -  y8  =  386, 
that  is  6y2  _|_  12  2/  +  8  -  386  =  0 ; 

...  y2^2y-63=0. 
Hence  y  =  7,  or  y  =  —  9. 

Ify  =  7,  x  =  y  +  2  =  9. 

lfy=-9,  x=y  +  2=-7 

Thus  x  =  9y  y  =  7,  or  a;  =  -  7,  y  =  —  9. 

Ex.  2.   Solve  x-3y  =  2, 

x2-9y2  =  8. 
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Divide  the  members  of  the  second  equation  by  the  correspond- 
ing members  of  the  first ;  then 

and  from       x  +  Sy  =  4  and  «  —  3 y  =  2, 
we  have  x  =  S,  y  =  1- 

Ex.8.     Solve  i  +  -  =  7 (i.), 

X     y 

i^?='' ^'■^- 

We  may  consider  -  and  -  as  the  unknown  quantities,  as  in  Art. 
X         y 
107,  Ex.  3. 

Square  both  members  of  (i.)  ;  then 

1  +  ^4.1  =  49 (iu.). 

x^^  xy     y'^  ^     ^ 

From  (ii.)  and  (iii.),  we  have 

—  =  49-25  =  24 (iv.). 

xy 

From  (ii.)  and  (iv.),  we  have 

l-^4--^=26-24  =  l, 
x^     xy     y^ 

that  is  /i_iy=i; 

.•.i-i=±l (v.). 

X     y 

The  values  of  -  and  -  are  at  once  found  from  (i.)  and  (v.). 
X         y 

Ex.4.    Solve  a;2  _  a-j,  4.  y2  _  61 (i.)^ 

x4  4.  xV  +  2/*  =  1281 (ii.). 

Divide  the  members  of  (ii. )  by  the  corresponding  members  of 
(i.)  ;  we  then  have 

x2  +  x2/+3^2  =  21 (iii.). 
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From  (i.)  and  (iii.)  we  have,  by  subtraction, 

2xy  =  -40, 

or  xy  =  —20 (iv.). 

From  (i.)  and  (iv.),  we  have 

x^-2xy  +  y2=iSl; 

.;  x-y=+9 (v.), 

or  X— y=— 9 (vi.). 

From  (i.)  and  (iv.),  we  have  also 

x^-\-2xy-\-y^  =  l; 

.-.  x4-y  =  l (vii.), 

or  »-fy  =  -l (viii.). 

Then  combining  either  of  the  equations  (v.)  and  (vi.)  with 
either  of  the  equations  (vii.)  and  (viii.)  we  get  the  four  pairs  of 
values x  =  ±6,  y==F4;  x  =  ±4,  y  =  =F5. 

Ex.6.     Solve  x^-2xy  =  Sy (i.), 

2x2- 93/2  =  9y (ii.). 

Multiply  both  sides  of  (i.)  by  3  ;  then 

3x2-6xy  =  9y (iii.). 

Hence  2x2  -  92/2  =  3x2  -  Qxy ; 

.-.  x2_  6x2/ +  92/2  =  0, 
that  is  (x  -  3  2/)2  =  0 ; 

.-.  x  =  Sy. 
Substitute  in  (ii.)  ;  then 

2(3  2/)2-92/2  =  92/, 

or  9y^-9y  =  0; 

.-.  2/(2/ -1)=0. 

Hence  y  =  0,  or  y  =  1. 

If2/  =  0,  x  =  32/=0. 

If2/  =  1,  x  =  Sy  =  S. 

Thus  X  =  0,  y  =  0; 

or  else  x  =  3,  y  =  1. 
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Ex.  6.     Solve  x-y  =  2,  oc^-y^  =  242. 

Put  x  =  z+l,  then  y  =  z  —  l. 

Hence 

=  102* +  20*2  4- 2. 

Hence  lO^r*  +  20  ^^  +  2  =  242  ; 

...     (;j2_4)(;52  4.6)=0. 

Hence  «  =  ±  2,  or  z  =  ±  ^/^. 

If  z=±2,  x  =  S  or  -l^  and  y  =  1  or  -  3. 

It  z=± \/36,  x  =  1  ± V^^,  and  y  =  -  1  ±  V-'e. 

Ex.7.   Solve  a;y4-a^  =  27 (i.), 

yz^yx  =  S2 (ii.), 

ZX  +  zy  =  S^ (iiiO- 

From  (i.)  and  (ii.),  we  have  by  addition 

2xy  -\- xz  -\-  yz  =  69 (iv.). 

From  (iv.)  and  (iii.),  we  have  by  subtraction 
2xy  =  24; 

.-.  a;2^  =  12 (v.). 

Hence,  from  (i.),  X2:  =  16 (vi.). 

And,  from  (ii.),  yz  =  20 (vii.)- 

From  (v.)  and  (vi.),  we  have  by  multiplication 

x'hfz=lSO (viii.). 

From  (vii.)  and  (viii.),  we  have  by  division 
a;2  =  180/20  =  9 ; 
.-.  x  =  ±S, 
Hence,  from  (v.),   ^  =  l2/(±S)  =  ±i. 
And,  from  (vi.),      2  =  15/(db  3)  =  ±  6. 
Thus  a  =  ±  3,  y  =  ±  4,  z  =  ±6. 

All  the  upper  signs  being  taken  together,  and  all  the  lower  signs 
being  taken  together. 
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1.  «-y  =  3, 
x^-f  =  279. 

2.  x-y  =  2, 
x^-y^  =  98. 

8.  x-{-y  =  1, 

X3  +  y8  =  91. 

4.   x-{-y  =  h 

x8  +  y8  =  61. 
6.   a;2  +  x2/  +  y2  =  13, 

xt  +  a;Y^  +  2/*  =  91- 

6.  x2-a;2^  +  y2  =  9, 
X*  +  x22/2  +  2/*  =  243. 

7.  xy(x  +  y)=240, 
x8  +  ys  =  280. 

8.  xy(x-y)=12, 
x3  _  y8  =  63. 


EXAMPLES 

LIX. 

13. 

x  +  y  =  l, 

x^y^'\-lSxy 

+  12  =  0. 

14. 

X  +  y  =  6, 

4xy  =  12- 

xV- 

16. 

X2  -  Xy  +  y  : 

=  -6, 

y2  _  xy  -  X 

=  12. 

16. 

x^  +  xy-y 

=  9, 

y2  +  xy  -  X 

=  -3. 

I.                   ''• 

.  +  ^-3. 
'-M- 

43. 

18. 

x+-=— » 
y      7 

10. 


19.   2x2^X2/  +  y2  =  2y, 


1_1_2  2x2  +  4x2/ =  52/. 

*     2/-    '  20.   x8+l  =  92/, 

1  +  1=20.  x2  +  x  =  6y. 
x2     2/^ 

21.   2x8  +  62/8  =  115, 

2_^1=1^  3x8  +  72/8  =  186. 

2  ^3       1  22.   x22/ +  X2/2  =  180, 

3  1 


X*  +  xV  +  2^  =  »1» 


^^-   ^"^2  =  ^'  (x2-X2/+2/2)(x-2/)2  =  28. 

5_2_.1_3  24.   x2-+3x2/+2/H4(x+2/)=13, 

x2     xy     y^       '  3x2-x2/+3  2/2+2(x+2/)=9. 
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26.  l?  +  J-  =  ?2,  ^-  a(x-a)=b(y-h), 

^     ^  xy  =  ax-\-by, 

,  X  _  6 

29.  a; = y  =  a  —  6. 

y      X 

27.  ax  =  6y, 

(x  —  a)  (y  —  6)  =  a6.  80.   ya?  =  4,  zx  =  9,  xy  =  16. 

81.  x^yz  =  6,    y^zx=:  12,    z'^xy^  IS. 

82.  x(x4-y  +  «)  =  8,    y(x  +  y-\-z)=  12,    z(x  +  y  +  z)=b. 
88.  x(y  +  2:)=6,    y(z +x)=12l    «(x  +  y)=10. 

84.    (x  +  y)(x  +  g)=2,     (y  +  «)(y  +  x)  =  3,    («  + x)(«4- y)  =  6. 
36.  y«  =  a2,  arx  =  b^,  xy  =  c^. 

86.  2Lt^  =  ^±i^  =  ^±l  =  2xy^. 

a  6  c 

87.  (y  +  2;)(x  +  y  +  2r)=6  +  c, 
(2J  +  x)  (x  +  y  +  «)  =  c  +  a, 
(x  +  y)  (x  +  2'  +  ^)  =  «  +  &• 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 
Problems. 

194.  We  now  give  examples  of  problems  in  which  the 
relations  between  the  known  and  unknown  quantities  are 
expressed  algebraically  by  means  of  quadratic  equations. 

In  the  solution  of  problems  it  often  happens  that  by 
solving  the  equations  which  are  the  algebraical  state- 
ments of  the  relations  between  the  magnitudes  of  the 
known  and  unknown  quantities,  we  obtain  results  which 
do  not  all  satisfy  the  conditions  of  the  problem. 

The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  roots  of  the  equation 
are  the  numbers,  whether  positive  or  negative,  integral  or 
fractional,  which  satisfy  it;  but  in  the  problem  itself 
there  may  be  restrictions,  expressed  or  implied,  on  the 
numbers,  and  these  restrictions  cannot  be  retained  in  the 
equation.  For  example,  in  a  problem  which  refers  to 
a  number  of  men,  it  is  clear  that  this  number  must  be 
integral,  but  this  condition  cannot  be  expressed  in  the 
equations. 

Thus  there  are  three  steps  in  the  solution  of  a  prob- 
lem. We  first  find  the  equations  which  are  the  algebrai- 
cal expressions  of  the  relations  between  the  magnitudes 
of  the  known  and  unknown  quantities ;  we  then  find  the 
values  of  the  unknown  quantities  which  satisfy  these 
equations ;  and  finally  we  examine  whether  any  or 
all  of  the  values  we  have  found  violate  any  conditions 
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which  are  expressed  or  implied  in  the  problem,  but  which 
are  not  contained  in  the  equations. 

The  following  are  examples  of  problems  which  lead  to 
quadratic  equations. 

Ex.  1.  How  many  children  are  there  in  a  family,  when  eleven 
times  the  number  is  greater  by  five  than  twice  the  square  of  the 
number  ? 

Let  X  be  the  number  of  children  ;  then  we  have 

llx  =  2x2  +  6; 
.-.  2x2-llx  +  5  =  0, 
that  is  (2x  -  l)(x  -  6)  =  0. 

Hence  x  =  6,  or  x  =  i- 

Thus  there  are  6  children,  the  value  ^  being  inadmissible. 

Ex.  2.  Eleven  times  the  number  of  yards  in  the  length  of  a 
rod  is  greater  by  five  than  twice  the  square  of  the  number  of 
yards.     How  long  is  the  rod  ? 

This  leads  to  the  same  equation  as  before,  only  in  this  case  we 
cannot  reject  the  fractional  result.  Thus  the  rod  may  be  five 
yards  long,  or  it  may  be  half  a  yard  long. 

Ex.  8.  A  number  of  two  digits  is  equal  to  twice  the  product 
of  the  digits,  and  the  digit  in  the  ten's  place  is  less  by  3  than  the 
digit  in  the  unit's  place.     What  is  the  number  ? 

Let  X  be  the  digit  in  the  ten's  place  ;  then  x  +  3  will  be  the  digit 
in  the  unit's  place.    The  number  is  therefore  equal  to 

10  X  +  (x  +  3). 
Hence,  by  the  question, 

10x  +  (x  +  3)=2x(x4-3)  ; 

.-.  2x2-  5x-3  =  0, 

that  is  (x-3)(2x4-l)=0. 

Hence  x  =  3,  or  x  =  —  4. 
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Now  the  digits  of  a  number  must  be  positive  integers ;  hence  the 
second  value  is  inadmissible. 

Therefore  the  digits  are  3  and  6,  and  the  required  number  is  36. 

Ex.  4.  The  square  of  the  number  of  dollars  a  man  possesses 
is  greater  by  1000  than  thirty  times  the  number.  How  much  is 
the  man  worth  ? 

Let  X  be  the  number  of  dollars  the  man  is  worth ;  then,  by 
the  conditions  of  the  problem 

x2  =  30x-f  1000; 

.-.  x2-30x- 1000  =  0, 

that  is  (x  -  60)  (x  +  20)  =  0. 

Hence  x  =  50,  or  x  =  —  20. 

Both  of  these  values  are  admissible,  provided  a  debt  is  considered 
as  a  negative  possession. 

Hence  the  man  may  have  $  60,  or  he  may  owe  $  20. 

Ex.  5.  The  sum  of  a  certain  number  and  its  square  root  is  42 : 
what  is  the  number  ? 

Let  X  be  the  number ;  then 

x+  Vx  =  42, 

that  is  y/x  =  42  —  X. 

Square  both  sides  ;  then,  after  transposition,  we  have 

a;2_  85x4-1764  =  0, 

the  roots  of  which  are  36  and  49. 

The  value  49  will  not  however  satisfy  the  condition  of  the 
problem,  if  by  a  square  root  of  a  number  is  meant  only  the  arith- 
metical  square  root. 

Ex.  6.  The  sum  of  the  ages  of  a  father  and  his  son  is  100 
years;  also  one-tenth  of  the  product  of  their  ages,  in  years, 
exceeds  the  father's  age  by  180.     How  old  are  they  ? 

Let  the  father  be  x  years  old ;  then  the  son  will  be  100  —  x 
years  old.    Hence  by  the  conditions  of  the  problem. 
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TVx(100-x)  =  a;+180; 

.-.  a;2-90x  + 1800  =  0, 

that  is  (x  -  60)  (x  -  30)  =  0. 

Hence  x  =  60,  or  a:  =  30. 

The  second  value  is  inadmissible,   although  it  is  a  positive 
integer,  for  it  would  make  the  son  older  than  his  father. 
Hence  the  father  must  be  60,  and  the  son  40  years  old. 

EXAMPLES  LX. 

1.  Find  two  numbers  one  of  which  is  three  times  the  other  and 
whose  product  is  243. 

2.  Find  two  numbers  whose  sum  is  18  and  whose  product  is  77. 

8.   Find  two  numbers  whose  difference  is  20,  and  the  sum  of 
whose  squares  is  660. 

4.  Divide  26  into  two  parts  whose  product  is  166. 

5.  Divide  80  into  two  parts  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  which  is 


6.  A  certain  number  is  subtracted  from  36,  and  the  same 
number  is  also  subtracted  from  30 ;  and  the  product  of  the  re- 
mainders is  891.     What  is  the  number  ? 

7.  A  rectangular  court  is  ten  yards  longer  than  it  is  broad ;  its 
area  is  1131  square  yards.     What  is  its  length  and  breadth  ? 

8.  The  product  of  the  sum  and  difference  of  a  number  and  its 
reciprocal  is  3} :  find  the  number. 

9.  The  number  of  tennis  balls  which  can  be  bought  for  a  pound 
is  equal  to  the  number  of  shillings  in  the  cost  of  126  of  them. 
How  many  can  be  bought  for  a  pound  ? 

10.  The  number  of  eggs  which  can  be  bought  for  26  cents  is 
equal  to  twice  the  number  of  cents  which  8  eggs  cost.  How 
many  eggs  can  be  bought  for  26  cents  ? 
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11.  A  cask  contains  a  certain  number  of  gallons  of  water,  and 
another  cask  contains  half  as  many  gallons  of  wine  ;  six  gallons 
are  drawn  from  each,  and  what  is  drawn  from  the  one  cask  is  put 
into  the  other.  If  the  mixture  in  each  cask  be  now  of  the  same 
strength,  find  the  amount  of  water  and  wine. 

12.  The  cost  of  an  entertainment  was  $  20,  which  was  to  have 
been  divided  equally  among  the  party,  but  four  of  them  leave 
without  paying,  and  the  rest  have  each  to  pay  25  cents  extra  in  con- 
sequence.    Of  how  many  persons  did  the  party  consist  ? 

13.  A  man  buys  a  certain  number  of  articles  for  $  5,  and  makes 
$3.82  by  selling  all  but  two  at  4  cents  each  more  than  they  cost. 
How  many  did  he  buy  ? 

14.  A  man  bought  a  certain  number  of  railway-shares  for 
$9375;  he  sold  all  but  15  of  them  for  $10,450,  gaining  $20  per 
share  on  their  cost  price;  how  many  shares  did  he  buy  ? 

15.  A  crew  can  row  a  certain  course  up  stream  in  8f  minutes, 
and  if  there  were  no  stream  they  could  row  it  in  7  minutes  less 
than  it  takes  them  to  drift  down  the  stream ;  how  long  would  they 
take  to  row  down  with  the  stream  ? 

16.  A  boat's  crew  can  row  8  miles  an  hour  in  still  water.  What 
is  the  speed  of  a  river's  current  if  it  take  them  2  hours  and  40 
minutes  to  row  8  miles  up  and  8  miles  down  ? 

17.  Two  trains  run  without  stopping  over  the  same  36  miles  of 
rail.  One  of  them  travels  15  miles  an  hour  faster  than  the  other, 
and  accomplishes  the  distance  in  12  minutes  less.  Find  the  speed 
of  the  two  trains. 

18.  A  person  having  7  miles  to  walk  increases  his  speed  one 
mile  an  hour  after  the  first  mile,  and  is  half  an  hour  less  on  the 
road  than  he  would  have  been  had  he  not  altered  his  rate.  How 
long  did  he  take  ? 

19.  A  and  B  together  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  a  certain  time. 
If  they  each  did  one  half  of  the  work  separately,  A  would  have 
to  work  one  day  less,  and  B  two  days  more  than  before.  Find  the 
time  in  which  A  and  B  together  do  the  work. 
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90.  The  price  of  photographs  is  raised  50  cents  per  dozen ;  and, 
in  consequence,  six  less  than  before  are  sold  for  $  5.  What  was 
the  original  price  ? 

21.  What  are  eggs  a  dozen  when  two  more  for  30  cents  would 
lower  the  price  2  cents  a  dozen  ? 

22.  A  woman  spends  75  cents  in  eggs ;  if  she  had  bought  a 
dozen  less  for  the  same  money,  they  would  have  cost  her  3|  cents  a 
dozen  more.    How  many  did  she  buy  ? 

28.  The  price  of  one  kind  of  sugar  per  pound  is  2  cents  more 
than  that  of  a  second  kind,  and  10  pounds  less  of  the  first  kind 
can  be  got  for  $  2.40  than  of  the  second.  Find  the  price  of  each 
per  pound. 

24.  One-half  of  the  number  of  cents  which  a  dozen  apples  cost 
is  greater  by  2  than  twice  the  number  of  apples  which  can  be 
bought  for  30  cents.     How  many  can  be  bought  for  $  2.50  ? 

26.  Divide  $  3620  among  A,  B  and  C  so  that  B  shall  receive  $  20 
less  than  A,  and  C  as  many  times  B^s  share  as  there  are  dollars 
in  A's  share. 

26.  Find  two  fractions  whose  sum  is  |,  and  whose  difference  is 
equal  to  their  product. 

27.  Two  men  start  at  the  same  time  to  meet  each  other  from 
towns  which  are  25  miles  apart.  One  takes  18  minutes  longer 
than  the  other  to  walk  a  mile,  and  they  meet  in  5  hours.  How 
fast  does  each  walk  ? 

28.  The  men  in  a  regiment  can  be  arranged  in  a  column  twice 
as  deep  as  it  is  broad.  If  the  number  be  diminished  by  206,  the 
men  can  be  arranged  in  a  hollow  square  three  deep,  having  the 
same  number  of  men  in  each  outer  side  of  the  square  as  there 
were  in  the  depth  of  the  column.  How  many  men  were  there  at 
first  in  the  regiment  ? 

29.  The  area  of  a  certain  rectangle  is  equal  to  the  area  of  a 
square  whose  side  is  six  inches  shorter  than  one  of  the  sides  of  the 
rectangle.    If  the  breadth  of  the  rectangle  be  increased  by  one  inch 
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and  its  length  diminished  by  two  inches,  its  area  would  be  unal- 
tered.   Find  the  lengths  of  its  sides. 

30.  The  diagonal  and  the  longer  side  of  a  rectangle  are  together 
five  times  the  shorter  side,  and  the  longer  side  exceeds  the  shorter 
by  36  yards^    What  is  the  area  of  the  rectangle  ? 

31.  If  the  greatest  side  of  a  rectangle  be  diminished  by  3  yards 
and  the  less  by  1  yard  its  area  would  be  halved  ;  and  if  the  greater 
be  increased  by  9  yards  and  the  less  diminished  by  2  yards  its  area 
would  be  unaltered.    Find  the  sides. 

83.  Two  trains  A  and  B  leave  P  for  Q  at  the  same  time  as  two 
trains  C  and  D  leave  Q  for  P.  A  passes  C  120  miles  from  P,  and 
D  140  miles  from  P.  B  passes  C  126  miles  from  Q,  and  D  half 
way  between  P  and  Q  :  find  the  distance  from  P  to  Q. 

MISCBLIiANEOUS   EXAMPLES     IV. 
A.  1.  Simplify  2a;-  [3a;  -  9y  -  {2x  -  3y -(«  +  6y)}]. 
3.   Multiply  a2+2662-|.4c2-|-6a6-2ac+106cby  a-66+2c. 

3.  Divide  x8+(4a6-62)a;_(a-2  6)(a-2+3  62)  by  x-a+26. 

4.  Find  the  factors  of  (i.)  (2x  -^  y  -  zy  -(x  -\-2y  +  4 z^. 
(ii.)  a;2y2  -  x^  -  y^  +  1,  and  (iii.)  x'hf^z^  -  x^z  -  yH  +  1. 

a;8  +  4a;'2-8x  +  24 


6.   Simplify  (i.) 
(ii.) 


8-8a;  +  a;8-a;* 
a;  —  1  o         X  —  2  ,  X  — 3 


'(x-2)(x-3)        (x-3)(x-l)      (x-l)(x-2) 
6.   Solve  the  equations : 


X  —  a     X  —  b     x  —  c 
(ii.)  4x2 -26x- 21  =  0. 

7.  Show  that  x^  —  6  x  +  7  can  never  be  less  than  J. 

8.  The  difference  of  the  cubes  of  two  consecutive  integer  num- 
bers is  919 :  find  the  numbers. 
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B.  1.  Simplify  {x  +  3)»  -  Z(x  +  2)»  +  Hx  +  1)»  -  ««. 

2.   Show  that 

(a;  _  a)2  +  (y  -  6)2  4-(a«  +  b^-  l)(a;2  +  y«  -  y) 
=  {xa-\-by  -  1)2  +  (6x  -  ay^. 

8.  Divide  a5»-2a»a:«  +  a«  by  a;2-2ax  +  a2. 
4.   FindtheL.  CM.  of 

8x«  +  27,   16x*  +  36x2  +  81,  and  6x2 -6x- 6. 
6.   Simplify 

1         x  +  3 


(i.) 


1     X  +  1     x=^  +  1 


.iiN  {(g  +  b)(a  +  6  +  c)+  c2}((a  -}-  6)2  -  c^ 
^  '^  {(a  +  6)8  -  c8}(a  +  6  +  c) 

6.  Solve  the  equations : 

(i.)  (6  -  x)(l  +  2x)+  3x(x  +  6)  =  (x  +  1)2  -  x. 
(ii.)  6x2  +  7x  =  160. 
(iii.)  x2  +  xy  =  10,   y^-xy  =  3. 

7.  Show  that  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  roots  of  the  equation 
x2-6x  +  2  =  0is21. 

8.  At  a  concert  $  6  was  received  for  reserved  seats,  and  the  same 
sum  for  unreserved  seats.  A  reserved  seat  cost  60  cents  more  than 
an  unreserved  seat,  but  6  more  tickets  for  unreserved  than  for 
reserved  seats  were  sold.    How  many  tickets  were  sold  altogether? 

C.   1.   Simplify  12  a- 3{6- 2  (a -3  6) -2  a}. 

3.  Multiply  a8  +  2  a26  -062  +  2  6*  by  a«  -  2  a26  -  a62  -  2  6*. 

8.   Divide  24  x*  -  lOx^y  -  8  x2y2  +  10 xy^  -  4  y»  by  2  y^-xy-ix^, 

4.  Find  the  factors  of       9  x2  +  9  x  +  2, 

and  of  4(a6  -  cd)2  -  (a2  +  62  -  c^  -  d^y. 
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«  +  ; 


6.   Simplify  _JJlH_, 

^     x{y  -  X) 
1-1- xy 

and  show  that  ^-:::^  +  "-^^+^~-^+^^""H""^)^^-^^  =  0. 
a  0  c  ahc 

6.  Solve  the  equations : 

ri  ^  g-l     a;-3_^x  +  2 

^•^3  6  6    ' 

(ii.)  X  +  y  =  2  a,  x2  +  2/2  _  2  a2. 

7.  Find  the  least  value  of  x^  -f  6  x  +  12,  and  the  greatest  value 
of  6x-x2-4. 

8.  A  and  B  have  45  coins  between  them,  which  are  all  dollars 
and  dimes.  A  has  four  times  as  many  dollars  as  dimes,  and  B  has 
just  as  many  dollars  as  dimes ;  also  A  has  $  9.50  more  than  B. 
How  much  money  has  each  ? 

D.   1.   Show  that 

(6  +  c)2  _  a2  +  (c  +  a)2  _  52  ^(^  ^  5)2  _  c2  =  (a  +  6  +  c)2. 

2.  Arrange  (1  +x)*  +  2(l— x  +  x2)  according  to  ascending 
powers  of  X. 

3.  Show  that  the  difference  between  the  squares  of  any  two  con- 
secutive numbers  is  one  more  than  double  the  smaller  number. 

4.  Show  that  if  i  -f  1  +  -  =  0,  a2  _|.  52  +  ^2  =(a  +  &  +  c)2. 

ahc 

6.  Find  the  L.  C.  M.  of 

x2-5x-14,  x2-4x-21,  andx8-3x2-25x-21. 
For  what  value  of  x  will  all  three  expressions  vanish  ? 

6.   Solve  the  equations 


(i.)i-?+5: 

X     y 

X     a     h 
(lu.)  x  +  y  =  3, 

X 

3_ 

y 

1 

10. 

X  - 

3x2 

■  a  - 
-11 

-h 
y2  = 

:1. 
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7.  If  xi,  Xi  are  the  roots  of  ox^  +  ftx  +  c  =  0,  prove  that 

Xi.X2__  b^  —  2ac 

X2       Xi  CLC 

8.  Out  of  a  cask  containing  60  gallons  of  alcohol  a  certain 
quantity  is  drawn  off  and  replaced  by  water.  Of  the  mixture  a 
second  quantity,  14  gallons  more  than  the  first,  is  drawn  off  and 
replaced  by  water.  The  cask  then  contains  as  much  water  as 
alcohol.    How  much  was  drawn  off  the  first  time  ? 

E.  1.   Find  the  numerical  value  of 

--{-^ J-|-^-^,whenx=4J. 

3.   Show  that  (a  +  6)*  -  (a^  -  62)2  _  4  ^^(^  +  5)2^  and  that 
2(a  -  6)(a  -  c)4-  2(6  -  c)(6  -  a)+  2(c  -  a){c  -  h) 

=  (6  -  c)2  +  (c  -  ay  +  {a  -  6)«. 

3.  Divide  (a  +  26  -  3c  +  (i)^  -(2a  +  6  +  3c  -  d)2  by  a  +  6. 

4.  Find  the  L.  CM.  of  6a;2  -  Sax  -  6a2  and  4^8  -2ax^  -  Qa*. 


6.   Simplify  (2^ +  ^)^-L^+^- 
\x      yly^-x^     xy- 


V 


y2      a;2  +  y2 

6.  Solve  the  equations : 

X  —  b     X  —  a 
(ii.)  {X  -  \){x  -  2)  +  (x  -  2)(x  -  3)  +  (x  -3)(a;  -  1)=  11. 

7.  For  what  values  of  x  are  -  +  -  and  -  +  -  equal  to  one  an- 

a     X         a     c 

other  ? 

8.  A  tricyclist  rode  180  miles  at  a  uniform  rate.  If  he  had 
ridden  3  miles  an  hour  slower  than  he  did,  it  would  have  taken 
him  3  hours  longer.     How  many  miles  an  hour  did  he  ride  ? 
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P.  1.   Add    together    S a^  -  4 a^b -\- 2 ab^y    SaJ^b- ^ab^ +  2b\ 
3a6'2-468  +  2a8,  and  Sd*  -  4a8  +  2a26. 

3.  Show  that  (a^  +  62  ^  c2)  (x^  +  y*  +  s:^)  -  (ax  -\- by -\-  czy 

=  (ay  -  hxy  +  (62  -  cyY  +  (ca;  -  aj?)2, 

3.  Divide  2  +  11X+ Ilx2  +  a8-x*  by  aj2+3a;  +  2. 

4.  Find  the  H.C.F.  of  x^-x^-2x-\-2  and  x*-3«8+2a;2+a;-l. 
What  value  of  x  will  make  both  expressions  vanish  ? 

6.  Simplify    (i.)     ^       +- 1 _+       ^ 


(ii.) 


x(x-2)      x2-6x-f6     x(3-x) 

1 

1 L_' 


l-x 

6.  Solve  the  equations : 

^^6  10  10 

(ii.)  ^±1  +  ^^  =  2,   ax4-6y  =  a2  +  6«. 
a  +  b     a—  b 

^ii^  g+1  ,  x4-2_oX  +  3 

7.  Find  the  difference  of  the  squares  of  the  roots  of  the  equation 

x2-7x  +  9  =  0. 

8.  What  number  exceeds  its  square  root  by  166  ? 

.MISCELLANEOUS  EQUATIONS. 

1.    (X  -  1)  (X  -  4)  +  (X  -  3) (X  -  6)  =  2(x  -  3)2. 

3.  i(a;-2)-Ka;-4)+K»-6)  =  0. 

3     _1 1     ^      1 1_^ 

X  —  3     X  —  6     X  — 2     X  —  4 

4.  16x+17y=79,     17x+16y  =  81. 

T 
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6.  A  man  drives  to  a  certain  place  at  the  rate  of  8  miles  an 
hour.  Betuming  by  a  road  3  miles  longer  at  the  rate  of  9  miles 
an  hour,  he  takes  7^  minutes  longer  than  in  going.  How  long  is 
each  road  ? 


6.  l(a;-2)-?-=-5+6?^=-i=0. 

7.  3(x  +  l)(a;-3)  +  (a;  +  7)(3x-13)  =  (2x-6)(3x-3).     • 

8    ^^  +  ^  I  3x-2_5x+  14 
x  +  2        xH-3         x  +  4 

9-f+|=82,  1  +  ^  =  83. 

10.  A  pound  of  tea  and  5  pounds  of  sugar  cost  90  cents,  but  if 
the  tea  were  to  rise  20  per  cent  and  the  sugar  25  per  cent  in  price, 
they  would  cost  $  1.10.     What  was  the  price  of  the  tea  ? 


11.  i(6x  +  3)+Tir(7a;  +  6)+A(9«  +  2)=2x  +  l. 

13.  ?  +  ?  =  «_^. 
abba 

IS   g-f3     X  —  6_x4-^  I  X  —  6 
'x+laJ-4~x  +  2x-3* 

14.  x4-y  =  2,  (a  +  6)x  +  (6-a)y  =  26. 

16.  A  poultry  keeper  obtained  100  eggs  more  in  May  than  in 
April,  and  the  daily  average  in  May  was  3  more  than  in  April. 
How  many  did  he  have  in  May  ? 


16.   3x  -  3[4x  -  2(2x  -  6)]=  9  -  2[3x  -  5(x  -  6)]. 


17. 

5_6^2,  ^  +  12  =  3. 
X     y          X      y 

18. 

15x2  +  34x4-15  =  0. 

19. 

x  +  2     x-3__j 
X  —  4     X  —  6 
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20.  A  father's  age  is  three  times  that  of  his  youngest  son,  and 
in  7  years  he  will  be  twice  as  old  as  his  oldest  son  ;  also  the  oldest 
son  is  6  years  older  than  the  youngest.  What  are  their  present 
ages? 

2L  i(x  4-  l)(a;  +  3)=  J(x  +  5)(a;  +  2)+  Hx  -  l)(x  -  4). 

22.  (&  +  c)(x  -  a)-{c  +  a)(x  -  6)  =  (a  4-  h){x  -  c). 

23.  17x-19y  =  4,  27x-29y  =24. 
g-  2a;-3  ,  3a;+8_^ 

25.  Two  passengers,  who  have  altogether  360  lb.  of  luggage,  are 
charged  80  cts.  for  excess  above  the  weight  allowed  free ;  if  one 
passenger  had  taken  the  same  weight  of  luggage,  he  would  have  been 
charged  $  1.30.    What  weight  is  allowed  free  ? 


2g    3x--1.6a;+l_9tg-fl     \-x 
6      "^      6      "      8  3    * 

27.  ^  =  2x-y-2,2|Lp^  =  y_a;  +  6. 

u  2 

28.  (a  +  6)x  +  (a  -  h)y  =  a^  -  h^, 
(a  -  h)x  +  (a  +  h)y  =  o^  +  fe2. 

29.  -J_+-^=3. 
3~x     8-x 

80.  A  father's  age  is  equal  to  the  united  ages  of  his  five  children, 
and  five  years  ago  his  age  was  double  their  united  ages.  How  old 
is  the  father  ? 


31      2x       x-f  3_3x+  19 

*x— 1     x+1       x+6 

82.   J(x-2)=i(l-y),  26x  +  3y  +  4  =  0. 
1  17         1 


88 


x2_i     l-a;     8     x+1 


84.    V^4- ^6x4-1=2. 
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36.  Two  cyclists  started  at  the  same  time,  and  one  rode  from 
B  to  A  and  the  other  from  A  to  B  along  the  same  road.  They 
reached  their  destinations  3  hours  and  1  hoar  20  minutes,  re- 
spectively, after  they  passed  each  other.     When  did  they  meet  ? 


36    5x  +  8  9        __1  +  10a; 

6x-l      1-25x2       l  +  5x' 

87.   3y-|=6y-?  +  9  =  4y-I 

39.  V4x  +  4  -  Vx  +  8  =  Vx  -  4. 

40.  A  certain  sum  of  money  was  divided  between  A,  B,  and  G. 
A  had  one-ninth  of  the  shares  of  B  and  C  together,  B  had  one- 
third  of  the  shares  of  C  and  A  together,  and  C  had  6  dollars  more 
than  A  and  B  together.     How  much  had  each  ? 


x-3     x-4 


48.   x  +  2=V{4  +  ajV8-x}. 

44.   3x-2y  =  12,  9x2-4  2/2  =  676. 

46.  A  man  about  to  invest  in  the  2|  per  cents  observed  that,  if 
the  price  of  the  stock  had  been  7J  less,  he  would  have  got  }  per 
cent  more  interest  for  his  money.  What  was  the  price  of  the 
stock  ? 

^g    4x8  +  4x2+A«+l-2x2  +  2x+l. 


2x2  +  2x  +  3  x+1 

47.  TV(6x  +  6)-3,V(lly-6)=ll,   ^^(65y-12)  =  ^-37. 

48.  1?+-15„  =  6J. 
X       X—  1 


49.    V«  +  Vx  +  4  =  -^- 

y/X 
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60.  A  fast  train  left  Cambridge  for  London  at  the  same  time  as 
a  slow  train  left  London  for  Cambridge.  They  arrived  at  their 
destinations  three-quarters  of  an  hour  and  one  hour  and  twenty 
minutes  respectively  after  they  passed  one  another.  Find  how 
long  each  took  for  the  journey. 


51.  ^^i  =  ?f^L__lV 

62.  5x  +  2y-  1  =3a; 

63.  v(a^-a^)=2-- 


23 


lO(x-l) 
62.   5x  +  2y- 1  =3a;-j/  +  14  =  a;.+  192/  +  6. 
1 


V(x2  -  a2) 

64.  3a;2-.2a;y  +  4y2  =  36,   4a;2_y2  =  7. 

66.  Find  three  consecutive  integers  such  that  the  sum  of  the 
cubes  of  the  greatest  and  least  exceeds  twice  the  cube  of  the 
middle  number  by  42. 


*     12 


JO    x-i     3 2a;-l     Oj-a; 

o  e  o         "■ 


67. 


3  6      ~       3       '       21 

x-S . x-2         2      ,       3 


2  3         x-3     x-2 

68.  ax-by  =  a'^-b^-2ab,   bx  + ay  =  2ab  +  a^-bK 

69.  x^  +  xy-{-y^  =  9,  x*  +  xV  +  J/*  =  243. 

60.  A  man  bought  a  certain  number  of  articles,  of  which  he  sold 
half  at  6  per  cent  profit,  one-third  at  10  per  cent  profit,  and  the 
rest  at  30  cents  each.  His  total  profit  was  at  the  rate  of  If  per 
cent.    What  was  the  cost  of  each  article  ? 


61.    (o  +  6)  (x  +  a  -  6)  +  (a  -  6)  (a  -  a  -  &)  +  2  a(x  -  2  c)  =0. 

62    ^a^-2     2x-3_.2 
2x-6     3x-2     3* 

63.  2x2-3v'(aJ^  +  2x+14)+4x-49  =  0. 

64.  2x2+3xy  =  8,   y^'-2xy  =  20. 
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66.  A  man  bought  a  certain  number  of  sheep  for  $  290.  Having 
lost  five  of  them,  he  sold  one  quarter  of  the  remainder  for  $  63, 
making  a  profit  of  6  per  cent  on  the  sale  of  these.  How  many 
did  he  buy  ? 

^         1  a;-f6    __      3 


6x-l      l-25a;-i      l  +  5x 

67.  (a  +  6)x  +  63/  =  ox  +  (a  +  b)y  =  a^  +  6». 

68.  y/ix-a)-\-y/(x-t)  =  -       ^  '  ^ 


V(x-a)      y/(x-b:) 

69.  x^-\-y^  =  xy-\-  7,  x^-y^  =  xy-  1. 

70.  A  number  of  articles  were  bought  for  $  25,  and  sold  again 
at  an  advance  of  12^  cents  in  the  price  of  each  ;  and  at  the  advanced 
price  $26  was  received  for  the  sale  of  all  but  10  of  the  articles. 
How  many  were  there  ? 


71.  i(3x+l)-K2x-3)=TV(6x-l)-K7«~3). 

72.  -  —  1  —  -—-. 
'  c     x~ a     c" 

73.  V(aJ+l)  +  V2x=V(6x+l). 

74.  x2--x2/  +  3y  =  ll,   y^  -  xy -Sx-{' 1  =0, 

76.  The  value  of  185  coins  consisting  of  dollars,  dimes,  and 
half-dimes  amounts  to  $30.50.  If  there  were  twice  as  many 
dimes,  half  as  many  half-dimes,  and  three  times  as  many  dollars, 
the  total  value  of  the  coins  would  be  $  72.  How  many  coins  are 
there  of  each  kind  ? 


76  3x-f  1  _  1  -6x  _.  x+  1  _  2-9x. 

5  3  3  7      * 

77  g+1   I  x2  +  1^29 
'   x^-hl      x  +  1      10 

78.  (X  —  a)  (y  —  6)  =  ab,  bx  =  ay. 

79.  x2  =  2y  +  24,   y2  =  2x  +  24. 
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80.  1120  square  feet  of  paper  will  just  cover  the  four  walls  of  a 
room  which  is  8  feet  longer  than  it  is  wide ;  but,  if  the  room  were 
4  feet  higher,  the  same  quantity  of  paper  would  just  cover  the  two 
smaller  and  one  of  the  larger  walls.  What  are  the  dimensions  of 
the  room  ? 

81.  i(x-2)-^  +  6^  =  0. 

82.  (a-x)8+(6-x)8=(a  +  6-2x)8. 

88.    (x-6)2+(y-6)2  =  2(xy-40),  x=y+l. 

84.   ixy  =  96  -  aV»  «  +  y  =  6. 

86.  A  merchant  gained  as  many  eagles  on  the  sale  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  coal  as  there  were  half-dollars  in  the  cost  price  of  a 
ton,  or  half-dimes  in  the  retail  price  of  a  cwt.  How  many  tons 
did  he  sell  ? 


86    2x-3      2x-4_2x-6     2x~7 
2X--4     2x-6     2x-7     2x-8* 
87.   2x(a-6-2x)  +  (a-l)(6-l)=0. 


88.  V(6 X  +  1)  -f  V2(l  -  X)  =  \/7  X  -f  6. 

89.  xy(x  +  y)=30,  x8  +  y8  =  -91. 

90.  A  rectangular  enclosure  is  half  an  acre  in  area,  and  its 
perimeter  is  198  yards.    Find  the  length  of  its  sides. 


91      «  +  3       3x4-7  _ 2x+  1 
2x+  1     2x-2      x-2  " 

92.  x  +  2y  +  3^?  =  4,  x-\-Sy  +  2  =  4z,  x  +  2^?  +  3  =  4y. 

93.  ^(a-x)  +  ^(a:-&)  =  ^(a-6). 

94.  (X  -  3)2  +  (y  -  3)2  =  34,  xy  -  3(x  +  y)=6. 

96.  Two  trains  start  at  the  same  instant,  the  one  from  B  to  A, 
the  other  from  A  to  B,  the  distance  between  A  and  B  being  100 
miles.  The  trains  meet  in  1  hour  15  minutes,  and  one  train  gets 
to  its  destination  1  hour  20  minutes  before  the  other.  Find  the 
rates  of  the  trains. 


/ 
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96    ga;  -by  _(2a  +  b)x  -  (a  +  2  ft)y  __    «      ^g 
3  7 

97.  13a;2  +  12  =  80x. 

98.  (x  +  l)(x  +  2)(x  +  4)(x  +  6)=4. 

99.  x%y  +  1)  +  y2  (a;  ^.  1)  =  109,  xy  =  12. 

100.  A  starts  to  walk  from  P  to  Q  at  10  a.m.,  B  starts  from  Q  to 
walk  to  P  at  10.24  a.m.  They  meet  6  miles  from  Q.  B  stops  1 
hour  at  P,  and  A  stops  2  hrs.  64  min.  at  Q,  and  returning  they 
meet  midway  between  P  and  Q  at  6.54  p.m.  Find  the  distance 
from  P  to  Q. 

101.  y^  +  z'i  =  z^-{-x'^  =  x^-{-y^  =  axyz. 

102.  ax{y  -\-  z)  =  hy{z  ■\-x)=  cz{x  -\-y)=  xyz. 
108.  X'  +  2yz  =  y'^  +  2zx=  z'^  -\-  2xy  =  \2. 

104.  Resolve  71?  -\-  ]^  -\-  sfi  —  Z  xyz  into  the  three  factors 

x-\-y  -\-  z,  x  +  (ay-{-  w^z,   x  -{■  <j^  +  <az, 

where  w  =  —  J  -|-  J  V^, 

and  determine  three  alternative  relations  between  a,  b,  and  c,  one 
of  which  must  be  satisfied  in  order  that  the  equations 

x^-^y^-\-  z^-Sxyz  =  0, 

«x  +  by  -{-  cz  =  Oy 

a     b     c 
may  be  simultaneous  in  x,  y,  and  z. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Powers  and  Roots. 

196.  The  process  by  which  the  powers  of  quantities 
are  obtained  is  called  involution ;  and  the  inverse  process, 
by  which  the  roots  of  quantities  are  obtained,  is  called 
evolution.     [Art.  9.] 

INVOLUTION. 

196.  When  m  and  n  are  any  positive  integers,  we  have 
by  definition 

a"*  =  aa(m. . .  to  m  factors, 

and   a"  =  aaaa,,,  to  n  factors  ; 

.  • .  a'^xa''  =  (aaaa, . .  to  m  factors)  x  (aaaa, . .  to  ?i  factors) 

=  aaaa,.,  to  w  -h  n  factors 

=  a"*"^**,  by  definition. 

Hence  when  m  and  n  are  any  positive  integers, 

a"*  -h  a"  =  a*""^". 

Thus,  the  index  of  the  pi'oduct  of  any  two  powers  of  the 
same  quantity  is  the  sum  of  the  indices  of  the  factors. 
This  result  is  called  the  Index  Law. 
From  the  Index  Law  we  have 

a""  xa""  xa^  =  a"*+"  x  a^  =  a*"+"+^, 

and  so  on,  however  many  factors  there  may  be. 
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Hence  a*  x  a"  x  «^  •  •  •  =  a"'"*'"^'"*"*  •, 

Thus,  the  index  of  the  product  of  any  number  of  powers 
of  the  same  quantity  is  the  sum  of  the  indices  of  the  factors, 

197.   We  have 

a  X  a  X  a  X  a...  to  m  factors 


a'^/a*'  = 


a  X  a  X  a  X  a...  to  w  factors 


Now,  if  m  is  greater  than  n,  the  n  factors  of  the  denom- 
inator can  be  cancelled  with  n  of  the  factors  of  the 
numerator:  we  then  have  m  —  n  factors  left  in  the 
numerator. 

Thus,  when  m  is  greater  than  n, 

a'^/a*'  =  a"*"'*. 

If,  however,  n  is  greater  than  m,  the  m  factors  of  the 
numerator  can  be  cancelled  with  m  of  the  factors  of 
the  denominator:  we  then  have  n  —  m  factors  left  in 
the  denominator. 

Thus,  when  m  is  less  than  n, 

1 


a'^/a*'  = 


a" 


198.   To  find  (a"*)**  when  m  and  n  are  positive  integers. 
By  definition 

(a*)"  =  a"*  X  a"*  X  a"*  X  •••  to  n  factors 

_  ^«+m+»+...  to  n  tenni^  \yy  J^j^    ^^Q 

Hence  (a"*)**  =  a**. 
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Thus,  to  raise  any  power  of  a  quantity  to  any  other 
,  power,  its  original  index  must  be  multiplied  by  the  index 
of  the  power  to  which  it  is  to  be  raised. 

199.  To  find  (ab)^, 

{ab)"'  =  ab  x  ab  x  ab,..  to  m  factors,       by  definition, 

=  {aaa...  to  m  factors)  x  (bbb,,.  to  m  factors)     [Art.  52.^ 

=  a"*  X  6**,  by  definition. 

Hence  (a6)"'  =  a"*6"*. 

Similarly 

{abc)'^  =  abc  x  abc  x  abc...  to  m  factors, 

=  (aaa...  to  m  factors)  x  {bbb.,.  to  m  factors) 

X  (ccc...  to  m  factors) 
=a"*  X  6"*  X  c"*. 

Hence  (abc)"*  =  a'^b'^c'^, 

and  so  on,  however  many  factors  there  may  be  in  the  ex- 
pression whose  mth  power  is  required. 

Thus,  the  mth  power  of  a  product  is  the  product  of  the 
mth  powers  of  its  factors. 

200.  The  most  general  monomial  expression  is  of  the 
form  a'l^if... 

To  find  (a'^yc...)"*. 

(a'6*'c'...)"*  =  (a*)"*(^)"*(C)"*...     [Art.  199.] 
=  a'^b'^^cT'. . .  [Art.  198.] 

Thus,  any  power  of  a  monomial  expression  is  obtained  by 
taking  each  of  its  factors  to  a  power  whose  index  is  the 
product  of  its  original  index  and  the  index  of  the  power  to 
which  the  whole  expression  is  to  be  raised. 


To  find  '^^ 
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201.   The  following  is  an  important  case. 

.  =-x-X-'-«to  m  factors,  by  definition, 
bj       b      b      b 

axa  X  g...  to  m  factors        p  »   .   -./,«-  -. 
b  X  b  X  b.,.  to  m  factors 

ft"' 


202.  It  should  be  noticed  that  all  powers  of  a  positive 
quantity  are  positive,  and  that  successive  powers  of  a 
negative  quantity  are  alternately  positive  and  negative. 
This  follows  at  once  from  the  Law  of  Signs ;  for  we  have 

(-a)2  =  (-a)(-a)  =  4-ti^ 

(__a)8  =  (-a)2(-a)  =  (+a^)(-a)  =  -a«; 

(-a)*  =  (-a)8(-a)  =  (-a«)(-a)  =  +  a^ 

and  so  on. 

Thus        (  -  a)  2«  =  -h  a^  and  (  -  a)  2»+^  =  -  a^^^^ 

From  the  above  it  is  clear  that  all  even  powers,  whether 
of  positive  or  of  negative  quantities,  are  positive,  and  that 
all  odd  powers  of  any  quantity  have  the  same  sign  as  the 
original  quantity. 

203.  We  have  already  proved  the  following  cases  of 
the  involution  of  binomial  expressions. 
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and  (a  +  by  =  a^  +  Sa'b  +  Sab'-{-  6^ 

If  we  multiply  again  by  a  +  6,  we  shall  have 

(a  +  by  =  a*  +  4a8&  +  6a^b^  +  4.ab^  +  b\ 

By  multiplying  the  last  result  by  a  +  6  we  should  obtain 
(a  +  by,  and  by  continuing  the  process  we  could  obtain 
any  required  power  of  a  +  6 ;  but  to  find  in  this  way  any 
high  power,  for  instance  to  find  (a  +  6)*,  would  clearly 
be  very  laborious. 

We  shall  shortly  prove  a  theorem,  called  the  Binomial 
Theorem,  which  will  enable  us  to  write  down  at  once  any 
power  of  a  binomial  expression. 

The  above  formulae  are  identities,  and  are  true  for  all 
values  of  a  and  b ;  hence  we  can  write  down  the  squares 
and  the  cubes  of  any  binomial  expressions. 

Thus       (a*  -  &*)2  =(a*)2+  2(a*)(-  6*)  +  (~  &*)« 

and         (6  a2  -  3  &2)8  =  (5  «2)8  4.  3(5  «2)2(  _  3  52) 

+  3(5a2)(-8&2)2  4.(_3  2,2)8 
=  126  a^  -  225  a*&2  +  135  a^b^  -  27  &«. 
Also    (a  +  &  +  cy={a  4-  (&  +  c)f 

=  a8  +  3  a\b  +  c)+  3  a(6  +  c)2  +  (&  +  c)8. 

204.  An  important  case  of  involution  is  considered  in 
Art.  70,  where  the  square  of  a  multimonial  expression  is 
obtained. 
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EXAMPLES  T,irT 
Write  down  the  yalue  of  each  of  the  following : 


1. 

(a8)^ 

21. 

(a8  +  68)8. 

2. 

W' 

22. 

(2a2- 362)8. 

8. 

a-a^y. 

28. 

(3  a2- 2  62)8. 

4. 

(-a«)2. 

24. 

(a2  +  62  +  c»)2. 

5. 

(-2a«)4. 

25. 

(a8-2  68  +  3c8)2. 

6. 

(-3a*)6. 

26. 

(a^_4  62-3c2)2. 

7. 

a-ab^y. 

27. 

(«2_.3x-6)2. 

8. 

(a86*)6. 

28. 

(3x2  _  a;  _  5)2. 

9. 

i-ab^y. 

29. 

(2x2  +  6x-l)«. 

10. 

{-Sa^b^cy. 

80. 

(8x2 -6x- 6)2. 

11. 

i-ab'^<^y. 

81. 

(1  +  X  +  X2  +  X8)2. 

12. 

(-6a26«c*)». 

82. 

(X8  -  x2  +  X  -  1)2. 

18. 

(^X- 

88. 

(x8+x2-2x-2)2. 

W) 

84. 

(a  +  26  +  3c  +  4(i)2. 

14. 

86. 

(2a-6  +  c-2d)2. 

16. 

86. 
87. 

(X2  +  X  +  1)8. 
(X2  -  X  +  2)8. 

16. 

(2  a* +  3  68)2. 

88. 

(3x2-6x  +  l)8. 

17. 
18. 

(a5-26*)2. 
(-ax* +  62/8)2. 

89. 

If       .    1\2  ,    1/           l\i 

19. 
20. 

(-a2  +  2a6)2. 
(a«  +  62)8. 

40. 

J__/X-1/X\2 

THE  BINOMIAL  THEOREM. 


205.  The  numerical  coeflScients  on  the  right  side  of 
the  formulae  of  Art.  203  may  be  so  constructed  as  to 
exhibit  the  law  of  their  formation.    Thus^  written  in  the 


2 

2-1 

i 

1.2' 

3 

3-2 

3-2.1 

i' 

1.2' 

1   2-3' 

4 

4-3 

4.3.2 

4.3.2.1 

1' 

1.2' 

1.2.3' 

1.2.3.4 
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order  of  their  occurrence  in  the  formulae,  they  and  their 
reconstructed  equivalents  are 

1, 2, 1=1, 1 

1,   3,   3,    1  =  1,   -,    - — -> 

1,    4,    6,    4,    1=1, 

If  this  law  of  their  formation  obtains  for  higher 
powers  of  (a-f  6),  we  shall  be  able  to  write  out,  by  a 
very  simple  rule,  the  entire  series  of  terms  in  the  expan- 
sion of  (a  +  by,  wherein  n  is  any  positive  integer.  Thus, 
if  the  law  holds  for  all  positive  integral  values  of  n, 

(a  +  by  =.a'  +  5a'b  +  ^a'b'  +  f^«'«>' 

and  in  general 

(a  +  by  =  a«  +  na^'-'b  +  ^^!^"l^^a"-^^^  +  ... 

1 .  ^ 

n(n-l)...(n-r  +  l)^n-r^,r.  ..    .^.n, 
1.2.3...r 

Here  r  is  some  integer  less  than  n,  and 
n(n-l)...  (n-r+l)   n_^ 
1.2.3...r 
which  is  called  the  general  term,  may  be  made  to  assume 
in  succession  the  form  and  value  of  every  term  in  the 
series,  by  giving  to  r  the  successive  values 
0,  1,  2,  3,  4,  ...n-1,  n. 
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Thus,  if  r  =  5,  this  general  term  becomes 

n{n  - 1)  (n  -  2)  (n  -  3)  (n  ^  4)       ,^ 
1.2.3.4.5 

We  proceed  to  prove  that  the  above  formula  is  true 
for  all  positive  integral  values  of  n.  The  proof  here 
given  is  by  mathematical  induction  (monomorphic  trans- 
formation) explained  in  Art.  145. 

For  brevity's  sake  we  write  the  formula  thus : 

(a  -h  &)"  =  Cott"  H-  Cia"-^6  +  c^^'-^b'^  H 

in  which  the  letters  c  have  the  respective  values 

^  n(n  —  l) 

<\,  =  1,  Ci=n,  c2  =  -5^— ^,... 

n(n —1) -"  (n  —  r-\-l)  - 

1.2.3...r  ' 

We   assume   provisionally  that  the    formula  is   true 
when  the  index  is  n.     Can  we  justify  this  assumption  ? 
Multiplying  both  sides  of  it  by  (a  +  6),  we  obtain 

(a  +  &)"+^  =  Coa»+^  +  (Co  +  c^)  a^b  +  (ci  +  C2)  a'^'V 

+  (C2  4-  Ca)  a"-2&3  +  -  +  (c,_i  +  O  a»-''+^6'+  ... 

+  (Cn.i  +  cJa6"  +  6«+^ 
But        Co  +  Ci  =  n  4- 1, 

c,  +  c  =  n  +  «ij^  =  '^i^, 

^n(yi-l)(n  +  l) 
1.2.3 
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and  in  general 

n(n— l)«-»(n— r+2)      n(n— 1)  »«»  (n-r+1) 
'-''^  '  1.2.3... r-1       "^  1.2.3...r 

_n(n  — 1)  ...  (nr-r-h2)(r  +  n  — r  +  1) 
""  1.2.3... r 

_  (rt  +  l)n(n  —  1)  ...  (n  + 1  -  r  +  1) 
1.2.3...r 

Substituting  these  results  for  c©,  Cq  -h  Cj,  Ci  +  Cj,  etc.,  in 
the  formula,  we  have 

(a  4-  by+^  =  a"+^  +  (n  +  l)a«&  +  (!!i±lI^a»-^62  ^  ... 

1 .  ^ 

.   (n  +  l)n(n-l)...  (n  +  l-r  +  1)    ^^1^. , 
^  1.2.3...r 

The  series  thus  arranged  is  exactly  the  same  in  form 
as  that  for  (a  +  6)",  w  + 1  having  now  taken  the  place  of 
w.  Hence,  if  the  formula  be  true  for  any  positive  inte- 
gral value  of  w,  it  is  true  when  n  is  replaced  by  the  next 
higher  integer. 

But  it  is  obviously  true  when  w  =  1 ;  hence  it  is  true 
when  n  =  2.  And,  being  true  when  n  =  2,  it  is  true  when 
n  =  3,  and  so  on  indefinitely.  Therefore  it  is  true  for 
every  positive  integral  value  of  n.     [Art.  145.] 

The  proposition  thus  established  is  known  as  the 
Binomial  Theorem  for  positive  integral  exponents.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  important  theorems  of  algebra,  and  will 
be  discussed  more  fully  in  a  subsequent  chapter  to  be 
devoted  to  this  special  topic. 
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The  special  numerical  coefficients  which  have  been 
designated  above  by  c©,  Ci,  Ca,  c^y^'C^-'-c^  are  called  the 
binomial  coefficients.  They  are  frequently  used  in  other 
algebraic  formulae  and  should  be  committed  to  memory. 

Ex.  1.    If  in  the  binomial  formula  we  write  n  =  3,  we  have 

(a  +  by  =  a8  +  h^b  +  f^aft^  +  fts 
1  1  •  2 

=  a«  +  3a26  4.3a62  4.  ^8. 

Ex.  2.    If  a  =  2,  6  =  y2^  and  n  =  3,  we  have 

(2 +  y)«  =  2«+f -22.^2  +  ^.2^4  +  ^6 
1  1  *  ^ 

=  8  +  12y2  +  6y*  +  y«, 

Ex.  8.    If  a  =  i,  6  =i,  and  n  =  4,  we  have 
2  y 

/I     ly^l     4    J.     1  .U    2.     1   I  4>3-2    1     1      1 
\2     y)       2*      1  '2«'y      1.2'22*y2"^1.2.3'2  V     y^ 


y* 


=  1  +  1.1  +  ?. 1+2. i  +  i. 
16^2    y^2    y2^      yS^y* 


206.  The  formula  for  the  expansion  of  (a  — 6)"  is 
obtained  by  writing  —  6  in  place  of  b  in  the  previously 
written  formula 

(a  H-  by  =:a''-\-  Cia»-^6  +  c^^'-V  +  Cga^-^ft^ H h  6", 

the  even  terms  of  which  become  negative  by  this  change, 
because  odd  powers  of  a  negative  quantity  are  negative. 
Thus, 

(a  -  by  =  a"  -  Cia"-^6  +  q^T-V  -  c^*-^b^  4-  —  ±  &", 

and  the  last  term  has  the  positive  or  the  negative  sign 
according  as  n  is  odd  or  even. 
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Ex.  1.  If  a  =  jc,  6  =  2y,  and  n  =  4,  the  result  of  substitution 
in  the  formula  for  the  expansion  of  (a  —  6) «  is 

(X  -  2  y)*  =  X*  -  4  a;8(2  y)  +  \^x%2  yy 

-f^^(2y)«+(2y)* 
=  aj*  -  8a^  -h  24«2y2  _  32x2/8  +  16y*. 

Ex.  2.  If  a  =  2  x,  &  =  3  y2^  and  n  =  6,  the  result  of  substitu- 
tion in  the  formula  for  the  expansion  of  (a  —  6)»»  is 

(2x  -  3y2)5  =(2x)5  -  6(2a;)*(3y2)+ 6i|(2aj)8(3y2)2 

1   *  A 

"  hhi  ^^  ""^'^^  ^'^'  +  frlrlii  ^^  "^^  ^^  ^'^' 

-(3y2)6 
=  32  x6  -  240  x*y2  +  720  x^  -  1080  xY  +  810  xy^ 
-2432/10. 

207.  General  Term.  By  inspection  of  the  formula,  it  is 
at  once  obvious  that  the  number  of  any  term  in  the 
expansion  of  (a  ±  6)"  is  one  greater  than  the  suflBx  of  c 
(or  number  of  factors  in  the  denominator  of  c)  in  that 
term.  Thus  Cga""^^*  is  the  fourth  term.  Hence,  in  gen- 
eral, the  (r  -f  l)th  term  is 

n(n-l)(n-2)...(n-r  +  l) 
"^  1.2.3...r 

and  by  means  of  this  formula  any  isolated  term  may  be 
written  down. 

Observe  that  r  is  at  once  the  exponent  of  b,  the 
number  of  factors  in  the  denominator  and  the  number  of 
factors  in  the  numerator,  and  that  the  sum  of  the  expo- 
nents of  a  and  b  is  n. 
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Ex.  1. .  The  eleventh  term  in  the  expansion  of  (1  +  «^)^*  is 
16. 14. 13. 12. 11. 10. 9. 8. 7. 6> 


1.2.3.4.5.6.7.8.9.10 


^(x2)w  =  3003x» 


Ex.  2.    The  sixth  term  in  the  expansion  of  (x  —  }  y^y^  is 

^  11.10.9.8.7^,^     ,y  ^  _  231       ,0. 
1.2. 3. 4. 6       ^^^^  16     ^ 

The  sign  of  this  term  is  negative  because  even  terms  in  the  ex- 
pansion of  (a  —  &)*•  are  negative. 


exampi.es  LXII. 
Write  out  the  following  expansions : 

1.  (x+o)«.  8.    iSx-2yy.  6.    (2a;2_i)6. 

2.  (l-a;2)6.  4.    (2a  +  3a2)*.  6.    (y  -  x)^ 

7.  Find  the  third  term  of  (a  -  3  6)10. 

8.  Find  the  fifth  term  of  (2x  -  3c2)i2. 

9.  Find  the  sixth  term  of  (2  a  —  J)8. 

10.  Find  the  seventh  term  of  (1  —  xy^. 

11.  Find  the  eighteenth  term  of  (1  -f  «)*>. 

12.  Find  the  twenty-first  term  of  (1  —  x)'^. 

13.  Expand  (a  +  V^)*  +  (a  -  V^)*. 

14.  Expand  (a  +  y/hy  +  (a  -  ^by, 
16.   Expand  (a  +  y/by  +  (a  -  ^6)8. 

16.  Find  the  middle  term  of  (1  +  x)^. 

17.  Find  the  middle  term  of  (1  -f  x)^^. 

18.  Find  the  middle  term  of  (2  x  -  3  yy. 

19.  Show  that  in  the  expansion  of  (1  +  x)"»+»,  the  coefficients 
of  x"  and  x*»  are  equal. 


20.  Expand  (^  +  -)*- 

21.  Expand  }(x  +  iy-i(x -I)*- 
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EVOLUTION. 

208.  We  know  that  there  are  two  square  roots  of  a^ 
namely  ±  a ;  we  also  know  [Art.  188]  that  there  are 
three  cube  roots  of  a%  of  which  a  is  one,  and  the  other 
two  are  imaginary. 

There  is  therefore  an  important  difference  between 
powers  and  roots ;  for  there  is  only  one  nth  power,  but 
there  is  more  than  one  nth  root,  of  a  given  expression. 

209.  An  expression  which  when  raised  to  the  nth 
power,  where  n  is  any  positive  integer,  becomes  equal  to 
a  given  expression,  is  called  an  nth  root  of  the  given 
expression. 

We  have  shown  in  Art.  199  that  the  mth  power  of  a 
product  is  the  product  of  the  mth  powers  of  its  factors ; 
hence,  conversely,  the  mth  root  of  a  product  is  the 
product  of  the  mth  roots  of  its  factors.* 

Thus  -Vabc  =  -y/a  -y/b  -y/c, 

and  ^ab  =  ^a  ^b. 

Again,  we  have  shown  in  Art.  200  that  the  nth  power 
of  a  monomial  expression  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
index  of  each  of  its  factors  by  n. 

It  follows  conversely  that  if  we  divide  the  index  of 
each  factor  of  a  given  expression  by  n,  we  shall  obtain 
an  nth  root  of  the  expression.     For  by  raising  to  the  nth 

*  It  should  be  noticed  that  the  proof,  m  Art.  62,  that  the  factors 
of  a  product  may  be  taken  in  any  order,  only  holds  good  when  those 
factors  represent  integral  or  fractional  numbers,  and  does  not  enable 
us  to  assert  that  v^a  x  v^6  =  v^6  X  y/a,  when  Va  or  \/b  is  really  a  surd. 
For  a  proof  that  surds  obey  the  Fundamental  Laws  of  Algebra  see 
Treatise  on  Algebra,  Art.  162. 
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power  the  result  obtained  by  such  division  of  the  indices, 
we  must  clearly  get  the  original  expression. 

Thus  one  value  of  ^a^  is  a\  one  value  of  y/a^h^H^  is  a^h^c^^  and 
one  value  of  y/a^Ph^  is  a^bt. 

When  the  square  root  of  an  expression  which  is  not  a 
perfect  square,  or  the  cube  root  of  an  expression  which 
is  not  a  perfect  cube,  is  required,  the  operation  cannot 
be  performed.  We  can,  for  example,  only  write  the 
square  root  of  a  as  V^>  ^^^  *^®  ^^^^  ^oo**  of  a?  as  -^a*, 
and  similarly  in  other  cases. 

SQUARE  ROOT. 

210.  We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  square  root  of 
multimonial  expressions. 

In  Art.  114  we  have  shown  how  to  write  down  the 
square  root  of  any  trinomial  expression  which  is  a  com- 
plete square. 

Having  arranged  the  expression  according  to  ascending 
or  descending  powers  of  some  letter,  the  square  root  of 
the  whole  expression  is  then  found  by  taking  the  square 
roots  of  the  extreme  terms  with  the  same  or  with  diifei- 
ent  signs  according  as  the  sign  of  the  middle  term  is 
positive  or  negative. 

Thus,  to  find  the  square  root  of 

4a8-12a*68  +  96«. 
The  square  roots  of  the  extreme  terms  are 

±  2a*  and  ±361 
Hence,  the   middle   term  being  negative,  the  required 
square  root  is  ^         ±  (2  a*  —  3  &^) .  , 
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Note.  — In  future  only  one  of  the  square  roots  of  an  expression 
will  be  given,  namely  that  one  for  which  the  sign  of  the  first  term 
is  positive  :  to  find  the  other  root  all  the  signs  must  be  changed. 

As  other  examples 

V(49aio  +  28a5  +  4)=  7  a^  +  2 
Va  +  6a^  +  ^xhfi)=  1  +  f  a^, 
and  y/{a^  +  2a(b  +  c)  +  (b  +  c)2}=  a  +  b  +  c. 

211.  When  an  expression  which  contains  only  two 
different  powers  of  a  particular  letter  is  arranged  accord- 
ing to  ascending  or  descending  powers  of  the  letter,  it 
will  only  contain  three  terms.  For  example,  the  ex- 
pression 

a^-\-b^-\-c^-\-2bc-\-2ca-\-2ab, 

which  contains  no  other  power  of  a  but  a*  and  a,  when 
arranged  according  to  powers  of  a,  is 

a^  +  2a  (6  +  c)  +  (p^  +  c^  +  26c). 
Thus  any  expression  which  only  contains  two  different 
powers  of  a  particular  letter  can  be  written  as  a  trinomial 
expression ;  and  since  we  can  write  down  the  square  root 
of  any  trimonial  expression  which  is  a  complete  square, 
it  follows  that  the  square  root  of  any  expression  which 
is  a  complete  square  can  be  written  down  by  inspection, 
provided  that  the  expression  only  contains  two  different 
powers  of  some  particular  letter. 

For  example,  to  find  the  square  root  of 

08  +  6^  +  ca  +  2  6c  +  2  ac  +  2  aft. 

Arranging  the  expression  according  to  the  descending  powers  of 
o,  wehave  a«  +  2a(6  +  c)-H(62  +  26c  + (J^), 

that  is,  o«  +  2  a(6  +  c)  +  (6  +  c)«, 

which  18  {a  +  (6  +  c)}«. 
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Thus     V(«^  +  6'  +  c2  +  2  6c  +  2  ca  +  2  a6)  =  (a  +  6  +  c). 

Also,  to  find  the  square  root  of 

x*  +  4y*  +  9«*  +  4x2y2  _-  6x22,2  _  Uf/^sfl. 

Arrange  the  expression  according  to  descending  powers  of  x ;  we 
then  have 

X*  +  2x2(2 y2  _  35?2)+  42,4  +  9^4  __  I2y2gfl, 

that  is,  X*  +  2  x2(2  2/2-3  z^)  +  (2  y2  -  3  «2)2, 

which  is  {x2  +  (2  y2  _  3  ^^s) ja. 

Thus 

V(«*  +  4y*  +  9«*  +  4x2y2  -  6x2«2  _  12y^z^)={x^'^2y^  -  3^). 
Again,  to  find  the  square  root  of 

a^  4-  2  a6x  +  (&2 .+  2  ac)x2  +  2  bcufi  +  c2x*. 
Arrange  the  expression  according  to  powers  of  a ;  we  then  have 
a2  +  2  a(6x  +  cx2)  ■\-b^^-\-2  hax?  +  c^x*, 
that  is,  a2  +  2  a(6x  +  cx2)  +  (Jbx  +  cx2)2, 

which  is  {a  +  (6x  +  cx2)}2. 

Hence  the  required  square  root  is  (a  +  6x  +  ex*). 
And  to  find  the  square  root  of 

x8-2x6  +  3x*  +  2x8(y-l)+x2(l-2y)4-2xy  +  y^ 
The  expression  only  contains  y^  and  y ;  we  therefore  arrange  it 
according  to  powers  of  y ;  we  then  have 

y2  +  2  y(x8  -  x2  +  x)+  x8  -  2x6+  3x*  -  2x8  +  x2. 

Now  if  the  expression  is  a  complete  square  at  all,  the  last  of  the 
three  terms  must  be  the  square  of  half  the  coefficient  of  y ;  and  it 
is  easy  to  verify  that 

xo  -  2x6  +  3x*  -  2x8  +  x2  is  (x»  - x2  +  x)2. 
Thus  the  given  expression  is 

y2  +  2  y(x8  -  x2  +  x)  +  (x*  --  x2  +  x)^. 
The  required  square  root  is  therefore 
y  +  x8  -  x2  4-  X, 
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From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  however  many 
terms  there  may  be  in  an  expression  which  is  a  perfect 
square,  the  square  root  can  be  written  down  hy  inspection, 
provided  only  that  the  expression  contains  only  two  dif> 
ferent  powers  of  some  particular  letter. 

EXAMPLES  LXIII. 
Write  down  the  square  roots  of  the  following  expressions. 

1.  9«2-30xy  + 262/2.  5.  a* -6x*y^-^9y\ 

2.  26x*-30xV  +  ^y*-  6-   9xi2-6xV  +  2/^- 
8.   4xi-12a;2y2  +  9y*.                    7.   } a^  -  i «»y»  +  i y«. 
4.   4xio-12a^y8+9j/6  8.    1  a V  -  ^ x*j/8  +  J. 

9.  26ajV-40a268x*y8  +  16a«6e. 

10.  ^+8a;2y8  4-  16 aV- 
or 

11.  9^-24x2y2  +  i6^. 

12.  i-42^  +  49aW 
x^         y? 

13.  a2+4  62  4.9c2  4.l26c  +  6ca  +  4a6. 

14.  4  a2  +  62  _|.  9  c2  4.  6  6c  -  12  ca  -  4  ah, 

15.  4a*  +  6*  +  c*-262c?-4c2a24-4a2&2. 

16.  26a*  +  96*  +  c*- 1262c2  +  20c2a2-80a262. 

212.  In  order  to  show  how  to  find  the  square  root  of 
any  algebraical  expression,  we  will  take  an  expression 
and  form  its  square,  and  then  show  how  to  reverse  the 
process. 
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Consider,  for  example, 

7?^2xy^Zf (L), 

whose  square  is 

a?*  +  4ary -f  10 ar^y* 4-12 a^H-9.v*   .     .     .     (ii.), 

both  expressions  being  arranged  according  to  descending 
powers  of  x. 

We  may  write  the  square  of  a^  -|-  2  a;y  -|-  3  ^  in  either 
of  the  following  forms  : 

{a:2-h(2a;y  +  3y2)}2=aj*+2aj2(2ajy  +  3y*) 

-^{2xy-{-^fy (iii.), 

+  (3/)^ (iv.). 

Now  it  is  clear  that  the  first  term  of  (ii.)  is  the  square 
of  the  first  term  of  (i.).  Hence  the  first  term  of  the 
root  of  (ii.)  is  found  by  taking  the  square  root  of  its 
first  term. 

Again,  we  see  from  (iii.)  that  when  we  have  sub- 
tracted a?*  (the  square  of  the  first  term  of  the  root),  the 
term  in  the  remainder  which  contains  the  highest  power 
of  a;  is  2  a^  X  2  xy,  which  is  twice  the  product  of  the  first 
and  second  terms  of  the  root. 

Hence,  after  subtracting  from  (ii.)  the  square  of  the 
first  term  of  the  root,  the  second  term  is  obtained  by 
dividing  the  first  term  of  the  remainder  by  twice  the  first 
term  of  the  root. 

Again,  we  see  from  (iv.)  that  when  we  have  subtracted 
(s!^-\-2xyy,  that  is,  the  square  of  the  part  of  the  root 
already  found,  the  term  in  the  remainder  which  contains 
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the  highest  power  of  x  is  2«^  x  3^,  which  is  twice  the 
product  of  the  first  and  third  terms  of  the  root. 

Hence,  after  subtracting  from  (ii.)  the  square  of  that 
part  of  the  root  already  found,  the  next  term  of  the  root 
is  obtained  by  dividing  the  first  term  of  the  remainder  by 
twice  the  first  term  of  the  i*oot. 

If  we  now  subtract  the  square  of  oi^  +  2xy -\-^y^  from 
the  given  expression,  there  will  be  no  remainder ;  and 
hence  a?-\-2xy -\-^y^  \^  the  required  root. 

We  will  now  consider  the  most  general  case. 

Suppose  we  have  to  find  the  square  root  of  {A  -\-  JB)*, 
where  A  stands  for  any  number  of  terms  of  the  root, 
and  B  for  the  rest ;  the  terms  in  A  and  B  being  arranged 
according  to  descending  {or  ascending)  powers  of  some 
letter,  so  that  every  term  in  A  is  of  higher  {or  lower) 
dimensions  than  any  term  in  B. 

Also  suppose  that  the  terms  in  A  are  known,  and  that 
we  have  to  find  the  terms  in  JB. 

Subtracting  A^  from  {A  -\-  By,  we  have  the  remainder 
{2A^B)B. 

Now  from  the  mode  of  arrangement  it  follows  that  the 
term  of  the  highest  (or  lowest)  degree  in  the  remainder 
is  twice  the  product  of  the  first  term  in  A  and  the  first 
term  in  B. 

Hence,  to  obtain  the  next  term  of  the  required  root, 
that  is,  to  obtain  the  highest  (or  lowest)  term  of  B,  we 
subtract  from  the  whole  expression  the  square  of  that  part 
of  the  root  which  is  already  found,  and  divide  the  first 
term  of  the  remainder  by  twice  the  first  term  of  the  root. 

The  first  term  of  the  root  is  clearly  the  square  root  of 
the  first  term  of   the  given  expression;  and  when  we 
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have  found  the  first  term  of  the  root  we  can  find  each  of 
the  other  terms  in  succession  by  the  above  process. 
For  example,  to  find  the  square  root  of 

a^+4a^+10a;V+12a;yH9y*  ix^+2xy-^Sy^ 

(a;2)2  =  a;* 


(x2  +  2xy)2  =  x*  +  4ic8y  +  4x2y2 
(x2  +  2xy  +  3y"^)2  =  x*  +  4x8y  +  10x2y2  +  12  xy*  +  9y*. 

The  given  expression  must  first  be  arranged  according  to  ascend- 
ing or  descending  powers  of  some  letter. 

We  then  take  the  square  root  of  the  first  term  of  the  given 
expression :  we  thus  obtain  x2,  the  first  term  of  the  required  root. 

Now  subtract  the  square  of  x2  from  the  given  expression,  and 
divide  the  first  tei-m  of  the  remainder  by  2  x2 :  we  thus  obtain  2  xy, 
the  second  term  of  the  root. 

Now  subtract  the  square  of  x2  +  2  xy,  which  is 
X*  +  4  x'y  +  4  x2y2, 

from  the  given  expression,  and  divide  the  first  term  of  the 
remainder,  namely  6  x2y2,  by  2  x2 :  we  thus  obtain  3  jf^^  the  third 
term  of  the  root. 

Subtract  the  square  of  x2  +  2xy  +  8y2  from  the  given  expression, 
and  there  is  no  remainder. 

Hence  x2  +  2  xy  +  3  y2  jg  the  required  square  root. 

The  squares  of  x^,  x2  +  2x2/,  etc.,  are  placed  under  the  given 
expression,  like  terms  being  placed  in  the  same  column:  the 
remainder  left  after  taking  away  any  square  is  then  obvious  by 
inspection. 

213.  Instead  of  finding  each  square  independently, 
some  labour  can  be  saved  by  making  use  of  the  previous 
square.  Thus  the  process  of  finding  the  square  root  of 
an  algebraical  expression  is  generally  written  as  follows, 
the  same  example  being  taken  as  before : 
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2x^  +  2xy)         4x8y 

4a^+    4a;V 
2x2+ 4x2/4-3^2)  6a;2y2 

6x22/2+  12xy8  +  9y* 

The  first  term  of  the  root  is  x2.  Having  subtracted  the  square  of 
x2,  namely  xS  the  first  term  of  the  remainder  is  4  ofiy. 

Now  double  the  part  of  the  root  already  found  and  divide  the 
first  term  of  the  remainder  by  the  result ;  we  thus  obtain  the 
next  tei*m  of  the  root,  namely  2  xy.  Add  this  tei*m  of  the  root  to 
2  x2,  placing  the  sum  in  the  ordinary  position  for  the  divisor.  Now 
multiply  the  sum  by  2xy  and  subtract  the  product  from  the 
remainder  4x*y+'",  we  then  have  the  remainder  6x2y2^..... 
Repeat  this  process  as  often  as  may  be  necessary. 

[It  is  of  importance  to  notice  that  by  the  above  process  we 
have  at  the  end  of  the  second  stage  subtracted  altogether 

(x2  +  2xy)«, 
since  (x2  +  2  xy)^  =  (x2)2  +  (2  x2  +  2  xy)  x  2  xy. 

Similarly  at  the  end  of  every  stage  it  will  be  seen  that  what  is  sub- 
tracted on  the  whole  is  the  square  of  that  part  of  the  root  which 
has  been  found  up  to  that  stage.] 

EXAMPLES  LXIV. 
Find  the  square  roots  of  the  following  expressions : 

1.  x*  +  2x8  +  8x2  +  2x  +  l. 

2.  4x*  -8x8  +  4x+  1. 

8.   9x*-36x8H-72x  +  36. 

4.   l-xy-\'^x22/2  4.2x8j/5  +  4x<y*. 

6.   4x*  +  4x8-  ix  +  ^Jj. 

6.   x*-2x8  +  |x2_  1x+ yV- 
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7.  «*  +  2a;V  +  3a;V  +  2a:y«  +  y*. 

8.  16-96a;  +  216aj2-216a;8  +  81x*. 

9.  l  +  4x  +  10a;2  +  12x8  +  9a:*. 

10.  40*  - 4x8  +  3x2- a;  +  J. 

11.  (1  + 2x2)2 -4x(l~x)(H-2x). 

12.  x«-4x5  +  6x*-8x3  +  9x2-4x  +  4. 
18.  9x8-12x6  +  22x*+x2  +  12x  +  4. 

14.  x3  - 22x*  +  34x»  + 121x2 -374X  + 289. 
16.   a2-ax+ Jx2  +  8a-4x  +  16. 

16.  x8  +  2x7+x6-4x5-12x*-8x8+4x2  +  16«+16. 

17.  16x2 -96«+ 216-?^+—. 

X  X2 

18.  x«-6x*  +  15x2-20  +  ^--?-+i-. 

X2        X*       X^ 

19.  X*  +  2  x\y  +  ;?)  +  x2(y2  j^  z^  ■\- Ayz)-\'2 xyz(y  +  «)  +yV. 

20.  2x2(yH-«)2+2y2(;j+a;)2+2«2(xH-y)H4xy«(x+y+«). 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 
Fractional  and  Negative  Indices, 

214.  We  have  hitherto  supposed  that  an  index  was 
always  a  positive  integer ;  and  this  is  necessarily  the  case 
so  long  as  we  retain  the  definition  of  Art.  19 ;  for,  with 
that  definition,  such  an  expression  as  a%  for  example, 
has  no  meaning  whatever. 

It  is  however  found  convenient  to  extend  the  meaning 
of  a",  so  as  to  include  fractional  and  negative  values  of  n. 

Now  it  is  essential  that  algebraical  symbols  should 
always  obey  the  same  laws  whatever  their  values  may  be ; 
we  therefore  do  not  begin  by  assigning  any  particular 
meaning  to  a",  when  n  is  not  a  positive  integer,  but  we 
first  impose  the  restriction  that  the  meaning  of  a"  rmist 
in  all  cases  be  such  that  the  fundamental  Index  Law, 
namely, 

a"^  xa''^  a""*"", 

shall  always  be  true;  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  above 
restriction  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  define  the  meaning  of  a" 
in  all  cases,  so  that  there  is  no  further  freedom  of  choice. 

For  example,  to  find  a  meaning  of  a*  consistent  with  the  Index 
Law. 

We  must  have 

Thus  a^  must  be  such  that  its  square  is  a,  that  is  a^  most 
mean  y/a. 
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Again,  to  find  a  meaning  of  ar^  consistent  with  the  Index 
Law. 

We  must  have  a*  x  a"^  =  ft*-^  =  a^ ; 

a 

Thus  a"^  must  mean  — 
a 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  most  general  cases. 

1 

215.  To  find  the  meaning  of  a",  where  n  is  any  posi- 
tive integer. 

By  the  index  law 

111 
a''  xa^  xa""  X  •••  to  «  factors 

L^.^^!.! ton  terms  _ 

=a"    **   *  ^a'*  =  a^  =  a. 

1 
Hence  a*  must  be  such  that  its  nth  power  is  a,  that  is 
1 
a"  =  ^a, 

216.  To  find  the  meaning  of  a",  where  m  and  n  are 
any  positive  integers. 

By  the  index  law 

m  m  m 

a""  xa""  xa""  X  •••  to  ?i  factors 

??  +  !?^!?^..«toi»  tenni  ?!!! 

m 

Thus  a*  IS  equal  to  the  nth  root  of  a"*,  that  is 

n» 
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We  have  also 

-       -       1 . 
a""  xa**  xa""  X  •••to  m  factors 

1 4- 1  4- 1  +  ...  to  m  termi  !? 

m  1 

Hence  a*  may  be  considered  as  the  mth  power  of  a",  and 
by  Art.  215, 

a*  is  -^a 

m 

Thus  we  may  consider  that  a**  is  the  nth  root  of  the  mth 
power  of  a,  or  that  it  is  the  mth  power  of  the  nth  root  of  a; 
which  we  express  by 

m 

a"  =  V(a"')  =  (\/«)" 

Note.  —  It  should  be  remarked  that  it  is  not  strictly  true  that 
«/(a"*)={^(a)}™  unless  by  the  nth  root  of  a  quantity  is  meant 
only  the  arithmetical  root.  For  example  y/ia*)  has  two  values, 
namely  ±  a^,  whereas  (  ^/a)*  has  only  the  value  +  a^. 

Examples 

(i.)  8?  =  (  ^)2  =  22  =  4,  (ii.)  4^  =  */4»  =  ^64  =  8, 

(iii.)  3^  =^5  ==^43. 

217.   To  find  the  meaning  of  a^ 
By  the  index  law 

aP  xa'^^  a®"^'"  =  a~ ; 

.•.  a°  =  a^/a**  =  1. 
Thus,  whatever  a  may  be,  a^  =  1. 
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218.   To  find  the  meaning  of  a~"*,  where  m  has  any 
positive  value. 
By  the  index  law 

or  X  a~~  =  a*""*  =  a°, 

and,  by  the  preceding  article,  a°  =  1 ; 

.'.  a"*  X  a~'"=  1, 

so  that  a~"  =  — ,   and  a"*  =  — • 

Thus  we  can  transfer  any  factor  from  the  numerator  to 
the  denominator,  or  from  the  denominator  to  the  numerator, 
of  a  fraction,  provided  we  change  the  sign  of  its  index. 

For  example  2-2  =  i  =  1, 

22     4 

and  «!^  =  a852a;-8y-i  ^        1 


219.  In  the  preceding  articles  we  have  found  that 
in  order  that  the  fundamental  Index  Law,  namely 
a"^  X  a''^  a""*"",  may  always  be  obeyed,  a"  must  have  a 
definite  meaning  when  n  has  any  given  positive  or  nega- 
tive value.  It  can  be  proved*  that,  with  the  meanings 
thus  obtained, 

a"*  X  a**  =  a**"*"",  (a**)"  =  a"***,  and  (a6)'*  =  a^^**, 
are  true  for  all  values  of  m  and  w. 

It  therefore  follows  that  we  may  deal  with  quantities 
containing  fractional  or  negative  indices  in  precisely  the 
same  way  ^s  if  the  indices  were  positive  integers. 

*  See  Treatise  on  Algebra,  Art.  168. 
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For  example  (a*6*)2  =  a^''^^''^  =  ah, 

a*  X  a"*  =  a^^  =  a*  =  ^a. 
a^  xc^  y.  a"^  =  a-"^*"^  =  a^  =  1. 

,    -.2.  .  _lx6  >         1 

a* 
a'^/a-^  =  a-2-(-4)  =  a2. 

^(a86-8c*)  =  ^(a8)  .  ^(6-«)  •  ^(c*)=  a*6""M  =db'^J, 

EXAMPLES  LXV. 
Find  the  numerical  values  of 

1.  8*.        8.   IQ'k         6.  (A)-*.     7.  (27)-*         9.    (tt^t,)"* 

2.  4-^.      4.    (^^)-i.     6.  (H)-l     8.  (100)-'^.     10.    (T%)-i 
Simplify 

11.  J  X  a'i  14.   a  X  a"*.  17.    (a*6"^)2. 

12.  a*  X  ai  16.   a^d"*  x  oTh^.      18.   (a*6-*)8. 
18.   a'^xa.  16.    (aH)2.  19.    (a-J6i)i 

20.  (a*6-^)i  ^''-    (a5'-0^x(«'-^)'x  («'"')''• 

21.  {(a-2)2}f  28.  ^^^. 

22.  {(a--)Ti  ^    ^^^^.^ 

28.  {(a-hr^.  '   ^^ 

1      -i      A  80.  i?i^£}!i!il. 

24.  a^  X  a  *  X  a'^.  xi'+'y''^*««+y 

25.  a^  X  a'i  x  (a2)-i(a"Ar)».  ^^    (ah^jbh^  _^  (aM&^. 

26.  a;p+*  x  xp-9  -t-  x^i).  (6i)8a*  {b^y 
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82.  a¥x(4)^4- 

^X^'         x^ 

83.  3fip+9  X  xp-^  X  (x^y-^  H-  x^-8^. 

X^    (  P  l^    XX   ""        '        «. 
Express  with  fractional  indices  and  simplify 

36.  >x>x>.  4^,     >Tx^a^xa-Ua*. 

37.  ^(a-^y)x^(ay2).  ^^^    </a2^{aV(«-^)}. 

38.  ^(a2xS)xVW.  42     ^(a26i0c5)^>W). 

39.  ^a8  X  ^a7  X  a"^  H- a^.  43.    V(«'0- v/(a'*&^)- 

44.    ^(oSftM)  X  b~^  X  (cV)"*. 
Express  the  following  quantities  with  radical  signs  and  positive 
indices. 

45.  a*  -  a-2.  47.   ah'^  -  a"*6"*. 

46.  a-*6"i.  48.   a-sft-i  +  3-2a*6"i 

220.  In  the  following  examples  the  foregoing  princi- 
ples are  applied,  but  the  results  of  the  operations  of 
addition,  etc.,  which  have  to  be  performed  on  the  indices 
are  given  without  any  of  the  intermediate  steps. 

Ex.  1.   Multiply    a^  +  1    +  a"^  by  a^  -  1  +  a"^ 

a^  +  l    +a"i 


«i 

-1 

+  «-* 

a* 

+  di 

+  1 

-ai 

-l-o" 

-} 

l  +  d 

-i 

+  a-» 

ai 

+  1 

+  a-* 
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Ex.  2.  Divide  a  +  6  +  c  -  3  aHh^  by  0^  +  6^+  c^. 
We  perform  the  work  by  the  synthetic  method  [Art.  83.]. 


a* 


-0  -Sahh^  +(6  +  c) 


a^  -  a^Cfti  +  c^)  +  6^  +  c^  -  ftW 


Ex.  8.    Find  the  square  root  of 

a;^  -  4 x^  +  2 x«  +  4x  -  4 x^  +  x^. 

x^  -  4x^  +  2x^  +  4x -  4x^  +  x*(x^ - 2xi  +  x* 
(x*)2  =  «* 


r^-2xi" 


.*- 


(x«  -  2x^)2  =  x^  -  4x»  +  4x 
(x^-2x^-\-x^y  =  X*  -  4x^  +  2x^  +  4x  -  4x^  +  x*. 

EXAMPLES  LZVL 
Multiply : 

1.  x^  +  y^  by  x^  -  y».  4.  x»  +  y*  by  x»  -  y».. 

2.  x^  +  y^  by  x^  —  y^.  5.   x*  +  x »  +  1  by  x^  —  1. 

8.   xt  +  1  by  x^  -  1.  6.   x^  -  x>^  +  y*  by  x^  +  y^. 

7.  J  +  ah^  +  6*  by  a^  -  6^ 

8.  a^  +  a^6*  +  6*  by  a*  -  a*6*  +  b^ 

9.  X*  —  X*  +  x^  —  x"*  by  x^  +  x*. 

10.  x^-x*  +  «*-a;byx*+xi. 

n  _n 

11.  x»  +  x2  +  1  by  x-»  +  X  2  +  1. 

12.  x2«  +  X»^  +  y2»l,ya;-2n  +  a5-ny-n+y-a». 

18.  a^  +  6*  +  ri  -  bh^  -  c^a^  -  ah^  by  a^  +  6*  +  ci 
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14.  iJ^^ab^  +  ^ah-^\bihjiJ-\-ibK 

16.  81x*  -  27{cM  +  ^»M  -  3x*y  +  y^  by  Sx^  +  y* 
Divide; 

16.  a-bbja^-bK  19.  7?+ y^hy  x^  +  yi. 

17.  x8  _  2^  by  aji  -  y*.  20.  x  -  243  yHy  x*  -  3  y^. 

8n  3n  n  n 

18.  x^  -  y 2  ijy  ^2  _  y2^  21.    y*+62y24.54  by  y-ftV+ft. 

22.  x^y"J  +  2  +  x'^yi  by  x^y'^  -  1  +  x~^yi 

23.  a*  +  a^d*  -  ah^  -  ab  +  ah^  +  b^  by  a^  +  6* 
34.   a^  -  2  +  a~*  by  a^  -  a"*. 

26.  (x  -  x-i)  -  2(x*  -  x"*)  +  2(x^  -  x~^)  by  x*  -  x'K 

26.  x^y"  ^  +  y'^  x"^  by  x^y"^  +  y^x"^. 

27.  Simplify  (aft-'c^)*  x  (a^ft^c-i)*  x  (a'^bc^)^. 

28.  Simplify  (a  -  4  6*)  (a  +  2  a^d*  +  4  6*)  (a  -  2  a^ft*  +  4  6*). 

29.  Show  that  1  -  a^  +  6-^-a-2-6-^  ^  (g  -  a~i)(5  ^  ft-i)^ 

a262  _  a-26-2  aft  ^.  a-16-i 

2 

30.  Show  that -^-^ ^ J_  +  __i —  =  2  +  xi 

x^  -  1     x^  H- 1     x^  -  1     x^  +  1 

31.  Multiply  4x2--6x--4-7x-i  +  6x-2  by  3x-4  +  2x-i, 
and  divide  the  product  by  3  x  —  10  +  10  x-^  —  4  x-2. 

32.  Simplify  — ^-  +  —^ — +  — ^  +     ^ 


l-x*     1  +  x*     l  +  x*     ^"^^ 
33.   Multiply 
(a  4-  6)*  +  (a2  -  62)  J  +  (<,  _  5)?  by  (a  +  6)*  -  (a  -  6)*. 
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84.  Write  down  the  square  roots  of 

(i.)  «*  +  2  oc*  +  1,  (ii.)  4x*  -  4a;V^  +  y', 

(iii.)  ax^  -2a^x^  +  a^x. 

85.  Find  the  square  root  of 

4x2a-2  -  12  xa-^  -f  26  -  24  aj-^a  +  16x-^a^. 

86.  Find  the  square  root  of 

26  xV^  +  i  y^"^  -  20  xy-i  -  2  yxr^  +  9. 

87.  Find  the  square  root  of 

««  -  2  a"  V^  +  2  a^aj^  +  a'^x^  -  2  a^x^  +  a*. 

88.  Find  the  square  root  of 

xi  -  4x"^  +  4x  +  2x^  -  4x^  +  xi 
Solve  the  following  equations : 

89.  x*-2x*  +  l=0.  41.   x*-26x*-27  =  0. 
40.   X- 8x^+12=0.                   42.   xi  +  3x"*  =  4. 

48.  4x*-3x~*  =  4. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

Surds.    Complex  Quantities. 

221.  Definitions.  A  surd  is  a  root  of  an  arithmetical 
number  which  can  only  be  found  approximately. 

Thus  y/2  and  ^4  are  surds. 

An  algebraical  expression  such  as  -y/a  is  also  often 
called  a  surd,  although  a  may  have  such  a  value  that  -y/a 
is  not  in  reality  a  surd. 

Surds  are  said  to  be  of  the  same  order  when  the  same 

root  is  required  to  be  taken.     Thus  ^2  and  6^  are  called 
surds  of  the  second  order,  or  quadratic  surds ;  also  ^4 

and   5'   are   surds  of  the   third  order,   or  cabic  surds; 
and  -y/5  is  a  surd  of  the  nth  order. 

Two  surds  are  said  to  be  similar  when  they  can  be 
reduced  so  as  to  have  the  same  irrational  factors. 

Thus  2^2  and  b^  are  similar  surds. 

The  rules  for  operations  with  surds  follow  at  once 
from  the  principles  already  established. 

Note.  —  It  should  be  remarked  that  when  a  root  symbol  is 
placed  before  an  arithmetical  number  it  denotes  only  the  arith- 
metical  root,  but  when  a  root  symbol  is  placed  before  an  algebraical 
expression  it  denotes  any  one  of  the  roots.  Thus  y/a  has  two 
values,  but  ^^  is  only  supposed  to  denote  the  arithmetical  root, 
unless  it  is  actually  written  ±  y^. 
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222.  Any  rational  quantity  can  be  written  in  the  form 
of  a  surd. 

For  example 

a  =  ^a*  =  ^a»  =  ^a*, 

and  •  2  =  ^  =  ^8  =  ^\ 

Again  ^2  =  ^{V2'}  =  ^21 

Also,  since  -^a  x  ^b  =  -Vab,  we  have 

3  V2  =  V^'  X  V2  =  V(3'  X  2)  =  V18, 
2^5  =  ^2«  X  -</5  =  ^(2«  X  5)  =^40, 
and         a!^b  =  V«"  X^b=  ^/oTb. 
Conversely,  we  have 

V18  =  V(9  X  2)  =  V9  X  V2  =  3V2, 

■^135  +  -^40  =  ^(3-^  X  5)  4-  ^(2«  X  5) 
=  3^5 -h  2^5  =  5^5, 
and  y'a^  -|-  •y/ab'^  =  a^ot  +  b^a  =  (a  +  6)  y'a. 

223.  -4ny  two  surds  can  be  reduced  to  surds  of  the  same 
order. 

This  follows  at  once  from  the  fact  that  -(/a  =  "^j/a". 
For  example,  to  reduce  -^2  and  ^5  to  surds  of  the 
same  order. 
We  have 

^2  =  </{ ^28}  =  </2«,  and  ^5  =  ^\^5^  =  </6^ 

thus  the  equivalent  surds  of  the  same  order  are  -^8 
and  ^25. 

Again,  to  reduce  -y/a  and  ^b  to  equivalent  surds  of 
the  same  order. 
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We  have 

^a  =  V{  V^*"*}  ="V^*,  and  ^b  =  V{  V^**}  ='"V^*- 
Hence  the  required  surds  are  "^a"*  and  *VJ/6". 
Ex.  1.   Reduce  ^  and  ^5  to  surds  of  the  same  order. 
The  L.  C.  M.  of  4  and  6  is  12.     Hence  we  have 

^=*/{^^}='*/27,  and  ^6  =  ^{^62}  =l}/26. 
Thus  lJ/27  and  ?J/26  are  the  required  surds. 

Ex.  2.  Which  is  the  greater,  ^14  or  ^  ?  We  must  reduce  the 
surds  to  equivalent  surds  of  the  same  order. 

Thus  ^14  =  ^42  =  ^196, 

and  ^6=^  =  ^16. 

It  is  now  obvious  that  ^6  is  greater  than  ^14. 

224.  The  product  of  two  surds  of  the  same  order  can 
be  written  down  at  once  from  the  formula 

^ax^b  =  Vab. 

When  surds  are  of  different  orders  their  product 
cannot  be  simplified  until  they  are  reduced  to  equivalent 
surds  of  the  same  order. 

Ex.  1.   Multiply  y/6  by  ^20. 

We  have      ^6  x  V20  =  V(5  X  20)  =  ^100  =  10. 

Ex.  2.   Multiply  y/2  by  ^3. 

V2  X  ^3  =  ^8  X  ^32  =  {/(28  X  32)  =  y72. 

Ex.  8.   Divide  ^  by  ^6. 

^2/  V6  =  ^27  ^63  =  ^(22/68)  =  ^^j. 
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Ex.  4.  Multiply  4  ^3  +  4  v2  by  2  V3  -  2  ^2. 

The  process  is  as  under : 

4^3  +  4^2 
2^3-2^2 


8x3  +  8^6 

-  8v/6  -  8  X  ! 


24  -  16     =  8. 

EXAMPLES  LXVII. 


Simplify 

1.  V27+V48.  15.    ^12x^24. 

2.  V50  +  V98.  le.  2VJx3Vi. 

3.  V46  +  2V125.  ^^ 

4.  2^180 -V406.  ^        ^ 

6.  2V28-V63.  "•    V12XV27XV75. 

6.  5V208-3V3-25.  «•    ^16  x  ^  x  ^. 

7.  3>  +  </625.  aO.    1/12x^5  x^. 

8.  3<^2  -  2  ^43.  »!•    -J^  X  ^12  X  </18. 

9.  4^448-15^.  28-    VW  X  ^00. 

10.  y/512  -  V50  -  v'OS.  38.    .J/4  x  .J/8. 

11.  3  V12  -  V27  +  2  V75.  24.    V18-*--\/50. 

12.  V147-2V27-V3.  25.    V83  +  V112. 

18.  6.^/J_.^  +  ^-.  26.    V20XV98-5-V80. 

•\/18 

14.  V15XV60.  27.    ^147 -f- ^6x^736. 

28.  Which  is  the  greater,  V3  or  </(5i)? 

29.  Arrange  in  order  of  magnitude  V^O,  <v^^>  ^^^  •{/2402. 
80.  Multiply  V^  -  V3  by  ^Q  +  V3. 

31.  Multiply  2  V5  +  3  V3  by  3  V5  -  4  V3. 

32.  Multiply  V2  +  V3  +  V^  ^Y  2  V2  +  3  V3  +  V^- 
88.  Multiply  1  +  ^3  +  ^6  by  1  +  ^  -  ^5. 
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34.   Find  the  square  of  v^  +  \/3  +  \/5. 

85.   Find  the  continued  product  of  V^  +  \/3  +  V^,   —  v^  +  V^ 

-^y/5,     y/2-y/S+  y/6,   aud    y/2   +  y/'d  -  ^6. 

225.  When  surds  occur  in  the  denominators  of  frac- 
tions they  can  be  got  rid  of,  and  the  denominators  are 
then  said  to  have  been  rationalized. 

The  following  examples  will  sufficiently  illustrate  the 
process : 

3   ^    3xv5    ^3    ,g 

3V2^3V2x  V7^3    ,^^ 

2+ V5^(2+V5)(V5  +  l)^2V5  4-g  +  2-fV5 
V5-1      "(V5-1)(V5  +  1)  5-1 

=  U7  +  3V5), 
g  -  V6  ^  ( g  -  V&)  (g  ~  y/b)  ^  a'  -  2  a  yft  4-  & , 
g  +  V6      (g  +  V6)(a-V^)  «*-^ 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  a  ±  -y/b  is  made  rational 
by  multiplying  by  g  q:  -^b ;  also  that  ^g  ±  -y/b  is  made 
rational  by  multiplying  by  -^a  T  \/b. 

WJien  the  denominator  of  a  fraction  is  rationalized  its 
numerical  value  can  be  more  easily  found. 

226.  The  following  is  an  important  proposition. 

-CT  «  +  V^  =  a  -f  VA  w;^ere  a  and  a  are  rational,  and 
y/b  and  ^P  are  irrational;  then  will  a=  a,  and  b  =  fi. 

For  we  have        g  —  a  -f-  -y/b  =  -^fi. 
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Square  both  sides ;  then,  after  transformation,  we  have 
2(a  -  a)  V^  =  )3  -  6  -  (a  -  a)*. 
Hence,  unless  the  coefficient  of  -y/b  is  zero,  we  must  have 
an  irrational  and  a  rational  quantity  equal  to  one  another, 
and  this  is  impossible. 

The  coefficient  of  -y/b  in  the  last  equation  must  there- 
fore be  zero ;  hence  a  =  a.  And  when  a  =  a  we  have 
from  the  given  relation,  -y/b  =  -y/P,  ot  b  =  p. 

Hence,  if  the  sum  {or  difference)  of  a  rational  quantity 
and  a  quadratic  surd  be  equal  to  the  sum  {or  difference)  of 
another  rational  quantity  and  a  quadratic  surd,  the  two 
rational  quantities  must  be  equal  to,  one  another,  as  also 
the  two  irrational  quantities. 

Note.  —  It  should  be  noticed  that  when  a  +  V^  =  o  +  y/fi  we  can 
only  conclude  that  a  =  a  and  6  =  j3  provided  that  y/b  and  y/p  are 
really  irrational.  We  cannot,  for  example,  from  the  relation 
3  +  V4  =  2  +  v^,  conclude  that  3  =  2  and  4  =  9. 

227.  The  square  root  of  a  binomial  expression  which 
is  the  sum  of  a  rational  quantity  and  a  quadratic  surd 
can  sometimes  be  found  in  a  simple  form.  The  process 
is  as  under. 

To  find  ■y/{a  -f  -y/b),  where  -y/b  is  a  surd. 

Let  V(«  +  V^)=V«+Vi3 (i-) 

Square  both  sides ;  then 

Now,  since  -y/b  is  a  surd,  we  can  equate  the  rational  and 
irrational  parts  [Art.  226]  ;  hence 

«=«+^l (ii.) 

6  =  4a^    J 
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Hence  [Art.  183]  a  and  p  are  roots  of  the  equation 

4 
and  these  roots  are 

|«  +  VK-&)j.  and  |«-VO»'-&)j. . 
Thus    V(«  +  V&)=V{-"^^f"'^} 

It  is  clear,  that  unless  V(^*  ~  ^)  ^^  rational,  the  right 
side  of  (iii.)  is  much  more  complicated  than  the  left. 
Thus  the  above  process  is  of  no  utility  unless  a^  —  6  is  a 
square  number ;  and  as  this  condition  will  not  often  be 
satisfied,  the  process  has  no  great  practical  utility. 

From  (ii.)  we  see  that  we  have  to  find  two  numbers 

whose  sum  is  a  and  whose  product  is  -;  and  if  two  rational 

4 

numbers  satisfy  these  conditions,  they  can  generally  be 
found  at  once  by  inspection. 

Ex.  1.   Find  ^(16  +  2  ^56). 
Let  y/(l6  +  2  V66)  =  V«  +  y/fi- 

Square  both  sides  ;  then 

16  +  2  V66  =  a  +  i8  +  2  y/afi. 
Equating  the  rational  and  irrational  terms,  we  have 
«  +  j8  =  15, 
afi  =  56. 
The  numbers  which  satisfy  these  relations  are  obviously  7  and  8. 
Hence  ^(16  +  2  y/^)  =  y/T+y/S. 
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Ex.  2.  Find  y/(fi-y/S5), 

Let  y/(Q  -  V35)  =  V«  -  y/fi- 

Square  both  sides ;  then 

Hence,  equating  the  rational  and  irrational  terms,  we  have 
a +3  =  6, 

By  inspection,  or  by  solving  the  equations  for  a  and  0,  we  find  that 

a  =  J,  i8  =  f . 
Thus  V(^  -  V36)  =  VJ  -  Vf  • 

EXAMPLES  LXVin. 
Eationalize  the  denominators  of 


1. 

3 

V7 

8. 

3^2 

2^3 

6.        2      . 

1+V2 

2. 

2 

V5 

4. 

V5 

6.  V2-1, 

V2  +  1 

7. 

2V5 

V5  +  V3 

11              ^ 

l+v^+V3 

8. 

15  +  14V3 
16-2^3 

18.             3 

2  +  V3  +  V5 

9. 

v/6  +  3  V3 

2  V6  -  V3 

13          1        1        3 

■    .»/2-l      ^  +  1 

10. 

v^e  -  3  V12. 
2  V^  +  V12 

14.        ^       +       «      . 
-J^  -  1      -{/9  +  1 

15. 

Simplify 

^           1          ^ 
(2-V3)2     (2  +  V3)^ 

16. 

Simplify 

1 

1          1        . 

(2-V3)»     (2+V3)» 

17.  Simplify  (3  +  V2)(6-V2) 
(3-V2)(5  +  v2) 
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18.  Simplify  2V15-3V6  +  2V2 

19.  Simplify  (7-2v5)(5+V7)(31+13V5) 

21.   Showthat  i^^-±^  =  2  +  V2  +  v3+ V6. 

82.    Simplify 

1.1.1. 


l+V2  +  \/3      -1+V2+V3      1-V2+V3      1+V/2-V3 
24.   Show  that 

(4^)''-(4^)'-'(4*^)'- 

26.  Find  the  value  of  ^  "^     to  three  places  of  decimals. 

y/2  —  1 

27.  Find  the  value  of      '^     ,  + «.  ,  ^^  to  three  places  of  decimals. 

Find  the  square  roots  of 

28.  6  +  V20.  82.   101  -  28  ^13. 

29.  16  +  6  V7.     .  88.   117  +  36^10. 

80.  12-6V3.  84.   280  +  56^21. 

81.  28-6V12.  85.   4^  +  2^2. 
Simplify 

86.  3V5~V2+V(7+2V10).        87.   6  -  4v^3  +  V(l^  -  8>/3)- 
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Find  the  square  roots  of 

88.  ll+2(l  +  v6)a+>/7).  40.   2a  +  2v(a2-a;2). 

89.  2x4-2V(«2-l).  41.   3a;-l+2V(2x2+x-6). 
Simplify 

42.        ._  -^  ^    ,  '  48.  ^ 


V(16  +  6^7)  V(16  +  2  V56) 

44.    V(7  4-  2  VIO)  +  V(7  -  2  VIO). 
45     a/(3  4-2v2)-v2 

V2+V(3-2V2) 


46. 


2  + a/3 2-^3 

V2  +  V(2  +  V3)      V2  -  V(2  -  V3)* 


47.  Show  that V2+V'^^ ^  =  3 .  632 ... 

v/2+V(7-2VlO) 

48.  Find  the  value  of  x^  -  ix  +  6  when  x  =  2  -f  V^* 

49.  Show  that,  it  x^  =  x  +  l,  then  «»  =  2a;  +  1  and  x^  =  5x  +  S. 

50.  Show  that,  if 

x«  =  3x  +  6,  then  a;8  =  14x  +  16  and  x*  =  67 a;  +  70. 

COMPLEX  QUANTITIES. 

228.  In  the  chapters  on  quadratic  equations,  and  on 
equations  of  higher  degrees,  we  encountered  expressions 
which  involve  the  square  roots  of  negative  quantities. 
Such  square  roots  present  themselves  in  the  form  -yj—c, 
in  which  c  is  a  positive  number.  This  is  called  a  pure 
imaginary  as  distinguished  from  the  mixed  binomial  form 
a  +  '^—  c,  which  is  called  a  complex  quantity. 

Such  expressions  do  not  enter  largely  into  the  applica- 
tions of  elementary  algebraic  principles,  and  a  detailed 
study  of  them  would  displace  other  matters  of  more 
immediate  importance  to  the  student.    But  some  account 
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of  their  behaviour  in  the  operations  of  algebra  should  be 
given.  The  following  discussion  consists,  in  the  main, 
of  explanations,  without  formal  demonstration,  of  the 
principal  laws  of  operation  with  complex  quantities. 

229.  In  admitting  imaginary  forms  to  the  category  of 
algebraic  quantity,  it  becomes  necessary  to  enquire 
whether  the  algebraic  processes  may  be  applied  to  them 
without  limitation.  And  we  find  in  fact  at  the  outset, 
that  if  we  attempt  to  apply  the  rule  that  the  sign  -yj  is 
distributive  over  the  factors  in  a  product,  and  assert  that 


V— ex  V— c  =  V(— c)  x{—c)=^c, 
this  is  at  once  in  conflict  with  the  other  rule  that 

(V^r — c, 

which  asserts  that  to  square  an  indicated  square  root 
has  merely  the  effect  of  removing  the  radical  sign. 

Driven  to  a  choice  of  interpretations,  we   reject  the 
former,  adopt  the  latter,  and  define  outright  that 

and  accept  the  other  consequent  interpretations  to  which 
this  definition  leads. 


If  now  we  assume  the  commutative  and  associa- 
tive laws  in  multiplication  [Art.  62"],  and  write 


ax'w  —  c^y  —  cxa, 

(a  X  V^^)  xb  =  ax  (V^^X  h), 
we  have 

Vex  V^^x  Vc  X  V^^  =  Vcx  n/cx  V^^X  V— 1, 
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whence         ( Vc  x  V— 1)^  =  —  c ; 
and  comparing  this  with 

we  see  that  it  is  legitimate  to  write 

V^=Vcx  V— 1. 

The  form  Vc  X  V—  1,  which  is  the  one  universally 
employed,  is  usually  written  in  the  abbreviated  form  bi, 
in  which  i  now  takes  the  place  of  V""  ^>  ^^^  ^  ^^  V^* 
The  symbol  V"  ^>  ^^  ^^^  equivalent  i,  is  called  the  imag- 
inary unit.     . 

231.  With  the  interpretation  of  ^—1  we  have  now 
adopted,  we  have 

i^  =  —  1,     f  z=  —  I,     i^  =  1,      etc., 

so  that  if  —  1,  —  i,  1,  are  the  only  values  that  the  inte- 
gral powers  of  V"- 1  can  assume. 

232.  For  the  imaginary  unit  in  its  combinations  with 
real  quantities  we  have  assumed  the  commutative  and 
associative  laws  in  multiplication,  namely 

axi^i  xa, 

(a  xi)  Xb  =  ax{ixb), 

and  it  is  equally  essential  that  the  like  laws  in  addition 

a  +  t  =  1 4-  a, 

(a+^)  +  6  =  a  +  (^  +  6), 

and  the  law  of  distribution 

i  X  {a  +  b)  =  i  X  a  -{■  i  X  b 
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shall  also  obtain.  With  these  laws  and  the  interpreta- 
tion of  ^—  1  definitely  agreed  to,  we  can  perform  the 
fundamental  algebraic  operations  upon  complex  quanti- 
ties. [See  Treatise  on  Algebra^  pp.  221,  222;  also 
Chrystal's  Algebra,  Vol.  I.,  Chapter  XI.] 

The  following  examples  illustrate  the  application  of 
the  rules  of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and 
division. 

Ex.  1.   The  sum  of  a  +  6i  and  c  +  di  is 

(a  -I-  60  +  (c  +  di)  =  {a  +  c)  +  (&  +  d)i. 
Ex.  2.   The  difference  of  a  +  hi  and  c  +  di  is 

(a  +  h%)-{c  -f  di)  =  {a  -  c)  +  (6  -  d)i, 
Ex.  8.   The  product  of  a  +  hi  into  c  +  di  is 

(a  +  60  (c  +  di)=ac  +  adi  +  hci  -f  ftdi^ 
=  {ac  —  hd)  +  (ad  +  6c)  i. 

Ex.  4.   The  quotient  of  a  +  hi  by  c  +  di  is 

g  +  6i  _  (g  +  6i)(c  —  di) 
c  +  di      (c  +  di)  (c  —  di) 

_ac  —  adi  -f  6ci  —  6di^ 
~  c2  -  cdi  +  dci  -  dH^ 
_  (qc  -f  6d)  -f  (6c  —  ad)i 
(S^  +  d:^ 

Ex.  5.   The  square  of  a  +  hi  is 

(o-f  6i)2  =  a2-62  +  2a6t. 
Ex.  6.  The  reciprocal  of  a  +  6i  is 

1      _  q  —  6i 
a  +  6i ""  a2  +  62* 

From  these  examples  it  is  at  once  evident  that  sums, 
differences,  products,  and  quotients  of  complex  quantities 
are  themselves  complex  quantities.     It  may  likewise  be 
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shown,  that  from  the  other  algebraic  operations,  when 
applied  to  complex  quantities,  only  other  complex  quan- 
tities (or  possibly  reals  and  imaginaries*)  can  result. 
[See  Stringham's  Uhiplanar  Algebra,  Chapter  III.] 

233.  When  two  complex  quantities  have  their  real 
parts  the  same  and  their  imaginary  parts  different  only 
in  sign,  they  are  said  to  be  conjugate  to  one  another.  For 
example,  —a  +  bi  is  conjugate  to  —  a  —  bi. 

Both  the  sum  and  the  product  of  two  conjugate  complex 
quantities  are  real. 

For,  let  the  expressions  be  d  +  bi  and  a  —  bi,  both  a 
and  b  being  real.     Their  sum  is 

a  -\-  bi  •{-  a  —  bi  =  2a, 
and  their  product  is 

(a  +  bi)  (a  -  bi)  =  a^  -  abi  +  bai  -  W  =  a^  -f  51 

Conversely,  if  the  sum  and  the  product  of  two  complex 
quantities  be  both  real,  the  complex  quantities  must  be  con- 
jugate. 

For,  let  the  expressions  be  a  +  bi  and  c  +  di,  a,  b,  c, 
and  d  being  real.     Their  sum  is 

a  +  6i  +  c  +  di  =  a  +  c  +  (6  4-  d)i, 
which  cannot  be  real  unless  6  +  d  =  0 ;  and  their  prod- 
uct is 

(a  4-  bi)  (c  +  di)  =  ac-[-  adi  +  bci  -f  bd^ 
=  (ac  —  bd)  4-  {ad  +  bc)i, 
which  cannot  be  real  unless  ad-\-bc  =  0. 

*  Reals  and  imaginaries  may  be  regarded  as  particular  cases  of 
complex  quantities,  the  former  being  complex  quantities  with  zero 
imaginary  parts,  the  latter  complex  quantities  with  zero  real  parts. 
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But  if  b-{-  (1=0  and  ad-\-bc  =  0,  then  b(c  —  a)  =0, 
whence,  either  c  =  a,  or  6  =  0.     Then : 

(1)  If  5  =  0,  from  6  -f  d  =  0  it  follows  that  d  is  also 
zero  and  the  original  expressions  are  real. 

(2)  If  c  =  a  (6  not  zero),  it  follows,  because  d  =  — 6, 
that  c-\-di=a  —  bi, 

which  is  conjugate  to  a  +  bi,  q.e.d. 

234.  When  an  expression  is  written  in  the  form  a  +  bi, 
it  is  understood  that  a  apd  b  are  both  real. 

If  a  +  bi  =  0,  then  a  =  0  and  5  =  0. 

For,  if  a  +  bi  =  0,  then  a  =  —  bi. 

But  a  real  quantity  cannot  be  equal  to  an  imaginary- 
one  unless  both  are  zero. 

.-.  a  =  5  =  0. 

This  proposition  is  a  lemma  to  the  following. 

Two  complex  quantities  cannot  be  equal  to  one  another 
unless  their  real  and  their  imaginary  parts  are  respectively 
equal. 

For,  if  a  +  5i  =  c  -f  di, 

then  a  —  c  =  (d  —  5)* ; 

whence,  as  previously  proved, 

a  — c=0,  d  — 5=0, 
that  is  a  =  c  and  d  =  5.  q.e.d. 

EXAMPLES  LXIX. 

Simplify  each  of  the  following  expressions  by  reducing  it  either 
to  a  form  having  no  imaginary  part,  or  to  a  form  having  no  real 
part ;  or  if  it  have  both  real  and  imaginary  parts,  reduce  it  to  the 
typical  form  a  +  hi. 
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1+i 


4. 

9  +  i 
1-i 

'•  C^T 

5. 

3  +  2i 
2-6t 

'■  ('J.T- 

6. 

(1  +  17. 
2i-l 

••  m- 

14. 

1+i 
l-2< 

l  +  2< 

15. 

2-3i 
3  +  2i 

.  2  +  3i 
'^3-2t- 

•  1  +  i 

^'  T-i 

10.  (-3  +  20(3  +  20. 

11.  (6i+2)(16  +  60. 

12.  (J  +  }V3)». 
18.  (J-iiV3)«. 

16.  Write  the  equation  wliose  roots  are  1,  t,  —  i,  and  —  1. 

17.  Write  the  equation  whose  roots  are    1,  i  +  ii-y/S,  and 

18.  If  »  =-  }  +  iiy/S,  prove  that  1  +  «  +  «2  =  0. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 
Ratio.    Proportion.    Variation. 

235.  Defimtions.  The  relative  magnitude  of  two  quan- 
tities, me^usured  by  the  number  of  times  which  the  one 
contains  the  other,  is  called  their  ratio. 

Concrete  quantities  of  different  kinds  can  have  no 
ratio  to  one  another :  we  cannot,  for  example,  compare 
with  respect  to  magnitude  miles  and  tons,  or  shillings 
and  weeks. 

The  ratio  of  a  to  6  is  expressed  by  the  notation  a :  5  ; 
and  a  is  called  the  first  term,  and  h  the  second  term  of  the 
ratio. 

Sometimes  the  first  and  second  terms  of  a  ratio  are 
called  respectively  the  antecedent  and  the  conseqnent. 

It  is  clear  that  a  ratio  is  greater  than,  equal  to,  or 
less  than  unity,  according  as  its  first  term  is  greater  than, 
equal  to,  or  less  than  the  second. 

A  ratio  which  is  greater  than  unity  is  sometimes  called 
a  ratio  of  greater  inequality,  and  a  ratio  which  is  less  than 
unity  is  similarly  called  a  ratio  of  less  inequality. 

236.  Magnitudes  must  always  be  expressed  by  means 
of  numbers;  and  the  number  of  times  which  one  number 
is  contained  in  another  is  found  by  dividing  the  one  by 
the  other.     Hence 

a :  6  is  equal  to  ^« 

0 

Thus  ratios  can  be  expressed  as  frdctionB, 
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237.  A  fraction  is  unaltered  in  value  by  multiplying 
its  numerator  and  denominator  by  the  same  number. 
[Art.  158.] 

Hence  also  a  ratio  is  unaltered  in  value  by  multiplying 
each  of  its  terms  by  the  same  number. 

Thus  the  ratios 

2  :3,  6  :9and29n:39n 
are  all  equal  to  one  another. 

Again,  the  ratios  4:5,  7:9  and  11 :  15  are  equal  respectively  to 

36  :  45,  35  :  45  and  33  :  46. 

Hence  the  ratios  4:6,  7:9  and  11 :  16  are  in  descending  order 
of  magnitude. 

238.  A  ratio  is  altered  in  value  when  the  same  quan- 
tity is  added  to  each  of  its  terms. 

For  example,  by  adding  1,  10  and  100  to  each  of  the  terms  of 
the  ratio  4  :  5,  we  obtain  respectively  the  ratios 

5:6,  14:  15  and  104:  105; 

and  these  new  ratios  are  different  from  the  given  ratio  and  from 
each  other. 

Since 

|  =  1-J,  t  =  l-J,  H  =  l-TVandH4  =  l-T*y, 
we  see  that  by  adding  the  same  quantity  to  each  of  the  terms  of 
the  ratios  4 : 5,  a  new  ratio  is  obtained  which  becomes  more  nearly 
equal  to  unity  as  the  quantity  added  becomes  greater. 

This  is  a  particular  case  of  the  following  general  proposition. 

239.  Any  ratio  is  made  more  nearly  equal  to  unity  by 
adding  the  sam^  positive  quantity  to  each  of  its  term^. 

By  adding  x  to  each  term  of  the  ratio  a  :  6,  the  ratio 
{a  +  x):{h  +  x)  is  obtained.  We  have  to  show  that 
{a  +  x)/(b  +  x)  is  more  nearly  equal  to  1  than  is  a/h. 
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Now  ^^1  =  9^Z^, 


also  a±^_^^a-^ 

b-\-x  h  +  x 

and  it  is  clear  that  the  absolute  value  of  (a  —  6)/(6  +  a;) 
is  less  than  that  of  (a  --  h)/b,  for  the  numerators  are  the 
same  and  the  denominator  of  the  first  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  second :  this  proves  the  proposition. 

Now  when  a  is  greater  than  6,  a/h  is  greater  than  1, 
and  so  also  is  (a  +  a;)/(6  -|-  a?);  hence,  as  (a  +  a?)/(6  +  x) 
is  more  nearly  equal  to  unity  than  a/h  is,  it  follows  that 
(a  +  a;)/(6  +  x)  is  less  than  a/h. 

Thus  a  ratio  which  is  greater  than  unity  is  diminished 
hy  adding  the  same  positive  quantity  to  each  of  its  terms. 

If,  however,  a  is  less  than  6,  a/h  is  less  than  1,  and 
so  also  is  (a  +  ^)/(p  +  ^)\  but  (a  +  x)/{h  +  a)  is 
more  nearly  equal  to  unity  than  a/h  is,  and  therefore 
{a-\-x)/{h+  x)  is  greater  than  a/h. 

Thus  a  ratio  which  is  less  than  unity  is  increased  hy 
adding  the  same  positive  quantity  to  each  of  its  terms. 

Also,  when  x  is  very  great,  the  fraction  (a—h)/(h-\-x) 
is  very  small ;  and  we  can  make  (a  —  h)/(h-\-x)f  which 
is  the  difference  between  (a  +  x)/(h  +  x)  and  1,  as  small 
as  we  please  by  taking  x  sufl&ciently  great.  This  is  ex- 
pressed by  saying  that  the  limit  of  (a-\'X)/(b+x)  when  x 
is  very  great,  is  unity. 

240.   The  following  definitions  are  sometimes  required : 
The  ratio  of  the  product  of  the  first  terms  of  any 
number  of  ratios  to  the  product  of  their  second  terms 
is  called  the  ratio  oompounded  of  the  given  ratios. 
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Thus  ac :  hd  is  called  the  ratio  compounded  of  the 
ratios  a  :  h  and  c :  d. 

The  ratio  a^ :  b^  is  called  the  duplicate  ratio  of  a :  6. 

The  ratio  a^ :  b^  is  called  the  triplicate  ratio  of  a:b. 

The  ratio  -y/a :  -y/b  is  called  the  sub-duplicate  ratio  of 
a :  b, 

241.  Incommensurable  Numbers.  The  ratio  of  two  quan- 
tities cannot  always  be  expressed  by  the  ratio  of  two 
whole  numbers  ;  for  example,  the  ratio  of  a  diagonal  to  a 
side  of  a  square  cannot  be  so  expressed,  for  this  ratio  is 
-y/2,  and  we  cannot  find  any  fraction  which  is  exactly 
equal  to  ■y/2. 

When  the  ratio  of  two  quantities  cannot  be  exactly 
expressed  by  the  ratio  of  two  whole  numbers,  they  are 
said  to  be  incommensurable. 

Although  the  ratio  of  two  incommensurable  numbers 
cannot  be  found  exactly,  the  ratio  can  be  found  to  any 
degree  of  approximation  which  may  be  desired ;  and  the 
different  theorems  which  are  proved  with  respect  to  ratios 
of  commensurable  numbers  can  be  proved  to  be  true  also 
for  the  ratios  of  incommensurable  numbers. 

EXAMPLES  LXX. 

1.  Arrange  the  ratios  5  :  6,  7  :  8,  41 :  48,  and  31 :  36  in  descend- 
ing order  of  magnitude. 

2.  For  what  value  of  x  will  the  ratio  3  +  x :  4  +  a;  be  equal  to 
6:6? 

8.  For  what  value  of  x  will  the  ratio  15  +  a;:17  +  aj  be  equal 
to  i? 

4.  What  must  be  added  to  each  of  the  terms  of  3  :  4  to  make 
the  ratio  equal  to  26 :  32  ? 
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6.  Find  two  numbers  whose  ratio  to  one  another  is  5  : 6,  and 
whose  sum  is  121. 

6.  Two  numbers  are  in  the  ratio  3  to  8,  and  the  sum  of  their 
squares  is  3577 :  find  them. 

7.  What  is  the  ratio  of  x  to  w,  if  ^^  "^  ^^  =  2  ? 

^        305  — y 

8.  If  4x2  +  y2  =  4xy,  find  the  ratio  of  x  to  y. 

9.  Find  x :  y,  having  given  x*  +  6  y*  =  6  xy. 

10.  A  certain  ratio  will  be  equal  to  2 :  3  if  2  be  added  to  each 
of  its  terms,  and  it  will  be  equal  to  1 : 2  if  1  be  subtracted  from 
each  of  its  terms :  find  the  ratio. 

11.  Find  two  numbers  such  that  their  sum,  their  difference,  and 
the  sum  of  their  squares  are  as  7  : 1 :  75. 

12.  What  is  the  least  integer  which  must  be  added  to  the  terms 
of  the  ratio  9 :  23  in  order  to  make  it  greater  than  the  ratio  7 :  11  ? 

18.  Write  down  the  ratio  compounded  of  the  ratios  2:3  and 
15  :  16  ;  also  the  ratio  compounded  of  the  ratios  5 : 6  and  18 :  25. 

14.  Write  down  two  quantities  which  are  in  the  duplicate  ratio 
of  2x:3y. 

16.  Find  x  in  order  that  x  +  1 :  a;  +  4  may  be  the  duplicate 
ratio  of  3:5. 

16.  The  ages  of  two  persons  are  as  3 : 4  and  thirty  years  ago 
they  were  as  1 :  3,  what  are  their  present  ages  ? 

17.  Show  that,  if  from  each  term  of  a  ratio  the  inverse  of  the 
other  be  taken,  the  ratio  of  the  differences  will  be  equal  to  the 
original  ratio. 

18.  Show  that,  if  a  and  x  be  positive  and  a  >x,  then  a'  —  x^: 
a^  +  x^  will  be  greater  than  a  —  x\a-\-x> 
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PROPORTION. 

242.  Definition.  Four  quantities  are  said  to  be  propor- 
tional when  the  ratio  of  the  first  to  the  second  is  equal  to 
the  ratio  of  the  third  to  the  fourth. 

Thus  a,  by  c,  d  are  proportional,  if 

a:b  =  c:d. 

This  is  sometimes  expressed  by  the  notation 

a:b ::  c:  d, 

which  is  read  "a  is  to  6  as  c  is  to  d." 

The  first  and  fourth,  of  four  quantities  in  proportion, 
are  sometimes  called  the  extremes,  and  the  second  and 
third  of  the  quantities  are  called  the  means. 

"  243.   If  the  four  quantities  a,  b,  c,  d  are  proportional, 
we  have  by  definition 

-  —  £. 
b"  d 

Multiply  each  of  these  equals  by  bd ;  then 

ad  =  be. 

Thus  the  product  of  the  extremes  is  equal  to  the  product 
of  the  means. 

Conversely,  */  ad  =  be  then  a,  6,  c,  d  will  be  propor- 
tional. 

For,  if  ad  =  be, 

then  ad^bc,     .^  a^c^ 

bd     bd  b     d 

that  is  a:b=  c:d. 
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Thus,  if  aibsscid,  then ad=sbc; 

and  conversely  if 

ad  =s  be,  then  a:bssc:d. 

244L  It  follows  from  the  last  article  that  the  four  rela- 
tions 

a:b  =  c:dy 

a:  c=:b :  d, 

b  :a  =  d:  c, 

and  b  :  d=sa:  Cy 

are  all  true,  provided  that  ad  =  be. 

Hence  the  above  four  proportions  are  all  true,  when 
any  one  of  them  is  true. 

245.  If  a:b:=c:dy 

then  will  a  +  6:a  —  6  =  c  +  d:c  —  d. 

For  a  +  bia-'b^zc  +  diC'^d, 

if  (a  +  &)(c-d)  =  (a-6)(c  +  d), 

that  is,  if  a^  +  bC'-'ad  —  bd:=a<i'-'bc-\-ad'-  bd, 

or,  if  be  ss  ad. 

But  this  condition  is  satisfied,  since  a:b=ie:d. 

The  above  proposition  has  already  been  proved  in  Art. 
170,  Ex.  1. 

246.  Definitions.  Quantities  are  said  to  be  in  continued 
proportion  when  the  ratios  of  the  first  to  the  second,  of 
the  second  to  the  third,  of  the  third  to  the  fourth,  etc., 
are  all  equal. 
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Thus  a,  &,  c,  d,  etc.,  are  in  continued  proportion  if 
o:6  =  &:c  =  c:d,  etc., 

thatis,  if  f  =  5  =  2^g^ 

oca 

If  a:b  =  b:c,  then  6  is  called  the  mean  proportional 
between  a  and  c ;  also  c  is  called  the  third  proportional  to 
a  and  6. 

247.  If  a,  6,  c  be  in  continued  proportion,  we  have 

a  __b 
b-c' 
.«.  b^=iacy  or  6=  Vac. 
Thus  the  mean  proportional  between  two  given  quantities 
is  the  square  root  of  their  product. 

Also  rx^  =  -x^ 

b      b     c     0 

. ,    ,  .  a^     a 

that  is  7^  =  — 

b^      c 

Hence  a  :  c  =  a^ :  6^. 

Thus,  i/  ^^ree  quantities  are  in  continued  proportion  the 
ratio  of  the  first  to  the  third  is  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the 
first  to  the  second. 

248.  It  is  often  very  convenient  to  represent  a  ratio 
by  a  single  letter,  as  in  Art.  170.  The  following  are 
additional  examples : 

Ex.  1.  If     o :  &  =  c :  d, 
then  a«  +  a6:c2  +  cd=:62_2a6:d2-2cd.  • 

Let  -  =  a; ;  then  also  -  =  x. 

h  d 
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Hence  a  =  &«,  and  c  =  dx. 

Also  62  _  2afo  ^  &2  -  26^3;^  68(1  -  2g)  ^  6^^ 

d^-2cd     d^-2d^     d2(l--2x)      (P* 

Hence  «!+^^  =  ^Zl2a6, 

that  is  a-^  +  a6 :  c^  +  cd  =  62  _  2  a6 :  <P  -  2  cd. 

Ex.  2.   If  a :  6  =  c :  d  =  e :/,  show  that 

a8  +  c«  +  e8  :  68  +  d*  +/8  =  ace :  6df. 
Let  a/6  =  x ;  then  c/d  =  x  and  e//  =  x. 

Hence  a  =  6x,  c  =  dx,  and  e  =  /x ; 

^    flS  ■!■  c«  +  c»  ^  6«x8  +  d»x8  +  /8x»  ^  j^ 

And  ace^6x.dx./x^^ 

6d/  6d/ 

g^  +  c^  +  g"  __  ace 
6»  +  d«+/8~6d/ 
that  is  a»  +  c»  +  €«:  68  +  d*  +/«  =  ac€ :  6d/. 


Hence 


Ex.  8.  Show  that,  if 

x:26  +  2c-a=y:2c  +  2a-6  =  2f:2a  +  26-c, 
then  will  a:2y  +  2«-x  =  6:2«  +  2x-y  =  c:2x  +  2y-a?, 

We  have       ^ = ^ = ^ • 

26  +  2c-a     2c  +  2a-6     2a  +  26-c 

Put  A.  for  each  of  these  equal  fractions ;  then 

X  =  A.(2  6  +  2  c  -  a),  y  =  A(2  c  +  2  a  -  6), 
af  =  A(2a  +  26-c). 

Hence  2y  +  20  —  x  =  9aA,  and  similarly 

2«  +  2x-y  =  9  6\  and  2x+2y-2f  =  9cA. 
a  6  c 


Whence 


2y  +  2j?~x     20  +  2x-y     2x  +  2y-z 
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249.  The  definition  of  proportion  given  in  Euclid  is 
as  follows:  Four  quantities  are  proportional,  when  if 
any  equimultiples  be  taken  of  the  first  and  the  third,  and 
also  any  equimultiples  of  the  second  and  the  fourth,  the 
multiple  of  the  third  is  always  greater  than,  equal  to,  or 
less  than  the  multiple  of  the  fourth,  according  as  the 
multiple  of  the  first  is  greater  than,  equal  to,  or  less  than 
the  multiple  of  the  second. 

If  the  four  quantities  a,  h,  c,  d  satisfy  the  algebraical 
test  of  proportionality,  we  have 

therefore,  for  all  values  of  m  and  n, 

ma  __  mc 
nb      nd 
Hence 

mc^^  or  <nd,  according  as  ma  >=  or  <  nb. 

Thus  a,  6,  c,  d  satisfy  also  Euclid's  test  of  proportionality. 

Next,  suppose  that  a,  6,  c,  d  satisfy  Euclid's  definition 
of  proportion. 

If  a  and  b  are  commensurable,  so  that  a:b:=m:ny 
where  m  and  n  are  whole  numbers  ;  then 


a_ 

b^ 

m 

•.  na  = 

mb. 

But,  Euclid's  definition  of  the  proportion  a:b=:c:d 
asserts  that 

nc  >==  or  <  md,  according  as  wa  >  =  or  <  mb, 

z 
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Hence,  as  na  =  mb,  we  must  have 

^  —  ^  —  ?^. 
'  '  d      n      b 

Thus  a,  6,  c,  d  satisfy  the  algebraical  definition. 

If  a  and  b  are  incommensurable  we  cannot  find  two 
w^AoZe  numbers  m  and  w  such  that  a:b  =m:n.  But,  if 
we  take  any  multiple  na  of  a,  this  must  lie  between  two 
consecutive  multiples,  say  mb  and  (m  + 1)6,  of  b,  so  that 

na  >  m6  and  wa <  (m  + 1)6. 

Hence,  by  the  definition, 

nc  >  md  and  ?ic  <  (m  +  l)cZ ; 

.-.  -;>—  and  -< — i — 

d      n  d         n 

Hence  both  a/b  and  c/d  lie  between 

??^  and  ^?Jll. 
n  n 

Thus  the  difference  between  a/b  and  c/d  is  less  than  1/n ; 
and  as  this  is  the  case  however  great  n  may  be,  a/b 
must  be  equal  to  c/d 

EXAMPLES  LXXI. 

1.  Show  that,  if  a:b::c:d,  then 

(i.)  ac:hd::c^:cP. 
(ii.)  ab:cd::a^:c^. 
(iii.)  a2.c2::a2_6a:ca-d2. 

2.  Show  that,  if  a:b  =  c:d,  then 

2a+3c:3a  +  2c  =  26  +  3d:36+2(?. 
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8.   U  a:b::  a  +  c:h  +  df  then 

c:d::c  -{■  a:d  +  b. 

4.  U  a:h  =  c:d,  then 

la  -\-  mb :  pa -\-  qb  —  lc  +  mdipc-h  qd. 

5.  Show  that,  if  3a-66:3c-6d  =  5a  +  36:6c  +  3d, 
then  a:b  =  c:d, 

6.  Find  a  mean  proportional  to  a^b  and  abK 

7.  Find  a  mean  proportional  to  (a  +  6)2  and  (a  —  by, 

8.  Find  a  third  proportional  to  a  and  o^ ;  also  to 

(a  -  by  aQd  a^  -  b\ 

9.  If  a :  6 : :  c :  d,  then  will  a&  +  cd  be  a  mean  proportional 
between 

a^  +  c2  and  62  4.  ^. 

10.   Show  that,  if  a :  6 : :  c :  d,  then 

(i.)  a:a  +  c::a+6:a  +  6  +  c  +  «i. 
(u.)  a2  +  a6  -t-  62-.  a2  -  a6  +  62 : :  c2  +  cd  +  (i^:  c2  -  cd  +  d^. 


(iii.)  a  +  6  :  c  +  d : :  VoM^ :  Vc*  +  ^2. 

(iv.)  Va2  +  62:  Vc2-qr^::  ^a8_,.68:^c3-t-d8. 

(v.)  a2c  +  ac2 :  62d  +  6(|2 : :  (a  +  c)8 :  (6  +  d)8. 

(vi.)  \/a«  +  6« :  v^c«  +  d" : :  v^o'  -  6'' :  >7c»-  -  (?". 

11.  If  ?  =  2^  =  ?,  then  will  ^±l  =  2M:^  =  £Ji^,  and  also 

a     b     c  a4-6     6  +  cc  +  a 

(a2  +  62  +  c2)(x2  +  y2  ^  ^.i)  _  (^ja.  4.  6y  +  czy, 

12.  Show  that,  if 

6g  —  cy  _  ex  —  qg  _  gy  —  6g 
a       ""       6  c 

then  will  5  =  1^  =  £. 

a     6     c 
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13.   Show  that,  if        flT  +  (^)^  =  2^ 


then  will  a:b  =  c:d. 


14.   Show  that,  if 

lx(^ny  —  mz),  my(lz  —  nx)  and  m(mx  —  ly) 
be  equal  and  not  zero,  then  will 

mn  +  nZ+  lm  =  0  and  yz  +  zx  -\-  xy  =  0. 


15.  Show  that,  if 


ji = y =_ 


b  +  c  —  a     c-\-a  —  b     a-{-b  —  c 
then  will  (6  —  c)x  +  (c  —  a)y  +  (o  —  &)«  =  0. 

16.  Show  that,  if  a:b  =  c:d  =  e:f,  then 

a3  ^  fj2c  ^  ace :  6*  +  b^d  +  6<2/: :  ace  +  ac^  +  c» :  bdf-\-  6(P  +  cP. 

17.  If  a :  X : :  6  :  y : :  c :  2f,  prove  that 

18.  Show  that,  if  a:b=pa  —  qcpb  —  qd,  then  will 

c:d  =  pa  -i-  qcipb  +  qd. 

19.  Show  that,  if  aib  =  c:d,  then 

^  +  L%^  +  ^  =  «6:«l. 
bade 

20.  If4a-6:4a  +  6::l:2,  find  the  value  of 

7a  +  36:7a-3  6. 

21.  If  xy  +  3 :  xar  +  I  =  y2  +  3  :  yar  +  1, 
show  that  x  =  y  or  y  =  Sz, 

22.  Show  that,  if  a  +  ft— c:c  +  <i  +  a  =  a  —  c:2d, 
then  b:a  —  c  =  a-\-c  —  d:2d. 

23.  Show  that,  if  x  —  z:y  —  z  =  x^:y^y 

then  X  -t-  « :  y  +  2?  =  a;^  +  2  xy :  y2  4.  2  xy. 
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34.   Show  that,  if  a(y  -  «)+&(«  -  x)-\-  c(x  -y)  =  0, 

then  y  —  z:b  —  c  =  z  —  z:c  —  a^x  —  yia  —  b. 

25.   Show  that,  if  a:b::c:d, 

then  will  a^  +  6'  +  c^  +  d^ :  (a  +  6)2  +  (c  +  d)^  : :  (a  +  c)2 

+  (6  +  d)2:(a  +  6  +  c+d)2. 

VARIATION. 

250.  When  any  substance  is  sold  at  a  fixed  price  per 
pound,  the  cost  of  any  amount  of  it  is  so  related  to  its 
weight  that  when  the  weight  is  doubled  the  cost  is  also 
doubled,  when  the  weight  is  halved  the  cost  is  also 
halved,  and  so  on,  the  ratio  of  any  two  values  of  the  cost 
being  equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  corresponding  weights. 
When  two  quantities  are  related  in  this  way  they  are 
said  to  vary  as  one  another. 

Definition.  One  magnitude  is  said  to  vary  as  another 
when  the  two  are  so  related  that  the  ratio  of  any  two 
values  of  the  one  is  equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  correspond- 
ing values  of  the  other. 

Thus,  if  ttj,  azj  be  any  two  measures  of  one  of  the 
quantities,  and  6i,  62?  ^^  the  corresponding  measures  of 
the  other,  we  have 

^  =  -^  and  therefore  ^  =  -2. 
a2     &2  ^1      ^2 

Hence  the  measures  of  corresponding  vahies  of  the  two 
magnitudes  are  always  in  the  same  ratio. 

251.  The  symbol  qc  is  used  for  the  words  varies  as; 
thus  AazBis  read  "  A  varies  as  B.^' 
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If  aoch,  the  ratio  a :  &  is  constant ;  and  if  we  put  m 
for  this  constant  ratio,  we  have 

0 

To  find  the  constant  m  in  any  case  it  is  only  necessary 
to  know  one  set  of  corresponding  values  of  a  and  b. 

For  example,  if  a  k  6,  and  a  is  10  when  &  is  2,  we  have 

a  =  mb;    .•.  10  =  w  x  2 ;    .•.!»  =  6. 
Hence  a  =  6  6. 

252.  Definitions.  One  quantity  is  said  to  vary  inversely 
as  another  when  the  first  varies  as  the  reciprocal  of  the 
second. 

Thus  a  varies  inversely  as  &,  if  ax-,  that  is  if  a  =  m  x  -,  or 

One  quantity  is  said  to  vary  as  two  others  jointly,  when 
the  first  varies  as  the  product  of  the  two  others. 

Thus  a  varies  as  b  and  c  jointly  if  acchc,  that  is  if  a  =  mbc. 

One  quantity  is  said  to  vary  directly  as  a  second  and 
inversely  as  a  third,  when  the  ratio  of  the  first  to  the 
product  of  the  second  and  the  reciprocal  of  the  third  is 
constant. 

Thus  a  is  said  to  vary  directly  as  b  and  inversely  as  c,  if 

a :  6  X  -  is  constant,  that  is  if  a  =  m-,  where  m  is  a  constant, 
c  c 

In  all  the  different  cases  of  variation  defined  above, 
the  constant  will  be  determined  when  any  one  set  of 
corresponding  values  is  given. 
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For  example,  if  a  varies  as  b  and  inversely  as  c,  and  a  is  6  when 
&  is  2  and  c  is  9,  we  have 

h  2 

a^m-j  and  therefore  6  =  m  — 

c  9 

Hence  m  =  27,  and  therefore  a  =  27  — 

c 


Theorem.  If  a  depends  only  on  b  and  c,  and  if 
a  varies  as  b  when  c  is  constant,  and  varies  as  c  when  b  is 
constant ;  then  when  both  b  and  c  vary,  a  will  vary  as  be. 

Let  a,  6,  c ;  a',  6',  c  and  a",  6',  c'  be  three  sets  of  corre- 
sponding values. 

Then,  since  c  is  the  same  in  the  first  and  second 


a 

b 

b' 

(i-) 

Also,  since  6' 

is  the 

same  in  the  second  and  third 

cases. 

we  have 

a' 

—  ^ 

a" 

c 

c' 

(ii.) 

Hence, 

from 

(i) 

and  (ii.). 

a 
a' 

be 
'  b'c'' 

that  is 

a 
a"~ 

be 
■  b'e'' 

which  proves  the  theorem. 

The  following  are  examples  of  the  above  proposition : 
The  cost  [C]  of  a  quantity  of  meat  varies  as  the  price  per 
pound  [P]  if  the  weight  [  TT]  is  constant,  and  the  cost  varies  as 
the  weight  if  the  price  per  pound  is  constant;  hence,  by  the 
proposition,  when  both  the  weight  and  the  price  per  pound  change, 
the  cost  varies  as  the  product  of  the  weight  and  the  price. 
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Thus,  if  C  cc  P,  when  W  is  constant, 

and  C  ac  W,  when  P  is  constant ; 

then  C  <x  PW,  when  both  P  and  W  change. 

Again  the  area  [^]  of  a  triangle  varies  as  the  base  [5]  when 
the  height  [^0]  is  constant;  the  area  also  varies  as  the  height 
when  the  base  is  constant;  hence,  when  both  the  base  and  the 
height  change,  the  area  will  vary  as  the  base  and  height  jointly. 

Thus,  if  Ace  B,  when  H  is  constant ; 

and  if  Aac  H^  when  B  is  constant ; 

then  A  a  BH,  when  both  B  and  H  change. 

Again,  the  pressure  [P]  of  a  gas  varies  as  the  density  [Z>] 
when  the  absolute  temperature  [7]  is  constant;  the  pressure  also 
varies  as  the  absolute  temperature  when  the  density  is  constant ; 
hence,  when  both  density  and  temperature  change,  the  pressure 
will  vary  as  the  product  of  the  density  and  temperature. 

Thus  PccDT, 

Ex.  1.   If  ^  ac  B,  and  if  also  Ace  C;  then  will  B  cc  C. 

For,  since  Ace  B,  we  have  A  =  inB,  where  m  is  some  constant. 

And,  since  ^  oc  O,  we  have  A  =  nC,  where  n  is  some  constant. 

-  Hence  B  = —0^  where   —  is  some  constant;    and  therefore 
Bee  a 

Ex.  a.   If  O  «  WP,  then  will  Wx-- 

For,  since  C cc  WP^  we  have  C  —  m-  WP^  where  m  is  some 

constant. 

1   O  1  C 

Hence  Tr=—  — ,  where  —  is  some  constant ;  therefore  Wee—, 

mP  m  P 

Ex.  8.  The  pressure  of  a  gas  varies  jointly  as  its  density  and  its 
absolute  temperature ;  also  when  the  density  is  1  and  the  tempera^ 
ture  300,  the  pressure  is  15.  What  is  the  pressure  when  the 
density  is  3  and  the  temperature  is  320  ? 
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Since  P<x  TD, 

we  have  P  =  m  TD, 

where  m  is  some  constant 

Also,  by  the  conditions  of  the  problem, 
15  =  w  X  300  X  1 ; 
.-.  m  =  ^. 
.-.  P=^TD, 
Hence  when  Z>  is  3  and  T  is  320,  we  have 
P  =  ^V  X  320  X  3 
=  48. 

EXAMPLES  LXXII. 

1.  A  varies  as  B,  and  ^  is  5  when  P  is  3 ;  what  is  A  when 
J?  is  5  ? 

2.  W  varies  inversely  as  P,  and  TT  is  4  when  P  is  15 ;  what 
is  W  when  P  is  12  ? 

8.  If  X  oc  y  and  y  x  z,  then  will  xz  a  y\ 

4.  If  x'*  a  y  and  z^  a  y,  then  will  xzccy. 

5.  If  X oc  -  and  w  a  -»  then  will  xccz. 

y  ^ 

6.  -4  varies  as  B  and  C  jointly ;  also  -4  =  4  when  B  =  2  and 
(7  =  6:  find  the  value  of  A  when  P  =  2  and  0  =  9. 

7.  A  varies  as  B  and  inversely  as  C;  also  -4  =  2  when  P  =  3 
and  (7  =  4:  find  the  value  of  B  when  ^  =  6  and  0  =  3. 

8.  The  area  of  a  circle  varies  as  the  square  of  its  radius,  and 
the  area  of  a  circle  whose  radius  is  10  feet  is  314.159  square  feet. 
What  is  the  area  of  a  circle  whose  radius  is  12  feet  ? 

9.  The  volume  of  a  sphere  varies  as  the  cube  of  its  radius,  and 
the  volume  of  a  sphere  whose  radius  is  1  foot  is  4.188  cubic  feet. 
What  is  the  volume  of  a  sphere  whose  radius  is  3  feet  ? 
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10.  The  velocity  of  a  falling  body  varies  as  the  time  during 
which  it  has  fallen  from  rest,  and  the  velocity  at  the  end  of  two 
seconds  is  64.    What  is  the  velocity  at  the  end  of  five  seconds  ? 

11.  The  distance  through  which  a  heavy  body  falls  from  rest 
varies  as  the  square  of  the  time  it  falls,  and  a  body  falls  through 
144  feet  in  three  seconds.    How  far  does  it  fall  in  two  seconds  ? 

12.  Given  that  the  area  of  a  circle  varies  as  the  square  of  its 
radius,  show  that  a  circle  of  5  feet  radius  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  a 
circle  of  3  feet  radius  and  another  of  4  feet  radius. 

18.  The  volume  of  a  gas  varies  as  the  absolute  temperature  and 
inversely  as  the  pressure.  Also  when  the  pressure  is  15  and  the 
temperature  280  the  volume  is  1  cubic  foot ;  what  is  the  volume 
when  the  pressure  is  20  and  the  temperature  300  ? 

14.  If  a^  —  h^  varies  as  c^,  and  if  c  =  2  when  a  =  5  and  6  =  3: 
find  the  equation  between  a,  6,  and  c,  and  show  that  6  is  a  mean 
proportional  between  a  —  2  c  and  a  +  2  c. 

15.  The  volume  of  a  right  circular  cone  varies  jointly  as  its 
height  and  the  square  of  the  radius  of  its  base ;  and  the  volume  of 
a  cone  7  feet  high  with  a  base  whose  radius  is  3  feet  is  66  cubic 
feet.  Find  the  volume  of  a  cone  0  feet  high  with  a  base  whose 
radius  is  14  feet. 

16.  The  volume  of  a  sphere  varies  as  the  cube  of  its  radius  ;  if 
three  spheres  of  radii  6,  8,  and  10  inches  respectively  be  melted  and 
formed  into  a  single  sphere,  find  its  radius. 

17.  The  distance  of  the  offing  at  sea  varies  as  the  square  root  of 
the  height  of  the  eye  above  the  sea  level,  and  the  distance  is  3  miles 
when  the  height  is  6  feet ;  find  the  distance  when  the  height  is  60 
yards. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  EXAMPLES     V. 

A.   1.   If  ?;;^  =  5^  =  -  =  1,  find  the  numerical  value  of 
3        4       2 

(a-6)2  +  (6-c)2  4-(c-o)a. 

2.  Divide 

9a268  -  12a*6  +  366  +  2am  +  4,c^  -  11  a¥  by  368  +  40*  -  2a62. 

8.   Find  the  H.  C.  F.  of  1  -  x  -  x^  +  x^  and  1  -  «*  -  iC«  -  x\ 


4.   Simplify 


o  +  a6"i  +  14-6-1 


5.  A  person  bought  15  ducks  and  12  geese  for  $26.25 ;  and  the 
prices  were  such  that  2  more  ducks  could  be  bought  for  $4.50,  than 
geese  for  $5.    What  was  the  price  of  a  duck  ? 

6.  Show  that  the  difference  of  the  roots  of  the  equation 
x2  -  jjx  +  3  =  0  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  roots  of  the  equa- 
tion x2  -  Spx  +  2^)2  +  g  =  0. 

7.  What  is  the  least  integer  which  must  be  added  to  the  terms 
of  the  ratio  3  : 4  to  make  it  greater  than  the  ratio  19 :  21  ? 

8.  Show  that,  if  a  +  6,  6  +  c,  c  +  a  are  in  continued  proportion, 
then  6  +  c:c  +  a;:c  —  a:a  —  6. 

B.   1.   Find  the  value  of 

(xy  +  VI  -  x2  VI  -  2^2)  ^  (a; VI  -  y^  -  y  Vl  -  x2), 
when  X  =  I,  y  =  f . 
2.   Multiply  x2  +  (a  -  l)x  +  a  +  1  by  (a  -  l)x  -  o2  _  a  -  1. 

8.   Find  the  factors  of 

(i.)  x8-13x2y  +  42xy2, 
(ii.)  (a  +  26  +  3c)2-4(a  +  6-c)«, 
and  (iii.)  x2  -  4xy  +  4y2  _  9. 

4.   Simplify  —^      +-A«     +     4xL 
x-2y     x  +  2y     4y^-x^ 
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6.   Solve  the  equations : 

10         3  10 


(i.) 


X      x-\-2     x+l 


(ii.)  x4-y  +  V(«  +  y)=121 
a;2__y2  =  2lJ  * 

6.  If  X  H-  -  =  1  and  y  +  -  =  1,  prove  that  ar  +  -  =  1,  and  that 

y  z  X 

xyz  4-1=0. 

7.  Find  the  square  root  of 

9x8  -  12x*y2  +  30x8y8  +  4x2y*  -  20xyS  +  25 y«. 

8.  Find  two  numbers  such  that  their  sum,  their  difference,  and 
the  sum  of  their  squares  are  as  3  : 1 :  15. 

9.  li  a:b  :  :  c:df  show  that 


la  +w»6  :lc+md::  Va»  +  b'^d  :  \/a^^fdP. 

C.     1.   Subtract  a  -  2(6  -  c)  from  3  {6  +  2(a  -  c)  -  5(a  -  6)}. 

a.   Multiply  a4-6  +  -  +  - by  a-6  +  --—- 
a      &  a      b 

8.  Multiply  ^f^  +  ^^^,^  by  27 (a  -  6),  and  divide 
9(a^  —  6^) 

9a2-1652  ,     3a~46 
a+6         ^    a2-62* 

4.  lta  =  y-\-z,  b  =  z-\-XyC  =  x+y,  then 

a2  +  62  4.  c2  _  6c  -  ca  -  a6  =  x2  H-  y2  H-  «2  -  ya;  _  2JX  -  xy. 

5.  Find  the  square  root  of 

a^  +  4  ay^  +  10  aV  +  12  aM  +  Oy*. 

6.  If  x  =  2  +  V2»provethat  (x-l)(x-2)  =  x. 

7.  A  and  ^  start  simultaneously  from  two  towns  to  meet  each 
other ;  A  travels  two  miles  an  hour  slower  than  B^  and  they  meet 
in  seven  hours ;  if  B  had  travelled  one  mile  an  hour  faster  than  he 
did  and  A  at  only  half  his  previous  pace,  they  would  have  met  in 
nine  hours.    Find  the  distance  between  the  towns. 
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8.   If  a(y  +  z)=  h{z  +  a;)  =  c(x  +  y)  ;  then 

y  —  z    _    z  —  X    _  __^_zJL. 
a(6  —  c)     6(c  —  a)     c(a  —  6) 

D.    1.   Show  that  (^5|-y-r^±|!y  =  4a6(a2  +  62). 

a.   Divide 

«*-2  6jB8-(a2-62)a;2  4-2a36«-a262  by  a;' -  (o  +  6)x  +  a6. 

8.   Find  the  L. CM.  of 

x2-7a;  +  12,  3x2-6x-9  and  2ic8 -6aj2- 8aj. 

4.   Si.pU^     Jl4^{l,|M^}. 


x«     2y  H-  z^ 
Solve  the  equations : 


(iO  '-^-'-^  =  3.4-14. 

(ii.)  y2_a;y  =  15) 
a;2  +  icy  =  14  i 

6.  The  fore-wheel  of  a  carriage  makes  64  revolutions  more  than 
the  hind-wheel  in  travelling  one  mile,  and  the  sum  of  the  revolu- 
tions made  by  each  in  a  journey  of  10  miles  is  7040 :  find  the  cir- 
cumference of  each  wheel. 

7.  Divide  2a;*  -  17a;y*  +  17a;*y  -  15y*  by  2a;*  -  15y*. 

8.  Prove  that  if  the  ratios  a :  a,  6 :  /3,  and  ciy  are  all  equal, 
then  each  is  equal  to  the  ratio  a4-&  +  c:oH-/3  +  7. 

E.  1.   Simplify  the  expression 
2{x  -  2a  -  f  (a;  -  a)+  a}  -\{(x  -  a)-(a-h)-\-y -h], 

%.  Divide  2  a^x^  _  2(3  6  -  4  c) (&  -  c)tf^  +  ahxy  by  a«H-2(6-c)y. 

8.  Find  the  factors  of  the  following  expressions  : 
(i.)  4a26*-16a*62,  (ii.)  a;2_26x-87,  and  (iii.)  Sx^-xy-lOy^. 
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4.  Show  that 

1        I        1        ,        1       ^/     1      ,      1      ^      1     Y 
{y-z)'^    (ji-xy    (x-yy    \y-z    z-x    x-y) 

5.  A  man  bought  a  number  of  articles  for  $  108.  If  he  had  got 
five  more  for  the  same  money  each  would  have  cost  24  cents  less 
than  it  did ;  how  many  did  he  buy  ? 

6.  Multiply  y/(x  -d)-\-y/a-y/x by  ^/(x -  a) -  V«  +  V*- 

7.  Show  that  the  mean  proportional  between  x^  — -  and  tfi 

1  y"  « 

IS  icy 

xy 

8.  It  a:b:  :c:d,  show  that 

o2  +  62  .  c2  +  (fi  :  :  (a  +  by  :  (c  +  d)^ 

•F.   1.   Multiply  a-6  +  c-d  by  a-\-  b-c-\-d. 
2.   Divide  ««  +  6«  +  c^  +  3(6  +  c)(c  +  a)(a  4-  &)  by  a  +  6  +  c. 
8.   FindtheH.C.F.  of  x8-19a;  +  30and6a:8_i9a.2^36.    For 
what  values  of  x  will  both  expressions  vanish  ? 

4.  Show  that  f«+-^V-f«^Y=8«5i«i±^. 

6.   Solve  the  equations : 

(\  \  Qa;~7  _  6(a;  -  1)  ^  1 
^''^  9a; +  6      12a; +  8      2' 

(ii.)  4a;  +  6y=   S^^ 

'  =  lir 


6.   Simplify 


4a2+9a;y  +  9y2: 
2V(i)+3va) 

iv(4)-Jva)' 


and  a;  V  ><  (  —  )  "^  {«"  V^- 


7.  Pind  the  square  root  of 

xi2  -  6a;W  +  13a;8  -  14a^  +  10a;*  -  4x2  +  1. 

8.  If  a  :  6  :  :  c  :  d,  show  that  aH^  :  68(f2  .  .  ^6  +  c«  :  6»  +  d*. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 
Aeithmbtical  Progression. 

254.  Def.  A  series  of  quantities  is  said  to  be  in  Arith- 
metical Progression  when  the  difference  between  any  term 
and  the  preceding  one  is  the  same  throughout  the  series. 

Thus  a,  b,  c,  d,  etc.,  are  in  Arithmetical  Progression 
(A.P.)  if  b  —  a  =  c  —  b  =  d  —  Cf  etc. 

The  difference  between  each  term  of  an  A.P.  and  the 
preceding  term  is  called  the  oonmion  difference. 

The  following  are  examples  of  arithmetical  progressions : 


1, 

3, 

6, 

7, 

etc., 

2, 

6, 

10, 

14, 

etc., 

», 

8, 

7, 

6, 

etc., 

and 

3,     - 

-1, 

-6, 

-», 

etc. 

In  the  first  series  the 

common 

difference  is  2, 

in 

the  second 

series  it  is  4, 

in  the  third  it  is 

— 1,  and  in 

the  last  it 

iS' 

-4. 

255.  If  the  first  term  of  an  arithmetical  progression 
be  a,  and  the  common  difference  d,  then 

the  2d    term  will  he  a  +  d, 
the  3d    term  will  be  a  +  2  d, 
the  4th  term  will  be  a  +  3  d, 

and  so  on,  the  coefficient  of  d  being  always  less  by  unity 
than  the  number  giving  the  position  of  the  term  in  the 
series. 
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Thus  the  nth  term  is 

a  +  {n'-  l)d. 

We  can  therefore  write  down  any  term  of  an  A.P. 
when  the  first  term  and  the  common  difference  are  given. 

For  example,  in  the  A.P.  whose  first  term  is  6  and  whose  com- 
mon difference  is  3, 

the  9th  term  is  5 -f  (9-1)3  =  29, 
and  the  27th  term  is  6  +(27  - 1)3  =  83. 

258.  When  any  two  terms  of  an  A.P.  are  given,  we 
can  find  the  first  term  and  the  common  difference,  and 
therefore  any  other  term  of  the  series. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  10th  term  of  an  A. P.  is  25  and 
the  15th  term  is  5. 

Let  the  first  term  be  a  and  the  common  difference  d. 

Then  the  10th  term  will  be  a  +  9  d  and  the  15th  term  will  be 
a +  14(2. 

Hence  a  +  9  d  =  26, 

and  a  +  14  d  =  5. 

By  subtraction  5  d  =  —  20 ; 

.-.  d  =  -4. 

Then  a  =  26  -  9d  =  26  -  9(-  4)=  61. 

Thus  the  series  is  61,  57,  53,  etc. 

Ex.  The  12th  term  of  an  A.P.  is  16  and  the  19th  term  is  36  ; 
find  the  30th  term. 

Let  the  first  term  be  a  and  the  common  difference  d. 
Then  the  12th  term  will  be  a  +  11  d  and  the  19th  term  will  be 
a+  18(2. 

Hence,  by  the  conditions  of  the  problem, 
a  +  ll(2  =  15, 
a +18(2  =  36. 
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By  subtraction  7  d  =  21 ; 

.-.  d  =  3. 
Then  o  =  15  -  lid  =  15  -  33  =-  18. 

Hence  the  30th  term        =  a  +  29d  =  -  18  +  29  x  3  =  60. 

257.  When  three  quantities  are  in  arithmetical  pro- 
gression, the  middle  one  is  called  the  Arithmetic  Mean  of 
the  other  two. 

Thus,  if  a,  6,  c  are  in  A.P.,  b  is  the  arithmetic  mean  of 
a  and  c. 
By  the  definition  of  arithmetical  progression,  we  have 

b  —a  =:c  — 6; 

Thus  the  arithmetic  mean  of  any  two  quantities  is  half 
their  sum. 

258.  When  any  number  of  quantities  are  in  arith- 
metical progression,  all  the  intermediate  terms  may  be 
called  arithmetic  means  of  the  two  extreme  terms. 

Between  any  two  given  quantities  any  number  of 
arithmetic  means  may  be  inserted. 

For  example,  to  insert  four  arithmetic  means  between  10  and  25. 
We  have  to  find  an  A. P.  with  four  terms  between  10  and  25,  so 
that  10  is  the  first  and  25  is  the  sixth  term  of  an  A.F. 
Let  d  be  the  common  difference. 
Then  the  6th  term  is  10  +  5(i; 

.-.  10  +  5d  =  25; 
.-.  d  =  3. 
Thus  the  series  is 

10,        13,        16,        19,        22,        25; 
and  the  required  arithmetic  means  between  10  and  25  are 
13,        16,        19,        22. 
2a 
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We  now  consider  the  most  general  case,  namely  to 
insert  n  arithmetic  means  between  a  and  6. 

We  have  to  find  an  A.P.  with  n  terms  between  a  and 
h,  so  that  a  is  the  first  and  h  is  the  (n  +  2)th  term  of 
the  A.P. 
Let  d  be  the  common  difference. 
Then  the  (n  +  2)th  term  is  a  +  (n  +  l)(i ; 
.-.  a  +  (n  +  l)d  =  6, 
.-.   (n  +  l)(l=6  — a; 

.     ,     h  —  a 

,\  a  = -• 

n  +  1 

Thus  the  series  is 

n  +  1  Ti  +  1  n  +  l 

and  the  arithmetic  means  required  are 


n  +  l              n  +  l  n  +  l  n  +  l 
that  is, 

na-^-b  (n  — l)a  +  26  (n  — 2)a  +  36  ^^^     a  +  nb 

n  +  l'            n  +  l         '  n  +  l         '  *"'     n  +  l" 

EXAMPLES    LXXIII. 

1.  Find  the  30th  terms  of  each  of  the  following  arithmetical 
progressions : 

(i.)  3,  5,  7,  etc.  (ii.)  1,  5,  9,  etc.  (iii.)  12,  9,  6,  etc. 

(i^O  h  h  h  etc-  (▼•)  o  +  ft,  a,  a  -  b,  etc. 

2.  Find  the  last  term  of  each  of  the  following  series : 

(i.)  3,  6,  9,  etc.,  to  24  terms.  (iv.)  14,  46,  78,  etc.,  to  12  terms, 
(ii.)  6,  9,  13,  etc.,  to  30  terms,  (v.)  6,  8|,  11  J,  etc.,  to  14  terms, 
(iii.)  6,  6,  4,  etc.,  to  10  terms.      (vi.)  |,  —J,  —J,  etc.,  to 25  terms. 
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8.   The  10th  term  of  an  A.P.  is  6  and  the  6th  term  is  10.     Find 
the  first  term. 

4.   The  12th  term  of  an  A.P.  is  15  and  the  20th  term  is  25. 
Find  the  common  difference. 

6.   The  7th  term  of  an  A.P.  is  5  and  the  12th  term  is  30.     Find 
the  common  difference. 

6.  The  3d  term  of  an  A.P.  is  40  and  the  13th  term  is  25.     Find 
the  first  term. 

7.  What  is  the  10th  term  of  the  A.P.  whose  first  term  is  7  and 
whose  third  term  is  13  ? 

8.  What  is  the  12th  term  of  the  A.P.  whose  first  term  is  20  and 
whose  6th  term  is  10  ? 

9.  The  3d  term  of  an  A.P.  is  10  and  the  14th  term  is  54.    Find 
the  20th  term. 

10.  The  7th  term  of  an  A.P.  is  5  and  the  5th  term  is  7.    What 
is  the  12th  term  ? 

11.  Which  term  of  the  series  5,  8,  11,  etc.,  is  65  ? 

12.  Which  term  of  the  series  J,  |,  f ,  etc.,  is  18  ? 

18.   Which  term  of  the  series  9,  13,  17,  etc.,  is  229  ? 

14.   Which  term  of  the  A.P.  16a -86,  15a -76,  14a -66, 
etc.,  is  8  a  ? 

16.   Write  down  the  arithmetic  mean  of  (i.)  7  and  13;  (ii.)  9 
and  —9,  and  (iii.)  a  +  6  and  a  —  6. 

16.  Insert  6  arithmetic  means  between  8  and  29. 

17.  Insert  8  arithmetic  means  between  50  and  80. 

18.  Insert  7  arithmetic  means  betweeen  269  and  295. 

19.  Insert  15  arithmetic  means  between  67  and  43. 
ao.  Insert  25  arithmetic  means  between  84  and  40f . 

21.  Insert  10  arithmetic  means  between  5  a  —  6  6  and  5  6  —  6  a. 
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28.    Insert  8  arithmetic  means  between  a  —  5  6  and  6  —  5  a. 
28.   If  a,  6,  c,  d  are  in  A. P.,  show  that  a-\-  d  =  h-\-  c, 

24.  The  sum  of  the  1st  and  4th  terms  of  an  A.  P.  is  19,  and  the 
sum  of  the  3d  and  6th  terms  is  31.    What  is  the  first  term  ? 

25.  The  sum  of  the  2d  and  5th  terms  of  an  A.P.  is  32,  and  the 
sum  of  the  3d  and  8th  terms  is  48.    What  is  the  first  term  ? 

26.  The  sum  of  the  3d  and  4th  terms  of  an  A.P.  is  187,  and 
the  sum  of  the  7  th  and  8th  terms  is  147.    What  is  the  second  term  ? 

27.  The  sum  of  the  2d  and  20th  terms  of  an  A.P.  is  2,  and  the 
sum  of  the  9th  and  15th  terms  is  8.  What  is  the  sum  of  the  6th 
and  7th  terms  ? 

28.  Show  that,  if  the  same  quantity  be  added  to  every  term  of 
an  A.P.,  the  sums  will  be  in  A.P. 

29.  Show  that,  if  every  term  of  an  A.P.  be  multiplied  by  the 
same  quantity,  the  products  will  be  in  A.P. 

30.  Show  that,  if  every  alternate  term  of  an  A.P.  be  taken 
away,  the  remaining  terras  will  be  in  A.P. 

81.  Show  that,  if  between  every  two  consecutive  terms  of  an 
A.P.  their  arithmetic  mean  be  inserted,  the  whole  will  form  another 
arithmetical  progression. 

82.  Show  that,  if  four  quantities  are  in  A. P.,  the  product  of 
the  1st  and  4th  is  always  less  than  the  product  of  the  2d  and  3d. 

259.  To  find  the  sum  of  any  number  of  terms  of  an 
anthmetical  progression. 

Let  a  be  the  first  term  and  d  the  commoii  difference. 
Let  n  be  the  number  of  the  terms  whose  sum  is  required, 
and  let  I  be  the  last  term. 
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Then,  since  I  is  the  nth  term,  we  have 

^=:a  +  (^  — 1)<^. 
Hence,  if  S  be  the  required  sum, 

/S  =  a  +  (a  +  c?)  +  (a  +  2  d)  +  . . .  +  (Z  -  2  d)  +  (^  --  c?)  -h  i. 

Now  write  the  series  in  the  reverse  order ;  then 
/S  =  Z  +  (^  -  c?)  +  (Z  -  2  d)  +  •  •  •  +  (a  +  2  rf)  +  (a  +  <«)  +  a. 

Hence,  by  addition  of  corresponding  terms,  we  have 

2/S  =  (a-f  0  +  (»+  0  +  («  +  0+  --tonterms 
=  w(a-f  0; 

.-.  ^  =  ^(«  +  0 (i.) 

But    a  +  Z  =  a-f-|a.-f (n— l)d}  =  2a4-(n  — l)d; 

.-.  S  =  ^\2a-h{n-l)d\ (ii.) 

The  formulae  (i.)  and  (ii.)  are  both  important  and 
should  be  remembered. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  the  formula  (ii.)  gives  the 
value  of  any  one  of  the  four  quantities  a,  d,  n,  and  S 
when  the  other  three  are  known. 

Ex.  1.   Find  the  sum  of  the  first  20  terms  of  the  series 

5  4-  8  +  11  4-  etc. 
Here  a  =  5,  d  =  3,  n  =  20; 

.-.  ^  =  |{2a+(n-l)d} 
=  —{10+19x3} 
=  670. 
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Ex.  2.  Show  that  the  sum  of  any  number  of  consecutive  odd 
numbers,  beginning  with  unity,  is  a  square  number. 
The  series  of  odd  numbers  is 

1  +  3  +  6  +  7  +  ... 
Here  a  =  1  and  d  =  2 ;  hence  the  sum  of  n  terms  is  given  by 

^  =  5{2a  +  (n-l)<Q 
=  |{2  +  («-l)2} 


Thus  the  sum  of  n  consecutive  odd  numbers  beginning  with 
unity  is  n^.     [Compare  Art.  145.] 

Ex.  8.   The  sum  of  20  terms  of  an  arithmetical  progression  is 
410,  and  the  first  term  is  30.     What  is  the  common  difference  ? 

We  have  s  =  -{2a+(n-  l)d}, 

where  S  =  410,  a  =  30,  and  n  =  20. 

Hence  410  =—{60  +  19  d}. 

From  which  we  find  that  d  =  —l. 

Ex.  4.   How  many  terms  of  the  series  11  + 12  +  13  +  etc.  must 
be  taken  in  order  that  the  sum  may  be  410  ? 

We  have  5  =  ^{2  a  +  (n  -  l)d}, 

where  a  =  11,  d  =  1,  and  S  =  410. 

Hence  410  =  ^{22  +  («  -  1)} ; 

2 

,-.  n2  +  21  n- 820  =  0, 

that  is  (n  -  20)(n  +  41)  =  0 ; 

.-.  n  =  20,  or  n  =  -41. 
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When  a,  8,  and  d  are  given,  n  is  to  be  found  by  solving  a  quad- 
ratic equation,  and  one  of  the  roots  of  the  equation  is  generally 
inapplicable,  for  any  value  of  n  v^hich  is  not  a  positive  integer  is 
without  meaning. 

In  the  present  case,  —  41  is  to  be  rejected :  thus  the  only  value 
of  n  is  20. 

Ex.  5.  How  many  terms  of  the  series  24  +  21  +  18  +  etc.  must 
be  taken  in  order  that  the  sum  may  be  106  ? 

We  have  8  =  ^{2a  +  (n-  l)rf}, 

2 

where  a  =  24,  d  =  -  3,  and  S  =  106. 

Hence  106  =  ^  {48  +  (n  -  1)  (  -  3)} ; 

2 

.-.  210  =  n{48-3w  +  3}; 

.-.  n2-17w  +  70  =  0. 

Hence  n  =  7,  or  n  =  10. 

Since  both  values  of  n  are  positive  integers,  they  are  both 
answers  to  the  question.  Whenever  the  sum  of  an  A.  P.  is  the 
same  for  two  values  of  w,  the  additional  terms  for  the  greater  value 
have  a  zero  sum ;  in  the  present  case  these  additional  terms  are  3, 
0,  -3. 

EXAMPLES  LXXIV. 

Find  the  sum  of  the  following  series : 

1.  2  -I-  4  +  6  +  .-.  to  20  terms. 

2.  16  +  14J  -I- 14  +  ...  to  16  terms. 
8.   1-1- 2i  + 3}...  to  12  terms. 

4.  -5-1 -f  3  + ...  to20terms. 

5.  i  +  J  -I-  J  +  •••  to  7  terms. 

6.  J-5-V to  61  terms. 

7.  10  +  y  +  ^  +  ...  to  7  terms. 
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••  i  +  1  +  J  +  —  to  15  terms. 

9.  3J  +  2}  +  IS  +  —  to  n  terms. 

10.  1|  +  15{ +  2Jf  + ...  ton  terms. 

11.  8  +  7i  +  6i  +  —  to  10  terms. 

12.  4}  +  4J  +  Sj%  +  —  to  31  terms. 
18.  5  +  6  .  2  +  7 . 4  +  ...  to  21  terms. 

16.  nL^l  +  !L=L^  +  !i^+..,  ton  terms, 
n  n  n 

16.  n  +  1  +  (2 n  +  3)  +  (3 n  +  6)+  —  to  n  terms. 

17.  (a  +  6)2+  (o2  ^.  52)  4.  (flj  _  5)2+  ...  to  n  terms. 

18.  The  3d  term  of  an  A.P.  is  16,  and  the  20th  term  is  23}  ; 
find  the  sum  of  the  first  20  terms. 

19.  The  6th  term  of  an  A. P.  is  37,  and  the  13th  term  is  81 ;  find 
the  sum  of  the  first  24  terms. 

90.  Find  the  sum  of  20  consecutive  odd  numbers  of  which  the 
least  is  26. 

21.  Find  the  sum  of  40  consecutive  odd  numbers  of  which  the 
greatest  is  90. 

22.  Insert  20  arithmetic  means  between  6  and  60,  and  find 
their  sum. 

28.  Insert  40  arithmetic  means  between  10  and  100,  and  find 
their  sum. 

24.  There  are  27  terms  of  an  A. P.,  of  which  3  is  the  first  and 
107  is  the  last.    Find  the  middle  term  and  the  sum  of  all  the  terms. 

26.  There  are  71  terms  of  an  A. P.,  of  which  the  first  is  7  and 
the  last  is  1016.  Find  the  middle  term  and  the  sum  of  all  the 
terms. 
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26.  Inhere  are  10  terms  in  an  A. P.,  of  which  the  first  is  8  and 
the  last  —  4.    Find  the  sum  of  the  series. 

27.  Find  the  sum  of  20  terms  of  the  series  3,  5,  7,  etc.,  beginning 
at  the  7th. 

28.  Find  the  sum  of  35  terms  of  the  series  6,  0,  12,  etc.,  begin- 
ning at  the  6th. 

29.  The  sum  of  10  terms  of  an  A. P.,  whose  first  term  is  2,  is 
155.    What  is  the  common  difference  ? 

80.  The  sum  of  25  terms  of  an  A. P.,  whose  first  term  is  6,  is 
25.    What  is  the  common  difference  ? 

81.  The  sum  of  10  terms  of  an  A.P.  is  100,  and  the  6th  term 
is  11.     What  is  the  first  term  ? 

82.  The  sum  of  28  terms  of  an  A.P.  is  133,  and  the  5th  term 
is  0.     What  is  the  common  difference  ? 

88.   The  sum  of  10  consecutive  terms  of  the  series  3,  8,  13,  etc., 
is  705.     Which  is  the  first  of  them  ? 

84.   The  sum  of  25  successive  terms  of  the  series  5,  8,  11,  •••,  is 
1025.    Which  is  the  first  of  them  ? 

86.   How  many  terms  of  the  series  |,  1,  g,  must  be  taken  in 
order  that  the  sum  may  be  zero  ? 

86.    How  many  terms  of  the  series  15,  12,  0,  •••,  must  be  taken 
in  order  that  the  sum  may  be  45  ? 

37.   How  many  terms  of  the  series  1  — ,    1  — -,    1  — ,  •••, 

a  a  a 

must  be  taken  in  order  that  the  sum  may  be  —Qa'^ 

88.  How   many   terms    of    the   series    —  8  —  7  —  6  —  •••   will 
amount  to  42  ? 

89.  The  first  term  of  a  certain  A.P.  is  1,  the  last  is  99,  and  the 
sum  of  all  the  terms  is  450.     How  many  terms  are  there  ? 

40.  The  last  term  of  an  A.P.  of  20  terms  is  62,  and  the  sum  is 
670.    What  is  the  common  difference  ? 
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41.  The  ninth  term  of  an  A. P.  is  136,  and  the  sum  of  the  first 
19  terms  is  2527.    Find  the  sum  of  the  first  40  terms. 

42.  Find  the  sum  of  15  terms  of  an  A.  P.  of  which  the  eighth 
is  6. 

48.  Find  the  sum  of  35  terms  of  an  A.P.  of  which  the  eighteenth 
term  is  15. 

44.  Find  the  sum  of  2  n  +  1  terms  of  an  A.P.  whose  (n  +  l)th 
term  is  100. 

45.  Show  that,  if  any  odd  number  of  quantities  are  in  A.P.,  the 
first,  the  middle,  and  the  last  are  also  in  A.P. 

46.  Show  that,  if  unity  be  added  to  the  sum  of  any  number  of 
terms  of  the  series  8,  16,  24,  etc.,  the  result  will  be  the  square  of 
an  odd  number. 

47.  Find  the  sum  of  all  the  odd  numbers  between  100  and  200. 

48.  Find  the  sum  of  all  the  even  numbers  which  are  between 
101  and  999. 

49.  Find  the  sum  of  all  the  numbers  between  100  and  500  which 
are  divisible  by  3. 

60.  A  man  saved  each  year  ^  10  more  than  he  did  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  he  saved  $  20  the  first  year.  In  how  many  years 
will  his  savings  amount  to  ^  1700  ? 

61.  The  sum  of  10  terms  of  an  arithmetical  series  is  146,  and 
the  sum  of  its  fourth  and  ninth  terms  is  five  times  the  third  term. 
Determine  the  series. 

52.  In  an  A.P.  consisting  of  2  n  -f  1  terms,  show  that  the  sum 
of  the  odd  terms  is  to  the  sum  of  the  even  terms  as  n  +  1 :  ti. 

58.  In  an  A.P.  consisting  of  21  terms,  the  sum  of  the  three  last 
terms  is  117,  and  the  sum  of  the  three  middle  terms  is  90.  Find 
the  series. 

54.  The  sum  of  n  terms  of  the  series  87,  85,  83,  etc.,  is  equal  to 
the  sum  of  n  terms  of  the  series  3,  5,  7,  etc.    Find  n. 
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65.  The  sum  of  n  terms  of  the  A.P,  43,  46,  47,  etc.,  is  equal  to 
the  sum  of  2  w  terms  of  the  A.P.  45,  43,  41,  etc.    Find  n. 

66.  Divide  80  into  four  parts  which  are  in  A.P.,  and  which  are 
such  that  the  product  of  the  first  and  fourth  is  two-thirds  of  the 
product  of  the  second  and  third. 

67.  Find  four  numbers  in  A.P.  such  that  the  sum  of  their  squares 
shall  be  120,  and  that  the  product  of  the  first  and  last  shall  be  less 
than  the  product  of  the  other  two  by  8. 

58.    If   -,    i,    -   be  in  A.P.,  prove  that   (s  -  a)2,    (s  -  6)2, 
.   a     6     c 

(s  —  c)2  are  also  in  A.P.,  where  2s  =  a  +  &  +  c. 

69.  Show  that,  if  a,  6,  c  be  in  A.P.,  then  will  aXb  +  c), 
b\c  +  a),  c2(a  +  6)  also  be  in  A.P. 
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CHAPTER   XXV. 
Geometrical  Progression. 

260.  Def.  A  series  of  quantities  is  said  to  be  in  Geo- 
metrical Progression  when  the  ratio  of  any  term  to  the  pre- 
ceding one  is  the  same  throughout  the  series. 

Thus  a,  b,  c,  d,  etc.,  are  in  Geometrical  Progression 

(G.P.)  if  ^  =  ^  =  ^,  etc. 
a     0     c 

The  ratio  of  each  term  of  a  geometrical  progression  to 
the  preceding  term  is  called  the  common  ratio. 

The  following  are  examples  of  geometrical  progressions : 
1,  3,  9,  27,  etc., 

4,  2,  1,-  j,    etc., 

and  il,        -1,  f,        -|,    etc. 

In  the  first  series  the  common  ratio  is  3,  in  the  second  series  it 
is  J,  and  in  the  last  it  is  —  J. 

261.  If  the  first  term  of  a  G.P.  be  a,  and  the  common 
ratio  r,  then 

the  2d  term  will  be  ar, 
the  3d  term  will  be  ar^, 
the  4th  term  will  be  ar^y 

and  so  on,  the  index  of  r  being  always  less  by  unity  than 
the  number  giving  the  position  of  the  term  in  the  series. 
Thus  the  nth  term  is  ar**~^ 
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We  can  therefore  write  down  any  term  of  a  G.P.  when 
the  first  term  and  the  common  ratio  are  given. 

For  example,  in  the  G.P.  whose  first  term  is  5,  and  whose 
common  ratio  is  3, 

the  4th  term  is  5  x  3*-i  =  6  x  S*, 
and  the  10th  term  is  6  x  3io-i  =  5  x  3«. 

262.  When  any  two  terms  of  a  G.P.  are  given,  we  can 
find  the  first  term  and  the  common  ratio:  the  series  will 
thus  be  completely  determined. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  6th  term  of  a  G.  P.  is  |  and 
the  7th  term  |f. 

Let  the  first  term  be  a,  and  the  common  ratio  r. 

Then  the  6th  and  the  7th  terms  are  ar^  and  an^  respectively. 

Hence  ar*  =  f 

and  ars  =  f  f  ; 

.'.by  division,  »"^  =  f ; 

Then,  since  a  x  Jf  =  f ,  a  =  |. 

Thus  the  series  is  |,  ±  3,  2,  if,  etc. 

Ex.  The  4th  term  of  a  G.P.  is  189  and  the  6th  term  is  1701 ; 
find  the  8th  term. 

Let  the  first  term  be  a,  and  the  common  ratio  r ;  then  the  4th 
term  will  be  a»*  and  the  6th  term  will  be  ar^. 
Hence,  by  the  conditions  of  the  problem, 

ai*  =  189  and  ar^  =  1701. 
By  division,  r^  =  9  ;  .-.  r  =  ±  3. 

Then  a  =  189/(±3)8  =±  7. 

Hence  the  8th  term  =  ar^  =  ±  7(±  3)^  =  16309. 

263.  When  three  quantities  are  in  geometrical  progres- 
sion, the  middle  one  is  called  the  geometrio  mean  of  the 
other  two. 
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Thus,  if  a,  &,  c  are  in  G.P.,  b  is  the  geometric  mean  of 
a  and  c.  By  the  definition  of  geometric  progression,  we 
have 

a     b' 
.\  bl^  =  ac; 

.-.  b  =±^/ac. 

Thus  the  geometric  mean  of  any  two  quantities  is  the 
square  root  of  their  product. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  quantities  which  are  in  con- 
tinued proportion  [Art.  246],  are  in  geometrical  pro- 
gression. 

264.  When  any  number  of  quantities  are  in  geometrical 
progression,  all  the  intermediate  terms  may  be  called 
geometric  means  of  the  two  extreme  terms. 

Between  two  given  quantities  any  number  of  geo- 
metric means  may  be  inserted. 

For  example,  to  insert  three  geometric  means  between  5  and  80. 

We  have  to  find  a  G.P.  with  three  terms  between  5  and  80,  so 
that  6  is  the  first  term  and  80  is  the  6th  term. 

Let  r  be  the  common  ratio ;  then  the  6th  term  is  ar*. 
Hence  5r*  =  80;    .-.  r*  =  16;    .-.  r  =  ±2. 

Thus  the  series  is  6,  ±  10,  20,  ±  40,  80. 
The  required  means  are  therefore  db  10,  20,  ±  40. 

We  now  consider  the  most  general  case,  namely  to 
insert  n  geometric  means  between  a  and  6. 

We  have  to  find  a  G.P.  with  n  terms  between  a  and  6, 
so  that  a  is  the  first  and  6  is  the  (n  -f-  2)th  term  of  the 
G.P. 
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Let  r  be  the  common  ratio.     Then  the  (n  +  2)th  term 
is  ai^^^\ 

""a' 


■=7.- 


Hence  the  required  means  are  ar,  ar^,  ar^,  •••,  an^,  where 


-11- 


EXAMPLES    LXXV. 

1.  Find  the  6th  terms  of  each  of  the  following  geometrical 
progressions : 

(i.)  9,  3,  1,  etc.       (ii.)  2,  -  3,  f,  etc.       (iii.)  a^,  ah,  b^,  etc. 

2.  What  is  the  5th  term  of  the  G.P.  whose  first  term  is  3  and 
whose  3d  term  is  4  ? 

8.   The  3d  term  of  a  G.P.  is  1  and  the  6th  term  is  -  J.     What 
is  the  10th  term  ? 

4.   The  4th  term  of  a  G.P.  is  .016  and  the  7th  term  is  .000128. 
What  is  the  first  term  ? 

6.   The  6th  term  of  a  G.P.  is  156  and*  the  8th  term  is  7644. 
What  is  the  7th  term  ? 

6.  The  3d  term  of  a  G.P.  is  2.25  and  the  7th  terra  is  11.390625. 
What  is  the  5th  term  ? 

7.  The  3d  term  of  a  G.P.  is  4  and  the  6th  term  is  -  J.    What 
is  the  10th  term  ? 

8.  The  4th  term  of  a  G.P.  is  r^j  and  the  7th  term  is  --  ^J^. 
What  is  the  6th  term  ? 

9.  Find  the  geometric  mean  (i.)  of  4  and  9,  (ii.)  of  7  and  262, 
and  (iii.)  of  cfib  and  ab^. 
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10.  Insert  two  geometric  means  between  1  and  —  8 ;  also  insert 
three  geometric  means  between  12  and  j,  and  four  between  f 
andfi. 

11.  Insert  five  geometric  means  between  3  and  .000192. 

12.  Insert  four  geometric  means  between  a^b~^  and  a"*6*. 

13.  The  sum  of  the  3d  and  4th  terms  of  a  G.P.  is  40,  and  the 
sum  of  the  6th  and  7th  terms  is  2560.    What  is  the  first  term  ? 

14.  The  sum  of  the  1st  and  2d  terms  of  a  G.P.  is  72,  and  the 
sum  of  the  3d  and  4th  terms  is  8.    What  is  the  first  term  ? 

16.   If  a,  6,  c,  d  are  in  G.P.,  show  that  ad  =  be. 

16.  If  all  the  terms  of  a  G.P.  be  multiplied  by  the  same  quan- 
tity, the  products  will  be  in  G.P. 

17.  Show  that  the  reciprocals  of  the  terms  of  a  geometrical  pro- 
gression are  in  G.P. 

18.  If  every  alternate  term  of  a  G.P.  be  taken  away,  the  remain- 
ing terms  will  be  in  G.P. 

19.  If  between  every  two  consecutive  terms  of  a  G.P.  their  geo- 
metric mean  be  inserted,  the  whole  will  form  another  geometrical 
progression. 

90.  Show  that  the  product  of  any  two  terms  of  a  geometrical 
progression,  which  are  respectively  equally  distant  from  the  first 
and  the  last  terms,  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  first  and  last 
terms. 

265.  To  find  the  sum  of  any  number  of  terms  of  a 
geometrical  progression. 

Let  a  be  the  first  term,  and  r  the  common  ratio.  Let 
n  be  the  number  of  the  terms  whose  sum  is  required, 
and  let  I  be  the  last  term. 

Then,  since  I  is  the  nth  terra,  we  have 
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Hence,  if  ^S'  be  the  required  sum, 

Multiply  by  r ;  then 

Si*  =  ar-\-a7^  +  a7^-\ \-  ar^  ^  +  ar^. 

Hence,  by  subtraction, 

that  is  8(1  -  r)  =  a(l  -  r*); 

1  —  r 

The  above  formula  may  be  written  in  another  form ; 
for,  by  substituting  the  value  I  =  a?*""^,  we  have 

a  —  rl 


S: 


1-r 


Ex.  1.    Find  the  sum  of  10  terms  of  the  series  1,  2,  4,  etc. 
Here  a  =  1,  r  =  2,  n  =  10 ; 

1  —  r» 


S=a- 


1-r 

=  5-^:^=210-1  =  1023. 
1-2 

Ex.  2.  Find  the  sum  of  six  terms  of  the  series 
2-3  +  ?-,  etc. 

Here 


..2,,.^, 

and  n  = 

:6; 

...  .=  .1. 

-r 

■(-!)•. 
-(-1)  ■ 

=^4 

=K' 

26J 

-8^. 

2b 
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266.  Sum  to  Infinity  of  a  Geometrioal  Progression.  It 
might  at  first  be  thought  that,  by  taking  a  very  great 
number  of  terms  of  any  geometrical  progression,  the 
sum  could  be  made  as  great  as  we  please ;  an  example 
will,  however,  show  that  this  is  not  the  case.  Suppose 
that  we  have  a  line  two  inches  long,  and  divide  it 
into  two  equal  parts  and  take  away  one;  then  bisect 
the  remainder  and  take  away  one  of  the  parts ;  and  sup- 
pose this  process  continued  to  any  extent.  Then  the 
lengths  in  inches  of  the  successive  parts  taken  will  be  1, 
h  h  h  ^^^'  Now  it  is  clear  that  the  sum  of  all  the  parts 
taken  away  can  never  exceed  two  inches,  but,  as  the  part 
which  is  left  over  will  diminish  without  limit  as  the 
number  of  the  operations  is  increased,  the  sum  of  the 
parts  taken  away  can  be  made  to  differ  from  two  inches 
by  a  length  which  is  smaller  than  any  conceivable  length; 
hence,  by  taking  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  terms, 

can  be  made  to  differ  from  2  by  an  arbitrarily  small 
quantity. 

From  Art.  265  we  have 

o__a(l— ?'")_     a  ar^ 

1  —  r         1  — r      1  — r 

Now  if  r  is  a  proper  fraction,  whether  positive  or  nega- 
tive, the  absolute  value  of  r"  will  decrease  as  n  increases; 
moreover  r"  can  be  made  as  small  as  we  please  by  suffi- 
ciently increasing  the  value  of  n. 

Hence,  when  r  is  numerically  less  than  unity,  the  sum 
of  a  very  large  number  of  terms  of  the  series  can  be 
made  to  differ  from  a/(l  —  r)  by  as  small  a  quantity  as 
we  please. 
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It  is  customary  to  express  this  fact  in  conventional 
language  by  the  statement :    The  sum  to  infinity  of  the 

geometrical  progression  a '\' ar  +  ay^ -\ ,  in  which  r  is 

numerically  less  than  unity,  is  a/(l  —  r). 


Ex.1. 

Find  the  sum  to  infinity  of  the  series 

(i.)    l  +  }  +  J  +  i+.... 

(ii.)  9-6  +  4 . 

In  (i.) 

a  =  l,    r=i; 

•••-=,!,-,i,- 

In  (ii.) 

•=».  '-^=-1^ 

.    jg_     a     ^         9         -^-27 

Ex.  2.    Find  the  value  of  .234. 
.234  =  .23444. . . 

--?-  +  -?-  + A4.JL4.A+ etc 

T^        4,4,       ^    .  «  .,        4/108      10^   4         4 

^^^w-*-Ioi+---'^"^^^'y  =  rir^=-9-^w  =  90o- 

Hence  .234  =  ^  +  x*<y  +  7*7  =  ***• 

Ex.  3.    Find  the  geometrical  progression  whose  sum  to  infinity 
is  18  and  whose  second  term  is  —8. 

Let  a  be  the  first  term  and  r  be  the  common  ratio. 

Then  the  second  term  is  ar,  and  the  sum  to  infinity  is  a/(l  —  r). 

Hence  ar  =  —  8, 

and  a/(l-r)=18. 
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Hence,  by  division,  we  have 

r(l-r)  =  ^; 

.-.  r  =  - J,  or  r  =  f 

If  r  =  -i,    a  =::=^  =  24. 

3  r 

Thus  the  series  is  24,  -8,  f,  etc. 

The  value  r  =  |  is  inadmissible,  for  the  sum  of  a  geometrical 

progression  is  not  given  by  the  formula 

8=-  « 


1-r' 
except  when  r  is  numerically  leas  than  unity, 

EXAMPLES  LXXVI. 
Find  the  sum  of  the  following  series : 

1.  8  +  12  +  18  +  27  +  —  to  n  terms. 

2.  12  +  9  + 6J+ •••  to6terms. 

3.  a  +  -  +  -  +  •••  to  n  terms. 

r      r^ 

4.  1 J  +  IJ  +  IjV  +  ...  to  8  terms. 
6.   }  +  J  +  i  +  •••  to  6  terms. 

6.  12-9  +  61 to  infinity. 

7.  4  +  1.2  +  ..36  +  .108  +  ...  to  infinity. 

8.  4  +  .8  +  .16  +  ...  to  infinity. 

9.  a*  +  aft  +  &2  4-  ...  to  n  terms. 

10.  3-2+1 to  infinity. 

11.  Find  the  sum  of  the  successive  powers  of  2  from  2  up  to 
4096  inclusive. 

12.  Find,  correct  to  four  places  of  decimals,  the  sum  to  infinity 

of  the  series  1  +  —  +  ^  +  •••. 
\/2     2 
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13.  Find  the  geometric  mean  of  4  x^  _  12  x-|-  9  and  9  x^ 4. 12  x + 4. 

14.  Show  that  the  product  of  any  odd  number  of  terms  of  a 
G.P.  is  equal  to  the  nth  power  of  the  middle  term,  n  being  the 
number  of  the  terms. 

15.  Find  the  G.P..  whose  sum  to  infinity  is  4,  and  whose  2d 
term  is  J. 

16.  Find  the  G.P.  whose  sum  to  infinity  is  9,  and  whose  2d 
term  is  —  4. 

17.  The  sum  of  the  first  10  terms  of  a  certain  G.P.  is  equal  to 
33  times  the  sum  of  the  first  6  terms.     What  is  the  common  ratio  ? 

18.  If  the  sum  of  a  geometrical  series  to  infinity  is  n  times  the 
first  term,  show  that  the  common  ratio  is  1 

19.  If  the  common  ratio  of  successive  terms  of  a  G.P.  be  posi- 
tive and  less  than  i^  show  that  each  term  is  greater  than  the  sum  of 
all  that  follow  it. 

20.  The  6th  teim  of  a  G.P.  is  8  times  the  3d  term,  and  the  sum 
of  the  first  two  terms  is  24.     Find  the  series. 

21.  Find  the  sum  to  infinity  of  the  series 

a-\-b     \a-{-b)       \a-\-b) 

22.  Find  the  sum  to  infinity  of  the  series 

28.   Show  that,  if 

Si  z=  a  +  ar -\-  ar^  +  at* -{-  •••  +  otr** 
and  82  =  a  —  ar-\-  ar"^  —  ai^  -\ —  +  ar^ ; 

then  8182  =  a2  +  dJh^  +  aV*  +  •••  +  a'^r^, 

24.   Sum  the  series  VI  +  \y/^  +  J  VI  +  *■•  *o  infinity. 

26.  The  6th  term  of  a  G.P.  is  yyixT  *^^d  the  2d  term  is  ^. 
Find  the  sum  to  infinity. 
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26.  Find  three  numbers  in  G.F.  such  that  their  sum  is  14,  and 
the  sum  of  their  squares  is  84. 

27.  The  sum  of  the  1st,  2d,  and  3d  terms  of  a  G.P.  is  42,  and 
the  4th  term  exceeds  the  first  by  126.     What  is  the  series  ? 

28.  The  sum  gf  the  1st,  2d,  and  3d  terms  of  a  G.F.  is  to  the 
sum  of  the  3d,  4th,  and  5th  terms  as  1:4,  and  the  6th  term  is  8. 
What  is  the  series  ? 

29.  Show  that,  if  a,  b,  c,  d  be  in  G.P.,  then  will  a  +  b,b  +  c, 
c  +  d,  and  also  a^  +  b\  b^  +  c^,  c^  +  d^  be  m  G.P. 

80.  Show  that,  if  a,  b,  c  be  the  pth,  gth,  and  rth  terms  respec- 
tively of  a  G.P.,  then  will  a^t-^b^'-PCP-^  =  1. 

81.  Show  that,  if  (a^  +  62)  (52  ^  ^2)  =  (ab  +  6c)2,  then  will  a,  6, 
c  be  in  G.P. 


267.  Sometimes  we  are  not  told  the  law  which  con- 
nects successive  terms  of  a  series;  but  when  a  certain 
number  of  the  terms  are  given,  the  law  can  in  simple 
cases  be  at  once  determined. 

Suppose,  for  example,  we  have  the  series 
3,    9,    15,  etc. 

Here  9  -  3  =  6,  and  15  -  9  =  6. 

Thus,  the  series  is  an  arithmetical  progression^  whose  common 
difference  is  6. 

Again,  in  the  series  3,  9,  27,  etc.. 

Since  9  —  3  =  6,  and  27  —  9  =  18,  the  series  is  not  an  arith- 
metical progression.  We  then  see  whether  it  satisfies  the  condi- 
tions for  being  a  geometrical  progression,  namely  f  =  y ,  which  is 
the  case.  Thus  the  series  is  a  geometrical  progression,  whose 
common  ratio  is  3. 
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EXAMPLES  LXXVU. 
Sum  the  following  series : 

1.  3,  2.7,  2.4,  etc.,  to  21  terms. 

2.  2,  18,  162,  etc.,  to  7  terms. 
8.    1,  .2,  .04,  etc.,  to  infinity. 

1)2 

4.   a,  6,  — ,  etc.,  to  n  terms. 
a 

6.   .3,  .03,  .003,  etc.,  to  infinity. 

6.  3  +  4.3  +  5.6  +  ...  to  11  terms. 

7.  a  +  i^^t^  +  ^^-t^+.-.tolOterms. 

o  o 

8.  J  —  i  +  i  —  etc.,  to  8  terms. 

9.  3J  +  IJ  +  J  +  etc.,  to  infinity. 

10.  2J  +  6J  +  16f  +  ...  to  6  terms. 

11.  Sum  the  following  series  to  6  terms,  and  when  possible  to 
infinity : 

(i.)2i  +  6^  +  10  +  ...  (ui.)4-3  +  f-...  (v.)i  +  i  +  i+... 

(ii.)9  +  5+l  +  ...         (iv.)J  +  l4-i  +  -(vi.)i-i  +  f-- 

12.  Show  that,  if  an  odd  number  of  quantities  are  in  geomet- 
rical progression,  the  first,  the  middle,  and  the  last  of  them  are 
also  in  geometrical  progression. 

13.  The  sum  of  the  first  7  terms  of  an  A.P.  is  49,  and  the  sum 
of  the  next  8  terms  is  176.    What  is  the  series  ? 

14.  The  arithmetic  mean  of  the  1st  and  3d  terms  of  a  geo- 
metrical progression  is  5  times  the  2d  term.  Find  the  common 
ratio. 

15.  If  the  4th  term  in  an  arithmetical  progression  is  the 
geometric  mean  of  the  2d  and  7th  terms,  show  that  the  6th  term 
is  the  geometric  mean  of  the  2d  and  14th. 
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16.  If  P  be  the  continued  product  of  n  terms  of  a  geometrical 
progression  whose  first  term  is  a  and  last  term  I,  show  that 

P2=(«Z)». 

17.  The  continued  product  of  three  numbers  in  G.P.  is  216,  and 
the  sum  of  the  products  of  them  in  pairs  is  156.    Find  the  numbers. 

18.  Divide  25  into  five  parts  which  are  in  A.P.,  and  which  are 
such  that  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  least  and  greatest  of  them 
is  one  less  than  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  other  three. 

19.  Insert  between  6  and  16  two  numbers  such  that  the  first 
three  may  be  in  A.P.  and  the  last  three  in  G.P. 

20.  If  a,  ft,  c  be  in  geometrical  progression,  and  x,  y  he  the 
arithmetic  means  between  a,  b,  and  b,  c,  respectively,  prove  that 

2     111     ^^A  o     a  ,  c 

-  =  -  +  -,   and  2  =  -  4-  — 

b     X     y  X     y 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Harmonical  Progression.  Other  Simple  Series. 

268.  A  series  of  quantities  is  said  to  be  in  Harmonical 
Progression  when  the  difference  between  the  first  and  the 
second  of  any  three  consecutive  terms  is  to  the  difference 
between  the  second  and  the  third  as  the  first  is  to  the 
third. 

Thus  a,  b,  c,  d,  etc.,  are  in  harmonical  progression,  if 

a  —  &:6  —  c::a:c, 

h  —  c:c  —d::b:d, 
and  so  on. 

269.  If  a,  by  c  are  in  harmonical  progression,  we  have 
by  definition 

a  —  bib  —  ciiaic. 

Hence  c{a  —  b)  =  a(b  —  c), 

or  ca  —  bc  =  ab  —  ac. 

Divide  by  abc ;  then 

b     a     c      b 

which  shows  that  ->  t>  ~ 

abc 

are  in  arithmetical  progression. 

Thus,  if  quantities  are  in  harmonical  progression,  their 
reciprocals  are  in  arithmetical  progression. 
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The  above  relation  between  quantities  in  harmonical 
progression  is  much  more  frequently  employed  than  that 
given  in  the  preceding  article. 

270.  When  three  quantities  are  in  harmonical  pro- 
gression, the  middle  one  is  called  the  harmonic  mean  of 
the  other  two. 

If  a,  h,  c  are  in  harmonical  progression, 
111 
a   0   c 
are  in  arithmetical  progression ; 

1_1^1_1. 
'     h     a     c      6' 

•   •      ,    1  ) 

0     a     c 


Thus  the  harmonic  mean  of  any  two  quantities  is  twice 
their  product  divided  by  their  sum. 

271.  If  we  put  Ay  G,  H  for  the  arithmetic,  the  geo- 
metric, and  the  harmonic  means  respectively  of  any  two 
quantities  a  and  h,  we  have 

A  =  Ua-\-h),   G=^Vab,  and  fi'=-^^. 

Hence,  Ax  H==\{a-\-h)  x-^^  =  a6; 

a  -|-o 

.-.  AH=  G\ 

Hence  G  is  the  geometric  mean  of  A  and  H. 
Thus  the  geometric  mean  of  any  two  quantities  is  also 
the  geometric  mean  of  their  arithmetic  and  harmonic  means. 
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272.  Many  questions  concerning  quantities  in  har- 
monical  progression  can  be  solved  by  considering  the 
arithmetical  progression  whose  terms  are  the  reciprocals 
of  the  terms  of  the  harmonical  progression. 

For  example,  to  insert  n  harmonic  means  between 
any  two  quantities  a  and  h. 

Insert  n  arithmetic  means  between  2  and  -•     These, 

1  o 

by  Art.  258,  will  be 

a  n-\-i        a  w  +  l 

Thus        1,   1  +  lZ^^,  l+2lA^,  ..    1 

are  in  A.P. 
That  is 

1      {nh  +  g)      (n~l)&+2a         1 
a    {n-\-l)ab'       (n  +  l)a6     '  '"'6 
are  in  A.P. 

Hence  the  reciprocals  of  these  are  in  H.P. 
Thus  the  required  harmonic  means  are 

(ji-\-l)ab        (n-\-l)(ib        ^^ 
nh-\-a   '  (ri-l)6  +  2a' 

Note.  —  It  is  of  importance  to  notice  that  no  formula  can  be 
found  giving  the  sum  of  any  number  of  terms  in  harmonical 
progression. 

273.  The  conditions  that  a,  h,  c  may  be  in  A.P.,  G.P., 
or  H.P.,  respectively,  may  be  written 

a  —  bib  —  c : :  a :  a, 
a  —  b:b  —  c::a:by 
a  —  b'.b  —  c::  a:c. 
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The  first  and  third  follow  from  the  definitions  of  A.P. 
and  H.P.,  and  the  second  can  be  easily  verified  by  mul- 
tiplication. 

Ex.  1.  The  second  term  of  a  harmonlcal  progression  is  2,  and 
the  fourth  term  is  6 ;  find  the  series. 

The  second  term  of  the  corresponding  arithmetical  progression 
is  i,  and  the  fourth  term  is  J.  Hence,  if  a  be  the  first  term,  and 
d  the  common  difference,  we  have 

a  +  d=  ij  and  a  +  3 d  =  J, 
whence  a  =  S»  and  d=  —  J. 

Thus,  the  arithmetical  progression  is 

h    i»    h    h  etc. 
Hence  the  harmonical  progression  is 

I,    2,    3,    6,  etc. 

Ex.  2.  Show  that  a  +  6,  2  6,  and  b  +  c  will  be  in  H.P.  if  a,  6,  c 
are  in  G.P. 

The  three  quantities  a  +  6,  2  6,  and  6  +  c  will  be  in  H.P.  if 
1.1  2 


a+b     6+c~2T 

or  if 

b(b  +  c)+  b(a  +  b)  =  (a  +  b){b  +  c)  ; 

that  is,  if 

b^  +  be  +  ab  +b^  =  ab  +  b^  +  ac  -\-  be, 

or  if 

b^  =  ac ; 

and  this  is  the  case  when  a,  &,  c  are  in  G.P. 

EXAMPLES  LXXVIII. 

1.  Show  that  if  the  terms  of  a  harmonic  progression  be  all 
multiplied  by  the  same  quantity,  the  products  will  be  in  harmonical 
progression. 

2.  Insert  5  harmonic  means  between  1  and  7. 
8.   Insert  4  harmonic  means  between  f  and  }. 

4.  Show  that,  if  the  arithmetic  mean  of  two  quantities  is  1, 
their  harmonic  mean  will  be  the  square  of  their  geometric  mean. 
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5.  Show  that,  if  a^,  b^^  c^  are  in  arithmetic  progression,  6  +  c, 
c  +  a,  and  a  +  b  will  be  in  harmonical  progression. 

6.  Show  that,  if  x,  y,  z  be  in  H.P., 

will  be  in  A.P. 

7.  Show  that,  if  a:,  y,  2  be  in  H.P.,  then  will      ^    ,     ^     > 
^  -,bealsoinH.P.  ^  ■*"  ^    ^■*"'' 


8.   Show  that,  if  x,  y,  ;&  be  in  H.P.,  then  will 
X  y  g 


3/  +  «  — X    «  +  x— y    x  +  y  — « 
be  also  in  H.P. 

9.   If  a,  6,  c,  d  be  in  H.P.,  then  will  ^ ,  ^ , 

C  ...  (i  K.;.xri>  6  +  C  +  d    C  +  d+a 


,  and be  in  H.P. 


d  +  a  +  6  a-\-b  ■\-  c 

10.  If  a,  6,  c  be  in  H.P.,  then  will  2a  -  6,  6,  and  2c  -  6  be 
inG.P. 

11.  If  a,  6,  c  be  in  H.P.,  then  will  a^a  —  c^  and  a  —  6  be  in  H.P. 

12.  Show  that 

(a2  +  62) (a2  +  a&  +  6^)^  «*  +  ^252  +  ^,4^ 
and  (a2  +  62)(a2_  056  +  62) 

are  in  H.P. 

15.  Show  that,  if  x,  ai,  a2,  y  be  in  A.P.,  x,  gfi,  fif2,  y  in  G.P., 
and  X,  ^1,  ^,  y  in  H.P.,  then  will 

g\g%  _  fli  +  02. 
^1^      /ii  +  /t2 

14.   If  a,  6,  c  be  in  H.P.,  then  will 

6+  a _^  6  +  c _. 2^ 
6  —  a     6  —  c 

16.  If  a,  6,  c  be  in  G.P.,  then  will  — ^,  -,  and  — ^  be  in  A.P. 

a  -f  6    6  6  +  c 
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16.  If  a,  6,  c  be  in  A.P.,  and  6,  c,  d  in  H.P.,  then  will 

a:b  =  c:d. 

17.  Show  that,  if 

a     c     h  —  a     b  —  c 
then  b  =a  +  c,  OT  else  a,  &,  c  are  in  harmonical  progression. 

18.  If  a,  6,  c,  d  be  in  H.P.,  then  will 

3(6  -  a) (d  -  c)  =  (c  -  b)(d  -  a). 

19.  Show  that,  if  a,  6,  c  be  in  H.P.,  then 


b     b  —  a     b  —  c 

20.  Three  numbers  are  in  A.P.  The  product  of  the  extremes 
is  five  times  the  mean,  and  the  sum  of  the  two  largest  is  three  times 
the  least.    Find  the  numbers. 

21.  Show  that,  if  J?-±A,   6,   A±£  are  in  A.P.,  then  a,  -,  c 

1  —  ab         1  —  be  b 

will  be  in  H.P. 

22.  If  a,  6,  c  be  in  A.P.,  and  a^,  b%  c^  in  H.P.,  prove  that 
—  -,  6,  c  are  in  G.P.,  or  a  =  &  =  c. 

28.  Three  numbers  are  in  A.P.,  and  if  1  be  added  to  the  greatest, 
they  will  be  in  G.P. ;  show  that  the  smallest  is  equal  to  the  square 
of  the  common  difference. 

24.  Show  that,  if  a;,  a,  6,  y  be  in  A.P.,  and  x,  m,  v,  y  in  H.P., 
then  av  =  bu  =  xy. 

25.  Show  that,  if  ai,  a2.  «8»  «4  be  in  H.P.,  then 

26.  Show  that,  if  a,  6,  c  be  in  A.P.,  and  a,  c,  6  be  in  G.P.,  then 
will  b,  a,  c  be  in  H.P. 

274.  Other  Simple  Series.  There  are,  besides  the  pro- 
gressions, many  other  series  the  successive  terms  of  which 
are  formed  according  to  simple  laws.  The  following  are 
examples  of  such  series : 
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l«+2«  +  3»+...+n», 
1.2  +  2-3  +  3-4  +  — +n(n  +  l), 

and  -^  +  J-+    1     •         •         1 


1.22.33.4  n(n  +  l) 

275.  We  proceed  to  find  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  some 
of  these  simple  series. 

The  sum  of  n  t^rms  of  a  series  is  generally  denoted 
by  S^,  and  the  sum  of  the  series  when  continued  without 
limit  by  S^, 

Ex.  1.  Find  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  the  series 
1. 2  +  2. 3  +  3. 4  +  4.6  +  . .. 
Here 

/S;»  =1 . 2  +  2 . 3  +  3 . 4  +  ...  +  (n  -  l)n  +  n(»  +  1). 
Let 
2  =  1.2.3  + 

2.3.4  +  3.4.6+.-.  +(n-  l)n(n  +  1)  +  w(n  +  1)  (n  +2). 
Shifting  each  term  one  place  to  the  right,  we  have 
2  =  1.2.3  +  2.3.4  +  ... +(n-2)(n-l)w+(w-l)n(n  +  l) 

+  w(n  +  l)(»  +  2). 

Now  subtract  the  last  result  from  the  preceding,  taking  each 
term  from  the  one  above  it  j  then  we  have 
0  =  1 . 2 . 3  +  3 . 2 . 3  +  3 . 3 . 4  +  ...  +  3(n  -  l)n  +  3  n(n  +  1) 

-n(n  +  l)(n  +  2). 

Hence 

3{1 .2  +  2.3  +  3.4  +  ...  +(n  -  l)n  +  n(n+l)}=n(n+l)(n+2)  ; 

Ex.  2.  Find  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  the  series 

1.2.3  +  2.3.4  +  3.4.6  +  .... 
Here 

^„  =  1.2.3+2.3.4+3.4.6+...  +  (n-l)n(n+l)+n(n+l)(n+'2). 
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Let 
S  =  l. 2. 3. 4  +  2.3. 4. 5  +  3. 4.6.6  + - 

+  (n  -  l)n(n  +  l)(n  +  2)  +  n^n  +  !)(»  +  2) (n  +  3). 
Then 

2=  1. 2. 3. 4  +  2. 3.4.5+. .. 

+  (n  -  2) (n  -  l)n(n  +  1)  +    (n  -  l)n(n  +  1) (n  +  2) 

+  n(n  +  l)   (n  +  2)(n  +  3). 

Hence,  subtracting  each  term  from  the  one  above  it, 

0  =  1.2.3.4  +  4.2.3.4  +  4.3.4.6+... 

+  4(w  -  l)w(n  +  1)  +  4 n(n  +  l)(n  +  2) 

-n(n  +  l)(n  +  2)(n+3); 

.-.  4{1 . 2 . 3  +  2 . 3 . 4  +  3 . 4 .  6  +  ...  +  n(n  +  l)(n  +  2)} 

=  n(n+l)(n  +  2)(n  +  3); 

.-.  >^„  =  in(n  +  l)(n  +  2)(n  +  3). 

NoTB.  —  This  series  and  the  preceding  are  examples  of  an  impor- 
tant type  of  series  in  which  (i.)  each  term  contains  the  same 
number  of  factors,  (ii.)  the  factors  of  any  term  are  in  A.P.,  and 
(iii.)  the  first  factors  of  the  successive  terms  form  the  same  A.P. 
as  the  successive  factors  of  the  first  term. 

The  S  series  by  means  of  which  the  required  sum  can  always  be 
found  is  the  series  whose  terms  are  formed  according  to  the  same 
law  but  with  an  additional  factor  at  the  end. 

Ex.  3.   To  find  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  the  series 

12  +  22  +  32  +  .... 
Here  ^„  =  12  +  22  +  32  +  ..-  +  n^. 

Now  n2  =  n{n  +  1)  —  n  ; 

.-.  >^n  =  l-2  +  2.3+  ...  +  n(n+l)-l-2 n. 

But,  by  example  1, 

I.2  +  2.3  +  3.4+... +  n(n+l)=in(w  +  l)(n  +  2); 
also  1+2  +  3  +  ...  +  n  =  i  n(n  +  1). 

Hence  Sn  =  in(n+  l)(»  +  2)-  J  n(n  +  1) 

=  tn(n+ l)(2n+l). 
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Ex.  4.   To  find  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  the  series 

18  +  28  +  38  +  ... +  n8. 

Here  /S;  =  !»  +  28  +  3«  +  ...  +  nK 

Now  4  n8  =  {n{n  +  \)f  -  {(w  -  l)n}2,  for  all  values  of  n. 

Hence  we  have 

4. 18  =(1.2)2, 

4.28  =  (2.3)2-(1.2)2, 

4.38=(3.4)2-(2.3)2, 


4(n  -  1)8  =  {(n  -  l)n}2  -  {(n  -  2){n  -  1)}2, 

4  n8  =  {n(n  +  1)}2  -  {(n  -  l)nf. 

Hence,  by  addition, 

4{18  +  28  +  38  +  ...  +  n*}  =  {n{n  +  \)f. 

.-.      18  +  28  +  38  +  ...  +  n8  =  4  n2(n  +  1)2. 

This  result  may  be  expressed  differently ;  for  since 

1  +  2  +  3  +  ... +  n=:in{n  +  l), 

we  have       18  +  28  +  38  +  ...  +  ns  =  (l  +  2  +  3  +  ...  +  n)K 

Thus  the  sum  of  the  cubes  of  the  first  n  integers  is  equal  to  the 
square  of  their  sum. 

Ex.  5.   Find  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  the  series 

-L  +  JL  +  J_+.... 

1.2      23     3.4 
Here    ^„  =  J- +  J- +  -  i- + 


1.22.33.4  («-l)n     n(n  +  l) 


Let 

-i-hi+i- 

n     n  +  1 

then 

2c 

w - 1     n     n+ 1 
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Hence,  by  subtraction, 

111  1 


0  =  1- 


1.2     2.3     3.4  (n-l)n     n(n  + 1)     n  4- 1 

Hence        —  +  —  +  ...  + =  1 i — 

1.2^2.3^      ^n(n  +  l)  n  +  1 

When  n  is  infinite,  — - —  is  zero ;  hence  the  sum  to  infinity  of 
n-\-l 

the  series  J^  +  ^  +  ^+...  is  1. 

Ex.  6.   Find  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  the  series 
1    ,+      1,^.1,+  .... 


1.2.3     2.3.4     3.4.5 

Take  a  series  2  formed  according  to  the  same  law  but  with  one 
factor  less  in  each  term,  and  proceed  as  before.    The  result  is 


2II.2      (w+l)(n  +  2)/ 


Ex.  7.  Find  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  the  series 
l-\-2x  +  Sx^-h^sfi+  .... 
Let  8=l  +  2x-\-Sx^  +  ix^  +  '"  +  nx»-i  +  (n  +  l)a?». 
Then        /Sx  =  x  +  2  a;2  +  3  a;8  +  ...  +  wx"  +  (»H-  l)a»+i. 
Hence,  by  subtraction, 

5(1  -  x)=  1  +  X  +  a;2  +  jc8  +  ...  4.  iK»  -(n  +  l)x»H 

1  -  x»+i 


But  H-X4-X2+ ... +  x»  =  - 


1-x 


Hence,  S(l  -  x)  =  ^  ~  ^"^^  -  (w  +  l)x«+i ; 

1  —  X 

.     o_l  -x^+^     r„A.^\^^^ 


(l-x)2      ^  "1-x 
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EXAMPLES  LXXIX. 

Find  the  sum  of  the  following  series  to  n  terms,  and  when 
possible  to  infinity. 

1.  2.4  +  4.6  +  6.8  +  ....  8.   1.4  +  4.7  +  7.10+.... 

2.  3.6  +  6.7  +  7.9+....  4.   2.6  +  6.8  +  8.11  +  .... 
6.    1.3.6  +  3.6.7  +  6.7.9+.... 

6.   2 .  7  .  12  +7  .  12  .  17  +  12  .  17  .  22  +  .... 

7        •'•1^4-^-1-  ...  ft        -l      1      •*•      1      ^       I... 

■  1.3     3.5     5-7  '   2.5     6-8     8.11         * 

9.   ^_+_J_  +  _l_  +  .... 
1.3-5     3.5.7     6-7-9 

10  1        I        1         I         1  I 

■  2.6-8      5.8.11     8.11.14         * 

11  1  I  1  I  1  I 

■  (a;  +  l)(x  +  2)"^(a;  +  2)(a:  +  3)'^(x  +  3)(a;  +  4)'^     ' 

18.  -1 + I + I +  .... 

(H-a;)(l+2a:)^(l+2a;)(l+3a;)      (l+3a;)(l+4a!)  ^  . 

18.   U^+,^i^+  1 


11+2      1+2+3      1+2+3+4 
14.    12  +  32  +  52  +  ....  15.    18  +  38  +  58+.... 

16.   a^a  +  &)  +  (a  +  b)(a  +  2  6)  +  (a  +  2  6)(a+  3  6)+  .... 

MISCELLANEOUS  EXAMPLES  VI. 
A.   1.   Simplify 

(y  +  3)(y2__l)_3(y+l)(y2_0)+3(y^l)(y2^0)_(y_3)(y2_l^. 

2.  Prove  that 
(2  ji-xY- (2  x-yy  ^  (2  y-zr+  (2  x-y)» ^  ^ ^,_^q 
S(_y-x)  x+y 
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8.  Find  the  H.C.F.  of  Sx^  _  I3x2  +  23ic  -  21  and  e^fi-^-x^ 
-44X  +  21. 

For  what  value  of  x  will  both  expressions  vanish  ? 

4.   Solve  the  equations : 

(i.)   3x  +  ?-l  =  12x+5-|-  i4  =  l-2x-14. 

y  y  y 

(ii.)   x2  -^(a  +  &  +  2  c)x  +  (a  +  6  +  c)c  =  0. 

6.  A  man  buys  9  oxen  and  20  sheep  for  £230 ;  by  selling  the 
oxen  at  a  gain  of  25  per  cent,  and  the  sheep  at  a  loss  of  20  per 
cent,  he  gains  £  35  altogether.    Find  the  price  he  gave  for  each. 

6.  If  a  and  jS  be  the  roots  of  the  equation  x^  +  4  x  4-  3  =  0, 

show  that  the  equation  whose  roots  are  °  "^      and  ""^  ^   is 

a  » 

3x2-16x+  16  =  0. 

7.  Multiply  aJ&  i-2ai&-2+4-8a-^6'+16a-Hbyai4-26i 

8.  Rationalize  the  denominator  of  — ^t — ^ 

5-4V3 

and  simplify  ^25  +  4^34. 

,  9.  Sum  the  series  6  —  3J  +  2 Jf  —  etc.,  to  8  terms,  and  find  its 
limit  when  continued  to  infinity. 

10.  Insert  20  arithmetic  means  between  100  and  300,  and  find 
their  sum. 


B.    1.    Simplify3{x-2(y-2!)}-[4  2/  +  2{x-y-2;}]. 
2.   Find  the  factors  of 

mnx^  4-  w^xy  +  nHy  +  wny^, 
and  of  x'  —  xhf  4-  xt/^  —  y^, 

8.  If  the  sum  of  two  numbers  be  equal  to  4,  show  that  their 
difference  is  one-quarter  of  the  difference  of  their  squares. 
4.  Solve 

(i.)  -«-+-^  =  l. 

^  ^  x  +  a     x  +  6 


(ii.)  Vl2 X  -  3  +  Vx  +  2  +  V7  X  -  13  =  0. 
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6.   Show  that  x'^  —  8  a;  +  22  can  never  be  less  than  6. 

6.  Find  the  square  root  of  a^  +  2  a^ft^  _  2  a^c  +  &*  -  2  ft^c  +  c\ 

7.  If  a :  6  : :  C :  d,  show  that 

a2  +  52  .  c2  +  ^2  .  .(^  4.  J,)2  .(c  +  d)2. 

8.  Sum  the  following  series : 

(i.)  6  -  1  -  7  -  etc.  to  20  terms, 
(ii.)  2}  +  1  +  I  +  -  to  infinity. 

9.  Find  the  sum  of  all  the  numbers  which  are  less  than  1000, 
and  are  divisible  by  7. 

10.  A  train  travelling  at  the  rate  of  37  J  miles  an  hour  passes  a 
person  walking  on  a  road  parallel '  to  the  railway  in  6  seconds ; 
it  also  meets  another  person  walking  at  the  same  rate  as  the  other, 
but  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  passes  him  in  4  seconds.  Find 
the  length  of  the  train. 

C.    1.  Find  the  value  of  V_(yl±^_  ^  -  «^(y  -  ^), 
\/(^  +  y)      x-z{y  -  X) 
when  x  =  0,    y  =  1,     z  =  l\* 

2.  Divide  4a:*  -  9xV  ^  i2xy^  -  4y*  by  2x2  +  Zxy  -2y^, 

3.  Show  that  the  square  of  the  sum  of  two  consecutive  numbers 
is  equal  to  four  times  their  product  increased  by  unity. 

4.  Find  the  L.C.M.  of  x'^-6ax  +  9a\  x^-ax-Qa^  and 
3x2-12a2. 

2.1.1  2 


6.    Simplify 


a-2     1 -a     a+1      a+2 


6.  If  40  minutes  would  be  saved  in  a  journey  by  increasing  the 
rate  of  the  train  by  6  miles  an  hour,  and  1  hour  would  be  lost  by 
diminishing  it  by  the  same  amount,  find  the  rate  of  the  train  and 
the  length  of  the  journey. 

7.  Simplify 

2  +  V8  +  ^2  -  V27  -  \/l2  +  V76  -  ^(19  +  6^2). 
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8.  Prove  that  any  ratio  is  made  nearer  to  unity  by  adding  the 

same  number  to  each  of  its  terms.    Also  show  that  ^^  "^  ^^  is 

mb  +  nd 
and  ^. 
b         d 

9.  Find  the  sum  of  the  following  series : 

(i.)  21  +  16  +  9  +  —  to  8  terms, 
(ii.)     6  +    2  +  -8  4-  ..•  to  infinity. 

10.  The  arithmetic  mean  of  two  numbers  is  17,  and  their  geo- 
metric mean  is  15.    What  are  the  numbers  ? 

D.   1.   Simplify  {x(x  +  a)  —  a(x  —  a)}{x(x  —  a)  —  a(a  —  x)}. 

2.    Show  that  (n  +  1)*  -  n*  =(2  n  +  1)(2 n2  +  2  n  +  1), 
and  that  (a  +  &)*  -  a*  -  6*  =  4  ab(a  +  by-2 a^b\ 


3.   Sunplify     {  1 -^|^|  f  ^  _8x-42| 


4.  Solve  the  equations : 

(i.)  §-§  =  21,  5  +  I  =  -ll. 

X     y  X     y 

(ii.)  3x2  _  4xy  +  2^2  =  33,  x^-y^  =  16. 

5.  A  number  consists  of  two  digits,  of  which  that  in  the  unit's 
place  is  the  greater;  the  difference  between  the  squares  of  the 
digits  is  equal  to  the  number,  and  if  the  digits  were  inverted  the 
number  thus  formed  would  be  7  times  the  sum  of  the  digits.  Find 
the  number. 

6.  Find  the  equation  whose  roots  are  the  cubes  of  the  roots  of 
the  equation  x^  —  4  x  +  2  =  0. 

7.  Find  the  square  root  of  x^  -  2  x^  +  8  +  x  2  _  8  x"*  +  16  x-e. 

8.  lia:b::c:d,  prove  that  ^±^  =  (^Lziy. 

c^  +  cP     \c  —  dj 

9.  Sum  the  following  series : 

(i-)  T  -  i  +  i *o  10  terms. 

(ii.)  9-6  +  4 to  infinity. 
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10.  The  series  of  odd  numbers  is  divided  into  groups  as  follows : 
1 ;  3,  6 ;  7,  9,  11 ;  13,  16,  17,  19  ;  and  so  on.  Show  that  the  sum 
of  the  numbers  in  the  nth  group  is  n^. 

E.   1.  Simplify  a;2-2a;y+y2_(a.2+a;y+y2)_|aj(-2y+x)-fy2}. 

2.  Divide  6  aH  4  6*  -  a'ft  +  13  a&8+2  a^'^  by  2  a^  +  4  62  _  3  ah, 

3.  Find  the  highest  common  divisor  and  the  lowest  common 
multiple  of  3 a*  -  3^26  +  aft^  -  fts  and  4  a2  -  5 a6  +  h\ 

4         x-1 


4.  Simplify  ^ — \ 


_1 1 

x—1      X 

6.  If  o  and  j3  are  roots  of  x^-\-mx-\-n  =  Q^  find  o^/S  +  /S^a  in 
terms  of  m  and  n. 

Test  your  result  on  the  equation  x^  —  3  sc  +  2  =  0. 

6.  Find  the  value  of  x  for  which  3x2  4.  5  ^  +  3  has  its  least  pos- 
sible value,  and  show  that  the  least  value  is  \\, 

7.  Show  that  if  a,  5,  c,  d  be  in  continued  proportion, 

fa-hy^a 
\b  -  cj      d 

8.  Find  the  square  root  of 

4x^  -  \2xy^  -7x^y  +  24x^2/^  +  16y2. 

9.  Sum  the  series : 

(i.)    —  3  —  2  —  1  ...to  wterms. 
(ii.)       1  -  J  +  J ...  to  infinity. 

10.  A  train  72  yards  long  passed  another  train  60  yards  longy 
which  was  going  in  the  opposite  direction  on  a  parallel  line  of  rails, 
in  4  seconds.  Had  the  first-mentioned  train  been  travelling  at 
twice  its  actual  speed,  the  trains  would  have  passed  each  other  in 
3  seconds.  Find  the  number  of  miles  per  hour  at  which  the  train s^ 
were  travelling. 
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F.   1.   Simplify 
Cx  +  y  +  zy-(i-x  +  y  +  zy+  (x  -  y  +  z^- (x  +  y-  «)2. 

2.  Divide  a^  -  Sa^h  +  Sab^  -  h^  -  c^  hy  a-b-c, 

3.  Prove  tiiat  if  x  =  a  +  d^  y  =  b  +  d^  z  =  c  +  d, 

then  x^  +  y'^  +  z^  —  yz  —  zx  —  xy  =  a^  +  b^  +  c'^  —  6c  —  ca  —  a6. 


a-2x     4x=2-a-     a  +  2aj 

5.   Solve  the  equations : 

(i.)  2x  +  4y-35f  =  22" 

4x-2y4-6«  =  18 

-• 

6x+    2/ -2 2  =  14, 

,..  vJB  —  1      X  —  2_a;  —  6     x-6 
^  '^  aj-2     x-3     x-6     x-7 

(iii.)  ^+2/  +  ^— 2/^5    . 
^     ^  x-y     x  +  y     2 

x2  +  y2  =  90  i 

6.  Show  that,  if  any  integer  be  put  for  x  in  the  expression 

a;6  _  4x5  +  I4x*  -  32x3  +  49x2  -  60x  +  86, 
the  result  will  be  a  square  number. 

7.  Reduce to  the  best  fonn  for  numerical  cal- 

V(i2-vi40) 
culations,  and  find  its  value  to  4  places  of  decimals. 

8.  Show  that  the  ratio  a  —  x :  a  +  x  is  greater  or  less  than  the 
ratio  a^  —  x^:a^+  x^,  according  as  the  ratio  x :  a  is  greater  or  less 
than  unity. 

9.  If  1  +  i  varies  inversely  as  x  +  2^,  then  x*  +  y^  varies  as  xy, 

X     y 

10.   If  a,  6,  and  c  are  the  sums  of  w,  2  n,  and  3  n  terms  respec- 
tively of  a  geometric  progression,  then  a^  +  6^  —  f^^i  ^  c). 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Inequalities. 

276.  The  statement  p  —  q  is  positive  is  expressed  alge- 
braically hjp  —  q>Oy  and  the  statement 2>  —  q  is  negative 
is  similarly  expressed  hy  p  —  q  <  0,  With  this  notation 
the  definition  of  an  algebraic  inequality  becomes 

p>qyiip-q>Oy  [Art.  47.] 

and  it  immediately  follows  that 

p<qy  ifi>  — 9<0. 

For  example,  since  —  3— (—  6)  =  2>0, 

.-.  -3>-6,  and  since  -9 -(-6)=  -4<0, 
.-.  --9<-6. 

This  definition  necessarily  involves  the  converse  propo- 
sitions that 

i)-g>0,  if  p>g, 

p  —  q<Oy  iip<q. 

We  shall  call  either  of  these  two  forms  of  inequalities 
the  reverse  of  the  other. 
The  equational  statement 

p  =  q,  if  p-9  =  0 

is  the  transitional  form  through  which  either  of  these 
inequalities  passes  into  its  reverse. 
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Hence,  by  subtraction, 

111  1 


0  =  1- 


1-2     2.3     3.4  (n-l)n     n(n  + 1)     n  +  1 


Hence        _L.  + -J-^. ... +  _^ — r  =  l--   ^ 


1-2     2-3  n(»  +  l)  n  +  1 

When  n  is  infinite, is  zero ;  hence  the  sum  to  infinity  of 

11  +  1 

the  series  jl^  +  ^  +  ^+...i8l. 

Ex.  6.   Find  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  the  series 

1  ,+   1^+1^+.... 


1.2.3     2.3.4     3.4.6 

Take  a  series  2  formed  according  to  the  same  law  but  with  one 
factor  less  in  each  term,  and  proceed  as  before.    The  result  is 


/J L__\ 

II.2     (ii+l)(n  +  2)/' 


Ex.  7.  Find  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  the  series 
l  +  2a;+  3a;2  +  4jc»+  .... 
Let  /8^=l  +  2x  +  3x2  +  4jc8  +  ...  +  nx*-i  +  (n  +  l)a?». 
Then        iS'x  =  x  +  2  a;^  +  3  x^  +  ...  +  nx»  +  (n  +  l)x»+i. 
Hence,  by  subtraction, 

/S'Cl  - x)=  1  +  flc  +  x2  +  jc»  +  ...  +  a?» -(n  +  l>e»H 

l-x»+i 


But  1  +  X  +  a;2  +  ...  +  x»  =  - 


1-x 


Hence,  S(l  -  x)  =  Lii^!±!  _  (n  +  l)^+i ; 

1  —  X 
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EXAMPLES  LXXIX. 

Find  the  sum  of  the  following  series  to  n  terms,  and  when 
possible  to  infinity. 

1.  2.4  +  4.6  +  6.8  +  ....  3.   1.4  +  4. 7  +  7. 10  +  .... 

2.  3.6  +  6.7  +  7.9+....  4.   2.6  +  6.8  +  8.11  +  .... 
6.    1.3.6  +  3.6.7  +  6.7.9  +  .... 

6.   2  .  7  .  12  +7  .  12  .  17  +  12  .  17  .  22  +  .... 

1^3     375     6^7  *   2T6"*'6T8     8Tn"^"" 

9.   _J_+_i_  +  _J_+.... 
1.3.53.6.76.7.9 

*  2.5.8      6.8.11     8.11.14         ' 

11.   I + I + I +.... 

(X  +  1)  (X  +  2)  ^  (X  +  2)  (X  +  3)  ^  (X  +  3)  (X  +  4)  ^ 

12.   1 + ? 4. 1 +  .... 

(l+x)(l+2x)      (l+2x)(l+3x)      (l+3x)(l+4x)^ 

13    ^  I       ^      I  ^  I  ^  I 

•  1^1  +  2      1  +  2  +  3      1  +  2  +  3  +  4         ' 

14.    12  +  32  +  52  +  ....  16.    18  +  38  +  68+.... 

16.  a{a  +  6)  +  (a  +  6)(a  +  2 6)  +  (a  +  2 6)(a+  3 h)+  .... 

MISCELLANEOUS  EXAMPLES  VI. 

A.   1.   Simplify 
(y+3)(y2-l)-3(y+l)(y2-9)+3(2,-l)(2,2_9)_(y_3)(y2^1^. 

2.  Prove  that 

3(y-a;)  «+y 
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For,  since  pi  >  qi  and  psPa  '"Pn  is  positive, 

.\   PlP2'"Pn>  giP2P3'"Pnf 

and  since  p2  >  q^  and  q^p^  - .  .2)„  is  positive, 

•••    PlP2'"Pn>  QiQ2Ps''"Ph1 

and  proceeding  in  this  way  until  all  the  p^s  on  the  right 
are  replaced  by  the  corresponding  g's,  we  have  finally 

PlP2"'Pn><lig2"'qn' 

From  pi  >  qi  and  p2  >  ^2  we  cannot  infer  Pi/qi  >P2/q2- 
For  example,  8  >  6  and  4  >  2,  but  8/4  <  6/2. 

Cor.  Ifp  and  q  be  positive  and  n  =  a  positive  integer, 
and  ifp  >  q,  then  p^  >  g". 

IX.  If  p  and  q  be  positive,  n=  a  positive  integer,  and 
pi/n^  qi/n^  denote  the  positive  real  n**  roots  of  p,  q;  and  if 
p>q,  then  j?^/"  >  q^^\ 

For,  if  this  be  not  so,  then  p^/*  <  or  =  g^/'* ;  but  since 
p^^*  and  g^/"  are  both  real  and  positive,  fromp^^"  <  or  =  g^^** 
it  follows,  by  the  corollary  of  VIII,  that  (i)^/")"<or 
=  (g^^")*,  whence  p<  or  =  g,  which  contradicts  the 
hypothesis  p>q* 

Cor.  Ifp  and  q  be  positive  and  m,n  =  positive  integers, 
and  if  p>q,  then  p^*^/"*  >  g±"»/»»y  provided,  if  n  be  not  1, 
only  the  positive  real  n**  roots  be  taken. 

280.  The  following  examples  illustrate  some  of  the 
uses  of  the  method  of  inequalities  : 

Ex.  1.  The  sum  of  any  real  positive  quantity  and  its  reciprocal 
is  greater  than  2. 

Let  the  quantity  be  a,  and  let  a  ^^  denote  its  positive  square  root. 
Then  (aV^  _  l/ai/2)2  =  a-2  +  l/a>0; 

.-.  a  +  l/a>2.  [by  HI.] 
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Ex.  2.  For  what  values  of  xisa;2-4a;  +  3>  —  1? 
Completing  the  square  for  x,  we  have 

a;2  -  4a;  +  3  =  (a;  -  2)2  -  4  +  3. 
Hence,  the  given  inequality  is  satisfied  if 
(x-2)2-l>-l, 
that  is,  for  all  real  values  of  x  except  the  value  x  =  2. 

Ex.  3.   For  what  values  of  x  is  (2  x  -  l)/(x  +  2)  >,  =,  or  <  1  ? 

Let  /=(2x-l)/(x  +  2). 

We  have  />  or  <  1, 

according  as         (2x  -  l)/(x  +  2)-  1  > or <0,  [by  IIL] 

according  as  {(2  x  -  1)  -  (x  +  2)}/(x  +  2)  >  or  <  0, 
according  as  (x  —  3)  /  (x  +  2)  >  or  <  0, 

according  as  (x  -  3)  (x  +  2)  >  or  <  0  ;  [by  VI.] 

.-. />or<0, 
according  as  x  >  or  <  3,  if  x  be  positive, 

or,  according  as   —  x  >  or  <  2,  if  x  be  negative ; 
and  /=!»   if  x  =  3. 

Ex.  4.  The  arithmetic  mean  of  any  two  positive  quantities  is 
greater  than  their  geometric  mean. 

If  the  two  quantities  be  a  and  6,  the  arithmetic  mean  is  ^(a  +  6), 
the  geometric  mean  is  y/(^ab),  and  we  have  to  prove  that 

i(a  +  6)  >  V(«&)- 
Since  (a  -  6)2  >  0, 

.-.  (a-6)2  +  4a6>4a6,  [by  V.] 

that  is,  (a  +  6)2>4a6; 

.-.  a  +  b>2y/(ab),         .  [by  IX.] 

and  dividing  by  2  completes  the  proof. 

This  example  is  a  particular  case  of  the  following  : 

Ex.  6.  If  X,  y,  «,  •••  t  be  n  real  quantities, 
(n-l)2x2>2  2xy. 
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The  student  will  have  no  difficulty  in  verifying  the  indentity, 
2(a  -  yy=(n  -  1)2x2  -  2  2xy, 
by  comparing  the  like  terms  of  its  two  members.    But  2(«  —  y)^ 
is  essentially  positive,  and  hence, 

(»  -  1)2x2  _  2  2xy  >  0, 
unless  X  =  y  =  z=  '"  =t,  for  which  2(x  —  y)^  =  0. 
.-.  (n-l)2x2>2  2xy. 
We  have  here  used  the  2  notation,  as  explained  in  Art.  152. 
The  student  should  note  its  conciseness  and  its  great  utility  in 
examples  of  this  kind. 

281.  The  theory  of  simultaneous  inequalities,  involv- 
ing two  or  more  unknown  quantities,  is  most  clearly  pre- 
sented with  the  aid  of  certain  geometrical  constructions, 
which  are  not  available  to  the  student  who  is  not  familiar 
with  at  least  the  elements  of  analytic  geometry.  But 
the  ordinary  process  of  elimination  by  addition  can  be 
applied  to  some  of  the  simpler  examples  of  this  class. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  multiplications,  with  the 
corresponding  terms  of  two  inequalities,  can  be  per- 
formed only  with  limitation,  and  subtractions  and  divis- 
ions not  at  all.     [Art.  279.] 

Ex.  1.   Resolve  the  simultaneous  inequalities 

2x-f-y-6>0,    -3x  +  2y  +  6>0,   x-2/+l>0. 
We  apply  the  ordinary  process  of  elimination  by  addition. 
From  the  first  and  second  inequalities  we  obtain 
6x  +  3y-  18>0 
-6x  +  4y  +  12>0 

7y-    6>0,   .-.  y>f 
From  the  first  and  third 

2x  +  y-6>0 
x-y+l>0 

3x-6>0,   .-.  x>|. 
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From  the  second  and  third 

-3x  +  22^H-6>0 
2x-2y  +  2>0 

-x-{-S>Oj   .'.  x<8. 
From  the  second  and  third 

3x-2y-6<0 
-3x-f  3y-3<0 

y-9<0,  .-.  y<9. 
Thus,  the  values  of  x  and  y  are  confined  within  the  following 
limits : 

Observe  that  if  x  and  y  are  to  be  limited  to  finite  values,  tlie 
inequalities  must  have  both  positive  and  negative  terms. 

Ex.  8.   Besolve  the  simultaneous  inequalities 
hx -\-  ay  —  ah  >  Oj  scy  <  0. 
Reverse  the  first  inequality,  changing  its  signs  for  this  purpose, 
and  then  add  the  two  inequalities  together.     We  obtain 

xy  —  bx  —  ay  +  ab  <  0, 
that  is,  (x  —  d)(y  —  b)  <  0. 

.  •.  «  >  a,  y<b,  or  X  <  a,  y>b. 

If  a  and  b  are  both  positive,  since  x  and  y  are  of  opposite  sense, 
either  « >  a,  y  < 0,  or  y  > 6,  x <0. 

EXAMPLES  LXXX. 

Determine  the  range  of  values  of  x  that  satisfy  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing inequalities : 

1.    (x-5)(x-2)>(x-l)(x-3). 
2.'x2--4x  +  3>,  =,  <0. 

3.  x2-3x+10>,  =,  <0. 

4.  (x  +  6)/(x-3)>  or  <  1. 

6.    (2x-3)/(x+3)>,=,  or  <1. 
6.    (3x-4)/(2x-l)>,  =,  or  <1. 
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7.  Compare  the  values  of  ^/(x  +  1)  +  y/(x  —  1)  and  ^(2  x)  for 
real  values  of  x  and  positive  values  of  the  square  roots. 

8.  Resolve  the  simultaneous  inequalities 

a:+2y-4>0,  -  3x  + 22^  +  6>0,  a;  -  y>0. 

9.  Resolve  the  simultaneous  inequalities 

x-2^  +  3>0,  2aj-42/  +  8<0,  x+5y-5<0. 

10.  Determine  the  values  of  x  and  y  that  make 

(x2/  +  l)/(a  +  2^)>,  =,  or  <1. 
Discuss  the  cases  x  +  y  >  0  and  x  +  y  <  O* 

11.  If  05,  y,  0  be  real,  prove  that 

2x8 >,  =,  or  <,Sxyz,  according  as  2x>,  =,  or  <0. 

Use  the  result  of  Ex.  6,  Art.  280,  and  the  identity  of  Art.  164. 
[Chrystal,  Algebra,  Vol.  II.,  p.  40.] 

12.  If  X,  y,  z  be  real  and  not  all  equal,  prove  that 

(Sx)8>27a;y«  and  <92x8. 
18.   If  a  >  6,  show  that 

(x  +  a)/ V(«'  +  «')>»  =»  or  <(x  +  h)/y/{x^  +  ft^), 
according  as  x>,  =,  or  K\/(o>h), 

14.  Prove  that,  if  a,  6,  c,  d  be  all  positive  and 
a/6  =  h/c  =  c/d, 
then  (a-d)>3(&-c). 

16.   Prove  that,  in  a  geometrical  progression  having  an  odd 
number  of  positive  terms, 

(sum  of  all  term8)Xnumher  of  all  terms)  x  (middle  term). 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 
Limits.    Indeterminate  Forms. 

282.  Functional  Nomenolatnre.  Any  expression  which 
involves  x  in  such  a  manner  as  to  undergo  a  change 
of  value  whenever  x  changes  is  called  a  function  of  x. 
If  two  or  more  letters,  as  x,  y,  2,  •••  are  involved  in  it, 
the  expression  may  be  regarded  as  a  function  of  the  sev- 
eral letters  a?,  y,  2,  •••. 

These  letters,  through  whose  values  or  changes  the 
function  is  itself  determined  or  changed  in  value,  are 
called  the  variables,  and  all  other  letters  (including  mere 
numbers)  are  then  considered,  for  the  time  being,  as  not 
susceptible  of  change,  and  are  called  constants. 

If  the  function  does  not  contain,  or  can  be  so  reduced 
as  not  to  contain,  fractions  whose  denominators  involve 
the  variables,  it  is  said  to  be  integral ;  but  if  such  denom- 
inators are  an  indispensable  part  of  the  function,  it  is 
said  to  be  fractional. 

The  term  rational,  or  irrational,  is  applied  to  the  function 
according  as  its  variables  do,  or  do  not,  appear  every- 
where in  it  in  the  rational  form. 

The  following  examples  will  sufficiently  illustrate  this 
functional  nomenclature : 

Ex.  1.    (i.)  axy  +  6a:  +  cy  +  d  is  a  rational  integral  function  of  x 
and  y  of  the  second  degree. 
2d 
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(ii.)  ax^+  bxy  +  cy^  is  a  rational  integral  homogeneous  function 
of  X  and  y  of  the  second  degree. 

(iii.)  (ax  +  by  +  c)  / (I  •\-  z)  is  a  rational  fractional  function  of 
05,  y,  and  z.    It  is,  however,  a  rational  integral  function  of  x  and  y. 


(iv.)  axy  +  &Vx  +  2/  is  an  irrational  function  of  jc  and  y. 

(v.)  x^  +  y^-\-  s^  +  xyz  is  a  rational  symmetrical  function  of  jc, 
y,  and  «.    [Art.  150.] 

Ex.  2.  Describe  the  following  functions : 

(i.)  ox*  +  6y8  ^  Zaxyz, 

(ii.)  ax-\-by-\-^c(xyzy^^. 

(iii.)  (ax+62/  +  c)/Vl  +  «. 

(iv.)  ax2  +  2  6a;  +  c. 

(v.)  a(x2  +  y2)/\/^. 

In  all  of  the  above  examples  the  letters  x,  y,  2;  are  regarded  as 
variables,  a,  &,  c,  (7  as  constants ;  and,  in  general,  constants  are 
denoted  by  the  letters  of  the  first  half  of  the  alphabet,  variables  by 
the  letters  of  the  second  half. 

283.  It  is  important  to  have  the  means  of  using  the 
expressions /wnc^ion  of  x,  function  of  x^  y,  etc.,  in  mathe- 
matical formulae,  and  for  this  purpose  the  abbreviations 
f{x),  f(x,  y),  etc.,  are  employed. 

Thus,  such  an  expression  as  ax^  +  bxy  +  cy^  -]-  d  is  briefly  repre- 
sented by/(x,  y).    And  if 

/(5c,  y)  =  ax^  +  bxy  +  cy^  +  d, 

and  we  assign  x  =  1,  y  =  2,  then  we  write 

/(I,  2)=  a .  1  +  6  •  1  •  2  +  c .  22  +  d 

=  a  +  26  +  4c  +  d; 

similarly  /(I,  0)=  a-\-  d. 
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284.  A  function  of  x  is  oontinnous,  or  varies  oontinnonsly, 
if  its  change,  due  to  an  arbitrarily  small  *  change  in  x, 
is  also  arbitrarily  smafl. 

Thus,  /(«)  is  continuous,  at  the  value  x,  if  the  difference 
f(x  +  h)—f(x)  may  be  made  arbitrarily  small  by  making  h  arbi- 
trarily small. 

A  function  is  disoontinnons,  at  any  value  of  x  for  which 
it  does  not  fulfil  the  foregoing  condition. 

285.  Definition  of  a  Limit.  If  by  making  x  approach 
the  fixed  value  a,  in  such  a  way  that  x  —  a  becomes  arbi- 
trarily small,  we  make  f{x)  approach  as  near  as  we  please 
to  the  fixed  value  Z,  then  I  is  said  to  be  the  limit  of  f{x) 
as  X  approaches  a.     We  express  this  briefly  by  writing 

It  will  be  convenient  to  use  the  sign  =  as  an  abbre- 
viation for  the  expression  approaches  as  a  limit. 

The  following  examples  will  help  to  make  the  mean- 
ing of  this  definition  clear. 

Ex.  1.   What  is  the  value  of  (x^  -  a^)/(x  -  a)  when  a;  =  a  ? 

If  a  be  substituted  for  x  in  (x^  —  a^)/(x  —  a),  the  result  is  0/0, 
an  expression  which  cannot  be  interpreted  as  an  algebraic  opera^ 
tion.  There  is  therefore  no  proper  answer  to  the  question  as 
above  formulated.  But  expressed  in  the  form,  what  limit  does 
(x^  —  a^)  /  (x  —  a)  approach  when  a;  =  a,  the  question  can  be 
answered  in  the  language  of  limits  as  follows : 

Since  (x^  -  a'^)/(x  —  a)  =  («  +  a)(x  —  a)/(x  -  a)  =  a;  +  a, 
for  all  values  of  x  not  absolutely  equal  to  a,  we  see  at  once  that 

*  Smaller  than  a  previously  assigned  quantity  whose  value  we 
may  make  as  small  as  we  please. 
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when  a;  differs  arbitrarUy  little  from  a,  (x^  —  cC^)  /  (x  —  a)  differs 
arbitrarily  little  from  2  a ; 

henee,  "mit^^^^^^. 

z  =  a  X  —  a 

Ex.  2.  Find  the  sum  to  infinity  of  the  series 

By  the  ordinary  process  of  division  we  have 

%^^  =  x  +  x2  +  oS  +  ...  +  a?»-i, 
I  —  X 


that  is,  x  +  a;2+ ... +x«-i  =  ^^ 

1  —  X      1  —  X 

and  this  formula  is  true  for  all  finite  values  of  x. 
Putting  X  =  i,  we  have 

If  the  number  of  terms  of  the  series  be  now  increased  beyond 
finite  range,  l/2'»-i  =  0,  and  therefore 


limit  /'l  +  l+...+J_N^i. 
n  =  oo  ^2     4  2«-V 


This  series  was  discussed  in  Art.  266,  and  its  limit  was  there 
determined  from  geometrical  considerations. 

286.  If,  when  the  variable  approaches  a  limit,  the 
function  exceeds  every  finite  value  however  large,  we 
extend  the  language  of  limits  to  this  case  and  say  that 
the  function  has  the  limit  oo .  This  use  of  the  term 
limit  must  be  understood  to  be  exceptional. 

For  example, 

limit     a;2  +  a;  4-  2      ^  limit  x  +  2  ^  ^ 
x=lx8__a:2_aj4-l     «=lx2-l 

The  value  0  may  obviously  occur  as  a  limit. 

For  example,  i^^^i^  =  0. 

^    '  x  =  1  a:+  1 
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INDETERMINATE  FORMS. 

287.  Certain  combinations  of  0  and  oo  produce  what 
are  known  as  indeterminate  forms.  Such  a  form  made 
its  appearance  in  Ex.  1  of  Art.  285,  where  the  substi- 
tution of  a  for  X  in  (a^  —  a^)  /  (a;  —  a)  resulted  in  the 
illusory  fraction  0/0.  The  evaluation  of  indeterminate 
forms  is  essentially  an  application  of  the  method  of 
limits.  The  simpler  forms  are  0/0,  oo/oo,  0  x  oo,  oo  —  co. 
The  following  examples  will  show  how  they  may  arise 
and  exemplify  the  method  of  their  evaluation. 

Ex.  1.   (1  -  a^)/(l  -  a2)  becomes  0/0  when  a;  =  1.    But 

l-a;^_l  +  g  +  g^  +  a^  +  a^  .  LzL?. 
1  —  x^  l  +  x  1  —  x' 

.    limit  1  — x^  _  6 
•  •  X  =  1  1  _  aj2  -  2' 

Ex.  2.    (2  x9  +  3  x6)  /  (3  x2  +  6  X*)  becomes  0/0  when  x  =  0.  But 

2x«  +  3xs_2x  +  3x8    ^. 
3x2 +  5x*      3  +  6x2  'xa' 

limit  2x8  +  3x^_0_Q 
'  '  «  =  0  3x2  +  5x*~3~    * 

Ex.  8.  (a  +  6")/(c  +  6«)  becomes  00/00  when  6  >  1  and  n  =  00. 
If  numerator  and  denominator  be  multiplied  by  ft-",  then 

limit    g  +  &**_  limit  g&-n  +  1  __ .. 
w  =  »c+6»     n  =  Qo  c6-»  +  1  ""   * 

If  6<1,  say  b  =  l/k,  where  ^•>1,  then 

(a  +  6»)/(c  +  ft")  =  (a  +  A;-«)/(c  +  A""), 

and  1^°^^^    «  +  ^""  =  g. 

^  =  ®  c  +  A;-«     c 


If  &  =  1,  no  inference  can  as  yet  be  drawn. 
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Ex.  4.   The  function  (x  —  2)/(V2x  -  2)  assumes  the  form  0/0 
when  X  =  2,  or  the  form  oo/oo  when  x  =  «. 
In  the  first  case  we  have 

limit       X  —  2      _  limit  y/x  +  a/2  _  « 
«  =  2  ^(2x)-2'"«  =  2  "    ^       ■"    • 

In  the  second  case 

1^°^^*^        g  — 2      __  limit         1-2/x       -- ^ -- qq 

«  =  «   V(2«)-2     «  =  «  V(2A)-2/x     0 

Ex.  6.   The  function 

/(x)  =  ^l+-^yx2  +  x-2) 

assumes  the  form  oo  x  0  when  x  =  1.    But 
1   ,      q     _a;  +  «  —  1 

X— 1  X— 1 

and  a;2  +  X  -  2  =  (x  +  2)(x  -  1). 

Ex.  6.   The  function 

/(x)=  a/(l  +  x)- 2  6/(1 -x2) 

assumes  the  form  oo  —  oo  when  x  =  —  1.    But 

a/(l  +  x)=a(l-x)/(l-x2), 
and  therefore 

^/a.w«(l-a;)-2&^ 

(i.)  Now,  in  whatever  manner  x  attains  the  value  —  1,  the  numer- 
ator of  this  fraction  assumes  the  unique  value  2  a  —  2  b,  and  the 
denominator  becomes  zero.  But  1  —  x^  is  and  remains  positive  if 
x2  ==  1  through  increasing  values  a  little  less  than  1,  or  it  is  and 
remains  negative  if  x^  =  1  through  decreasing  values  a  little  greater 
than  1.    In  the  former  case /(x)  =  +  2(a  —  6)  x  oo,  and  if  a  >  6, 

limit     -^  X 
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In  the  latter  CBsef(x)  =  —  2(a  —  ft)  x  oo, 

and  if  a  >  5, 

limit    f..  __     ^ 

The  function  has  two  branches,  one  for  values  of  x  less  than 
—  1,  the  other  for  values  of  x  greater  than  —1,  and  each  branch 
has  its  own  limit  at  the  value  x  =  —  1. 

(ii.)  If  5  =  a,  the  function  becomes 

f(x\  =  -  g(l  +  x)  _.     a        1  +  a; 

As  an  indeterminate  form  it  has  been  changed  to  0/0,  and  its 
limit,  for  a;  =  —  1,  is  obviously  —J  a. 

288.  The  fundamental  indeterminate  form  is  0/0,  to 
which  all  the  others  may  be  reduced.  This  property 
results  from  the  definition  of  infinity,  as  given  in  Art. 
168,  in  accordance  with  which,  if  a  and  b  be  any  finite 
quantities,  the  symbol  oo  may  be  replaced  ad  libitum  by 
any  such  value  as  a/0  or  6/0. 

Hence  we  may  write 

oo__a  ,b__a     Q__0'Ci__0 
ao""0^0~06""0.6""0' 

a     b     O.a-0.6     0 

00  —  GO  = = =  — 

0     0  0  0 

Ex.  1.  The  function  a/(l  -  «)  -  2  a/(l  -  x^)  becomes  oo  —  oo 
when  X  =  1.    But 

a 2a    _  a(l  +  a?)  —  2  g 

1-a     l-a;2~        I  -  x^       ' 
and  in  this  form  it  becomes  0/0  when  x  =  1. 
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Ex.  2.  The  function  (1  —  0^)0^/''^  where  o  >  1,  becomes  0  x  ao 
when  n  =  +  0.    But 

and  in  this  form  it  becomes  0/0  when  n  =  +  0. 

289.  That  any  quantity  whatever  may  appear  as  the 
result  in  the  evaluation  of  any  of  the  indeterminate 
forms  thus  far  considered  is  at  once  evident  from  the 
consideration  that  the  one  form  0/0  may  be  taken  as  the 
general  representative  of  the  entire  set  of  four  forms, 
and  that,  a  being  an  arbitrary  finite  quantity, 

a  X  0  =  0,  0x0  =  0,  and  O/oo  =0; 

for,  from  these  three  equations  we  derive,  by  the  proper 
multiplications  and  divisions, 

a  =  0/0,  0  =  0/0,  and  oo  =  0/0, 

respectively.      The  multiplications  and  divisions  here 
performed  are,  of  course,  merely  symbolic. 

The  important  fact  to  be  remembered,  in  this  connec- 
tion, is  that  the  indeterminate  form  gives  no  information 
concerning  the  critical  value  of  the  function  that  gives 
rise  to  it. 

EXAMPLES  LXXXI. 

Evaluate  the  limits  of  the  following  functions  for  the  values  of 
X  indicated,  taking  account  of  positive  square  roots  only. 

1.  (x2-x-2)/(a;2  +  x-6)  whenx  =  2. 

2.  (7^-x^-x  +  l)/(x8  +  x2  -  5a;  +  3)  when  x  =  1. 

3.  (x"  —  a'»)/(x  —  a)  when  x==  a. 

4.  (x8/2  -  a8/2)/(xi/2  -  ai/2)  when  x  =  a. 
6.  (V«  -  !)/>/(«  -  1)  when  x  =  1. 
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6.   {2  -  VC*  +  3)}/(l  -  X)  when  x  =  1. 
-^ — -  when  X  =  1. 


8.  3^^-^Z(^z:i)whenx  =  l. 

O  1 

9.  — = when  x  ==  2. 

2-x     2-  y/2x 

10.  (2  -  V(l  +  «)}/{3  -  V3x}  when  x  =  3. 

11.  ^  +  ^^'  +  "^  +  ^whenx  =  aD. 

Zx2  +  wix  +  n 

12.  °f +  ^^  +  0   when  x  =  00. 
te*  +  mx^  +  n 

18.   Solve  the  equation  +  ^{x^  -  9)  -  (x  -  9)  =  0.    [See  page 

248.] 

14.   Solve  the  equation  +  V(«^  +  2  ax)  -  (x  +  a)  =  0. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Exponentials  and  Logarithms. 

290.  The  inverse  operations  of  raising  to  powers  and 
extracting  of  roots,  considered  in  Chapter  XX.,  may  be 
regarded  as  presenting  themselves  through  the  medium 
of  the  equation 

in  the  two  inverse  problems : 

(1)  Given  a  knoiim  number  X  and  a  known  integer  k,  to 
find  y.     {Involution,) 

(2)  Given  a  known  number  y  and  a  known  integer  k, 
to  find  X.     (Evolution.) 

In  these  problems  the  exponent,  as  it  appears  either  in 
iB*  or  in  y^/*,  is  always  to  be  regarded,  either  as  an  integer, 
positive  or  negative,  or  as  the  reciprocal  of  such  an  inte- 
ger ;  the  case  where  it  is  a  fraction  whose  numerator  is 
not  unity  calling  for  the  application  of  the  processes  of 
involution  and  evolution  in  succession. 

Thus,  if  the  form  6^/*  presents  itself,  we  first  find  6^  or 
216,  and  seek  the  fifth  roots  of  216 ;  or,  we  may  reverse 
the  order  of  this  work  and  get  first  the  fifth  roots  of  6 
and  then  cube  each  one  of  them. 

Involution  and  evolution,  therefore,  deal  primarily 
with  such  expressions  as 

2«,   3^   8^  etc., 
and  2^/3,  5i/«,   11^/^,  etc. 
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291.  If  now  the  form  of  the  expression  ic*  be  changed 
to  6',  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  that  the  exponent 
may  become  an  unknown  quantity  (the  variable),  the 
equation 

gives  rise  to  the  two  inverse  problems : 

(1)  Given  x  and  b,  any  known  numbers,  to  find  y, 

(2)  Given  y  and  b,  any  known  numbers,  to  find  x.  * 
The  operation  upon  b  which  produces  6*  is  called  expo- 
nentiation, b  is  called  the  base,  and  b*  (sometimes  also 
written  expja?)  is  called  the  exponential  of  x  with  respect 
to  the  base  b. 

The  inverse  operation  of  producing  x,  when  b  and  y  are 
given,  is  called  logarithmic  operation,  and  is  expressed  sym- 
bolically by  the  equation 

x  =  *log  y, 
in  which  *log  y  is  read  logarithm  of  y  with  respect  to  the 
base  b. 

It  is  an  immediate  consequence  of  this  definition  that 

EXPONENTIATION. 

292.  The  process  of  exponentiation  seeks  the  value  of 
expressions  of  the  form  b',  in  which  x  and  b  are  any 
real  numbers.f     But  in  thus  generalizing  the  combined 

*  A  third  case  may  also  present  itself ;  namely,  given  x  and  y,to 
find  b.  But  this  is  identical  with  (1),  for  the  equation  b'  =  y  may 
be  replaced  by  6  =  y^/'. 

t  In  the  most  general  interpretation,  exponentiation  also  allows 
b  and  x,  in  the  expression  &«,  to  have  imaginary  and  complex  values. 
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operations  of  involution  and  evolution,  it  so  restricts  (by 
arbitrary  definition)  the  interpretation  of  its  results  that 
to  an  unique  pair  of  values  of  x  and  b  there  corresponds 
one  and  only  one  value  of  b',  so  that  while  6^/*,  regarded 
as  an  example  in  evolution,  has  k  roots,  as  the  exponen- 
tial of  1/k  to  base  b  it  has  but  one  value.  The  expo- 
nential will  therefore  be  so  defined  as  to  embody  this 
restriction. 

As  already  indicated,  this  restriction  is  arbitrary,  but 
in  the  chapter  on  exponential  and  logarithmic  series,  a 
definite  algebraic  form  will  be  assigned  to  6*,  namely,  a 
series  whose  terms  are  integral  powers  of  x  having  co- 
efiicients  that  involve  only  b  and  certain  numerical  frac- 
tions, and  in  this  form  the  uniqueness  of  the  value  of  6*, 
for  a  given  value  of  x,  will  be  apparent. 

293.  In  defining  6*  for  our  present  purposes  we  suppose 
that  b  is  real,  positive  and  greater  than  1,  and  should  x 
be  irrational,  we  replace  it  by  one  of  the  rational  frac- 
tions m/n,  or  (m  +  l)/n,*  which,  by  properly  choosing 
the  integers  m  and  w,  may  be  made  to  differ  from  x  by 
an  arbitrarily  small  quantity,  that  is,  by  a  quantity  that 
is  smaller  than  1/n,  where  7i  is  as  large  as  we  choose  to 
make  it.     [See  Art.  249.]     The  values  of  b*  we  have  to 

But  the  discussion  of  these  more  general  cases  does  not  fall  within 
the  scope  of  this  elementary  treatise.  For  a  fuller  interpretation 
of  exponentiation  and  logarithmic  operation  the  student  is  referred 
to  ChrystdiV 8  Algebra,  Vol.  IL,  Chapter  XXIX.,  and  to  Stringham's 
Uniplanar  Algebra,  Chapter  III. 

*  It  must  not  be  inferred  that  these  restrictions  are  necessary  in 
the  general  theory  of  exponentials.     [See  foot-note  to  Art.  292.] 
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consider,  are  therefore  of  the  form  6"*/",  in  which  m  and 
n  are  integers,  and  we  retain  only  the  real  positive  n^ 
root. 

For  negative  values  of  a,  say  a?  =  —  m/w,  6*  becomes 
l/6*"/*»,  namely,  the  reciprocal  of  an  exponential  with 
positive  exponent. 

294.  The  Laws  of  Indices  as  applied  to  expressions  of 
the  form  h",  under  the  limitations  above  imposed  upon 
the  values  of  h  and  a?,  have  been  fully  explained  and 
justified  in  Chapters  XX.,  XXI.,  and  when  we  require 
their  application  to  exponentials  and  logarithms  we  may, 
therefore,  write  without  hesitation, 

h'/h'  =  &*-', 

295.  If  a  series  of  numbers  be  in  arithmetical  progres- 
sion, their  exponentials,  with  respect  to  any  base,  are  in 
geometrical  progression. 

This  proposition  follows  immediately  from  the  equa- 
tions 

&«  =  6»,  b'+^  =  b'b^, 

&«+2^  =  b'ib^y,      b'-^  =  b'(¥y. 


5«+(«-i)d = b'{¥y-\  &'+'"' =b'(¥y. 

Here  d  is  the  common  difference  of  the  arithmetical 
progression 

X,  x-{-d,  x-\-2d,'"X  +  nd, 

and  ¥  is  the  common  ratio  of  the  geometrical  progression 
b%  ¥¥,   b'b'^r"^'^'^' 
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LOGARITHMIC  OPERATION. 

296.  We  have  already  defined  the  logarithm  to  be  a 
value  of  X  obtained  from  the  equation  3^  =  6*  when  b  and 
y  are  given,  and  we  denote  this  value  of  x  by 

a=*logy. 

The  properties  of  logarithms  follow  immediately  from 
the  fundamental  laws  of  indices.  We  proceed  to  deduce 
them  and  to  apply  them  to  a  few  important  examples. 

297.  Properties  of  Logarithms. 

I.  Since  6°  =  1  for  all  finite  values  of  b,  it  follows 
that  *log  1  =  0;  that  is  : 

The  logarithm  of  1  is  0,  whatever  the  base  may  be. 

II.  Since  6^  =  6  for  all  values  of  b,  it  follows  that 
*log  6  =  1;  that  is : 

The  logarithm  of  any  number  with  reject  to  that  num^ 
ber  as  base  is  always  1. 

III.  If  *loga;=2)  and  *logy  =  g;  then,  by  definition, 

x  =  bP  and  y  =  b^; 

.-.  xxy=bP  X  6«=6P+*; 

.  •.  *log  (xy)  =p-{-q  =  nog  X  +  *log  y. 

Similarly  it  can  be  proved  that 

*log  (0^2/2  •••)  =  ^oga;  +  ^logy  +  *log2;  +  .... 

That  is :  The  logarithm  of  a  product  is  the  sum  of  the 
logarithms  of  its  factors. 
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IV.  If  *log  x=:p  and  *log  y=^q\  then,  by  definition, 

x=b^  and  y  =  b^', 

,',  x/y=bP/b^  =  b^-^', 

.-.  *log(a?/y)=i)-g  =  noga:-*log3^. 

That  is :  2%e  logarithm  of  a  quotient  is  the  algebraic 
difference  of  the  logarithms  of  the  dividend  and  the  divisor, 

V.  ltx=bP]  then  af  =  bp^  for  all  values  of  m.    Hence 

*log of  =  *log b^z=p  xm  =  *log X  X  m. 

That  is :  The  logarithm  of  any  power  of  a  number  is 
the  product  of  the  logarithm  of  the  number  by  the  index 
of  the  power, 

VI.  Let  *log  a?  =p  and  *log  a?  =  g. 
Then  x  =  a**,  and  x  =  6«. 
Hence  a^  =  b%  and  therefore 

a  =  6'/'',  and6  =  a*/»; 
and,  by  definition  of  a  logarithm, 

*loga  =  g/p,  and  "log6=p/g; 

.*.  *loga  X  "log 6  =  ?  X  ?  =  1. 

Again,  from  q=p  x  *log  a, 
we  have  *log  x  =  "log  a?  x  'log  a. 

Hence :  The  logarithms  of  a  series  of  numbers  to  the 
base  b  are  found  by  multiplying  the  logarithms  of  those 
numbers  to  the  base  a  by  the  constant  multiplier  Hog  a. 
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VII.  Since  6+«  =  -f  oo ,  and  b'*  =  0,  for  all  positive 
finite  values  of  b,  [b  >  1], 

*log( 4-oo)  =  +  00 ,  and  *log 0  =  —  oo. 

Hence :  In  every  system  of  logarithms  the  logarithm  of 
+00  is  +00,  and  the  logarithm  ofOis  —  co, 

298.  The  logarithms  in  any  system  whose  base  is  real, 
positive  and  greater  than  1  [see  Art.  293]  have  the  fol- 
lowing properties. 

VIII.  The  loganthm  of  a  negative  number  cannot  be  a 
real  number. 

For,  if  b  be  positive,  and  a?  be  a  real  number,  b'  cannot 
be  negative ;  that  is,  x  cannot  be  the  logarithm  of  a  negar- 
tive  number. 

IX.  Numbers  greater  than  1  have  positive  logai'ithms, 
numbers  less  than  1  have  negative  logarithms. 

For,  if  b'  =  u  and  6  >  1,  then,  since  for  ti  =  a  positive 
number  6"  >  1,  and  6~"  <  1, 

.-.  a?  >,  or  <  0,  according  as  t*  >,  or  <  1 ; 
that  is,  since  x  =  'log  u, 

*log  w  >,  or  <  0,  according  as  t*  >,  or  <  1. 

Note.  —  In  a  system  whose  base  is  positive  and  less  than  1, 
numbers  greater  than  1  have  negative  logarithms,  and  numbers  less 
than  1  have  positive  logarithms.    For,  by  VI.,  Art.  297, 

^        »log(l/a)         »loga 

and  if  a  and  b  be  both  greater  than  1,  by  the  proposition  just 
established,  *loga  is  positive,  and  *logM  is  positive  or  negative, 
according  as  u  is  greater  or  less  than  1. 
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299.  If  a  series  of  numbers  be  in  geometrical  progression 
their  logarithms  are  in  arithmetical  progression. 

This  is  the  proposition  of  Art.  295,  stated  in  terms  of 
logarithms  instead  of  exponentials.  Thus,  the  loga- 
rithms of  the  several  terms  of  the  geometrical  progres- 
sion 

are  *log  y,  *log  y  +  *log  r,  •  •  •  'log  y  +  n  *log  r . 

300.  The  following  examples  will  illustrate  this  part 
of  our  subject. 

Ex.  1.  Find  21og8, 81og2,  loioglOOO,  and  wiog  ^100. 

8  =  28,  2  =  8*  1000  =  108,  and  ^100  =  10*. 

Hence  ^logS  =  3, 81og2  =  J,  wiog  1000  =  3,  and  wiog  ^100  =  f 

Ex.  2.  Having  given  ioiog2  =  .3010300  and  ioiog3  =  .4771213, 
findioiog40,  ioiogl2,  ioiogl5,  and  ^log  ^880. 

By  the  laws  of  logarithmic  operation  we  have  : 
ioiog40  =  "log  (4  X  10)=  ioiog2-^  +  ^loglO 

=  2  X  .3010300  +  1  =  1.6020600. 

loiog  12  =  loiog  (22  X  3)  =  2  X  loiog  2  +  loiog  3 

=  2  X  .3010300  +  .4771213 
=  1.0791813. 

wioglS  =  ioiog^?2ii2'\=  loioglO  +  loiogs  -  wiog2 

=  1  +  .4771213  -  .3010300 
=  1.1760913. 

wiog  ^880  =  J  X  wiog  (10  X  26  X  32) 

=  KioioglO  +  6  X  ioiog2  +  2  X  ioiog3) 
=  Kl  +  1.6061500  +  .9642426) 
=  1.1631308. 
2e 
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Ex.  8.   Solve  the  equation  0**+*  =  d. 

Taking  the  logarithms  of  both  sides  of  the  equation,  with  respect 
to  base  o,  we  have 

6x  +  c  =  «logc?. 

•log  d  —  c 

Ex.  4.   Solve  the  equation 

/(«)=  2* .  a*«-8  -  2* .  a»-2  -  4  -  a««-i  +  4  =  0. 
The  left  member  of  the  equation  may  be  factored  thus : 
/(»)  =  2* .  o«-2  (a8«-i  -  1) -4(a««-i  __  i) 
=  (2«.a«-2-4)(a8«-i-l). 
Hence  2*  •  a*-^  -4  =  0,  or  a«»-i  -1=0; 

and,  therefore,  by  logarithmic  operation,  in  any  system, 
a;log2  +  (x  -  2)  loga  -  log22  =  0, 
(x  -  2)(log2  +  loga)=  0,  a;  =  2, 
or  (3x  -  1)  log  a  =  0,  X  =  J. 

EXAMPLES  LXXXII. 
Find  : 

1.  loiogl.  5.  loiogV-Ol.  9.   v'2iog2. 

2.  loiog  10000.  6.  loiog^lOO.  10.  nog  8^2. 
8.  loiog.Ol.  7.  2log32.  11.  »log3v3. 
4.   loiog.OOl.                 8.  *log32.  12.   nog  ^4. 

13.  Having  given  ioiog2  =  .3010300  and  wiog3  =  .4771213,  find 
loiogf,  loiogOO,  ioiog4500,  and  loiog  ^26. 

14.  Given     ^log  3  =  .4771213     and    ^log  5  =  .6989700,     find 
ioiog3.76,  ioiogl.28  and  ioiog(38  x  6^/2^), 

16.   Given  i^log  5  =  .6989700  and ^log  6  =  .7781513,  find  loiog  324, 
loiog  1.458,  and  ^log. 00432. 

16.   Given     ^log  5  =  .6989700    and     i^log  7  =  .8450980,     find 
ioiogl.25,  ioiogl.28,  and  ^log  (23  x  7*/&^). 
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17.  Given  ^log  12  =  1.0791813  and  loiog  18  =  1.2552726,  find 
loiogS  and  wiog9. 

18.  Given  ^log  24  =  1.3802113  and  ^log  36=  1.5563026,  find 
loiog  72  and  loiog  ^432. 

19.  If  a,  &,  c  be  the  bases  of  any  three  systems  of  logarithms, 
prove  that 

51ogaj  =  52£«.aioga;. 
«log& 

20.  Prove  that,  in  a  series  of  logarithmic  systems,  whose  bases 
are  respectively  a,  6,  c,  etc., 

''log  a;  _.  Moga;  _.  '^loga;  __  ^^     ^ 
"logy     Hogy     ''logy 

21.  Given  «log2  =  69315  and  'log  5  =  1.60944,  fmd  i^logSO, 
61og64,  and  21ogl25. 

22.  Given  'log  5  =1.60944  and  «log  3  =  1.09861,  find  61og27, 
81og25,  and  91ogl5. 

28.  If  loiog  30.6614  =  1.48669  and  i^log  3.1299  =  .49653,  what  is 
the  relation  between  30.6614  and  3.1299  ? 

24.  If  loiog  3.0501  =  .4843141,  ^log  9.458065  =  .9758019  and 
loiog  3.1009  =  .4914878,  what  is  the  relation  between  3.0501,  3.1009, 
and  9.458055  ? 

26.   Given  wiog2  =  .301030,  find  x  from  the  equation  2*  =  10. 

26.  Given  ioiog2  =  .301030  and  ioiog5  =  .698970,  find  x  from 
the  equation  2*-i  =  10*. 

27.  Solve  the  equation  2^  -  2'+'  +  1=0. 

28.  Solve  the  equation  6^  —  6*+i  +  6  =  0,  obtaining  two  values 
of  X  in  terms  of  the  logarithms  of  2,  3,  and  6. 

29.  Solve  the  equation  a^-^  —  a^-^  -  a*  +  1  =  0. 

30.  Solve  the  equation  o*-*-^  +  6  •  a*  -  c  =  0. 

31.  Solve  the  equation  2*  •  3^  -  3*  -  9  •  6*  +  9  =  0. 

82.  Solve  the  equation  3»*-2*+2  =  10,  obtaining  two  values  of  x 
in  terms  of  the  logarithm  of  3  to  base  10. 

38.   Solve  the  simultaneous  equations 

2*+^  =  10,    53i'-i  =  25»+y, 
obtaining  x  and  y  in  terms  of  the  logarithm  of  2  to  base  10. 
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CHAPTER   XXX. 

Natural  Logarithms. 

301.  The  limit  which  the  ratio  ('logy'-^logyVCy'—  y) 
approaches  when  y'  and  y  both  approach  the  common 
limit  1  is  called  the  modulus  of  the  system  of  logarithms 
whose  base  is  6.    Let  y'  =  ry]  then  this  ratio  becomes 

4ogry~4ogy_    4ogr 

'n/—y     "y^r  —  iy 

and  when  y  =  1  it  is  (*log  r)  /(r  —  1)  .*  Hence  the  modu- 
lus may  be  defined  as  the  limit  which  ('logr)/(r  —  1) 
approaches  when  r  approaches  1 ;  or,  symbolically,  if  M 
denote  the  modulus, 

^     limit  'log** 
r  =  1 r  —  1 

When  the  modulus  is  1  the  corresponding  system  of  log- 
arithms is  called  the  natural  or  Napierian  system,t  and  the 
base  of  such  a  system  is  called  natural  or  Napierian  base,t 

*  This  modulus  is  otherwise  described  as  the  rate  of  change 
of  *logr  at  the  instant  when  r  =  1.  [See  Stringham's  Uniplanar 
Algebra,  Art.  23.] 

t  The  logarithms  of  the  natural  system  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  numbers  of  Napier's  original  tables,  which  were  not  cal- 
culated with  respect  to  a  base,  and  are  therefore  different  from  the 
so-called  Napierian  logarithms  of  modern  tables. 
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and  is  denoted  by  the  letter  e.    We  therefore  have,  by 
definition, 

limit  'logr* 


r=l r— 1 


=  1. 


302.  From  this  definition  we  are  able  to  derive  a  for- 
mula by  means  of  which  an  approximate  value  of  the 
number  e  may  be  calculated,  and  this  being  done,  the 
modulus  corresponding  to  any  base  h  will  be  given  by 
the  formula 

j^^  limit  ''^o^'T 
T=lr—1 

=  J  =  lS'l°g«'      [Art  297,  VL] 

that  is,  since  limit  ('logr)/(r  —  1)  =  1, 

3/=*loge  =  l/«log6. 

In  place  of  *log  we  shall  henceforth  use  the  shorter 
symbol  In,  made  up  of  the  initial  letters  of  logarithm 
and  of  natural  or  Napierian. 

803.  We  first  derive  a  formula  which  determines  e  as 
a  numerical  limit. 
For  this  purpose  let 

lB.r  =  u,  that  is,  r  =  6", 

and  let  u/^e"*  —  1)  =  A,  or  e'"h  =  h-\-  u. 

*  This  fraction  is  positive  whether  1  be  greater  or  less  than  1, 
for  the  logarithm  of  any  number  less  than  1  is  negative  [Art.  298]. 
Hence  r  may  approach  1  through  values  either  a  little  smaller  or 
a  little  greater  than  1. 
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Then  w  =  0  when  r  =  1,  and  h  =  l  when  w  =  0,  and  we 
have  [Art.  301] 

limit   Inr       limit       u         v    -i.*      ^ 

^ =         A =  limit  A  =  1. 

r=lr  — 1      u  =  Oe»_i 

But  from  e"A  =  /i  +  w  we  obtain 
and  hence,  since  h  =  l  when  u  =  0, 

We  have  here  supposed  u  to  approach  zero  from  the 
positive  side,  but  the  supposition  was  not  a  necessary- 
one.    If  we  assign  to  w  a  negative  value,  say  —  v,  the 
formula  for  the  value  of  e  becomes 
limit 


e=ro(l-^^)-^^ 


304.  Now  it  may  be  shown  that  in  whatever  way  u  is 
made  to  approach  zero,  whether  positively  or  negatively, 
the  limit  of  (1  +  w)^/"  is  a  finite  number,  and  that  when 
u  passes  continuously  towards  zero,  (1  +  w)'/**  diminishes, 
and  (1  —  m)^/"  increases,  continuously  towards  a  common 
limit ;  and  that  e  is  therefore  a  definite  number. 

For  a  formal  proof  of  these  statements,  which  is  not 
properly  within  the  scope  of  this  treatise,  we  refer  the 
student  to  ChrystaPs  Algebra,  Vol.  II.,  Chapter  XXV., 
§  13,  and  only  present  here  a  few  numerical  verifications. 
By  ordinary  arithmetical  computation  we  easily  find : 
(l  +  iY    =2.25.  (1-i)-^     =4. 

(1  +  ^)3    =2.370.  (1-i)-'     =3.5. 

(1  +  1.)*    =2.44140625.         (l-i)"'     =3.1604903... 
(14- 1)5    =2.48832.  (l-i)"'     =3.0517578125. 

a  +  tV)  '°  =  2.5937424601.     (1  -  ^)  "^^  =  2.867971990 ... 
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Thus,  as  the  exponents  in  (1  +  u)^/**  and  (1  — r*)"^/* 
are  made  numerically  larger,  the  two  series  of  numbers 
produced  by  these  formulae  slowly  approach  one  another, 
those  in  the  left  column  by  increase,  those  in  the  right 
column  by  decrease. 

We  can  infer  from  this  calculation  that  e  is  greater 
than  2.5  and  less  than  2.9.  None  of  the  decimal  figures, 
however,  in  any  of  these  numbers  are  as  yet  correct  for  the 
value  of  e,  and  further  extensions  of  this  method  become 
rapidly  tedious.*  We  therefore  do  not  use  the  formula 
(1  +  uy^**  for  obtaining  close  approximations  to  the  value 
of  e,  but  replace  it  by  a  rapidly  converging  series. 

305.  Such  a  series  may  be  obtained  by  expanding 
(1 4-  1/z)'  by  the  binomial  theorem,  on  the  supposition 
that  «  is  a  positive  integer  and  ultimately  becomes  infi- 
nitely large.f  In  this  investigation  we  shall  use  the 
convenient  symbol  n  I  to  denote  the  product  of  the  first 
n  natural  numbers ;  that  is, 

n !  =  1  •  2  •  3  •  •  •  to  n  factors. 

With  this  notation  it  is  obvious  that 

w  !  =  (w  —  1)!  n  =  (n  —  2)!(n  —  l)n,  etc. 

By  the  binomial  theorem  we  have,  for  integral  values 
of  z  [Art.  205], 

*  The  value  of  e,  correct  to  seven  places  of  decimals,  is  2.7182818, 
and  the  value  of  (1  +  -OOiy^  gives  only  two  of  these  decimal 
figures.  In  fact,  the  first  eight  figures  in  the  computed  value  of 
(1  +  .001)i«»  are  2.7169239. 

t  The  demonstration  is  taken  from  ChrystaPs  Algebra,  Vol.  II., 
Chapter  XXVin.,  §  2. 
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V        zj       "-^"z^      2!      z'^  3!  2»^ 


^z(z-l)...(z-n  +  l)l    J        ^  1 


that  is, 

\       zJ  21  3! 

^  (i-iA)...(i-;r:riA)  _^  ^^^ 

71  ! 

where 


^  _(l-lA)...(l-nA)      (l-lA).>.(l-n+lA) 

(n  +  1)!  (n  +  2)!  ^      ' 

Let  n  have  any  fixed  integral  value  and  let  2  be  an 
arbitrarily  large  integer,  at  least  larger  than  n.  The 
series  M^  will  then  terminate ;  and  each  of  its  numera- 
tors will  be  less  than  1,  for 

1/z  <  2/z  <  S/z  <  ...  <  n/z <  ...  <{z-  l)/z  <  1. 
Hence 

r>  ^         1 I 1 _| 1 I  ■    1 

"     (n  +  1)1      (n  +  2) !      (n  +  3)  !  «! 


(71  +  1)1   1-1/(71  +  2) 

If  now  in  the  second  of  the  above  series  for  (1  +  l/z)' 
we  put  z  =  coy  each  of  its  numerators  becomes  1,  and  we 
have 
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where  iJ»  satisfies  the  condition 
1 


Bn< 


(w  +  l)!l-l/(«  +  2) 

Finally,  if  n  be  made  to  increase  beyond  finite  range, 
jB„  decreases  towards  the  limit  zero,  the  number  of  terms 
in  the  series  becomes  indefinitely  great,  and  we  have 


^""'VlH-  -Y=  1  +  T  +  ^77  +  -  ^  +  ...  ad  infinUum, 
=  ^\       zj  12!  r! 


limit 
z 


306.  This  is  the  series  by  means  of  which  the  value 
of  e  is  calculated  to  as  great  a  degree  of  accuracy  as  is 
desired.  The  third  term  is  .6,  the  fourth  is  .6/3,  the 
fifth  is  this  last  quotient  divided  by  4,  and  so  on.  Set- 
ting down  these  results  in  succession  as  far  as  the  term 
1/10 !  we  have 

1+1  =  2. 
1/21=  .5 


1/3!  = 

.1666667 

1/4!  = 

416667 

1/5!  = 

83333 

1/6!  = 

13889 

1/7!  = 

1984 

1/8 !  = 

248 

1/9!  = 

27 

1/10!  = 

3 

approximately,      e  = '. 

2.7182818. 

lis  result  is  aa  approximate  value  of  the 

l  +  1  +  J.+  i 
^1^2!^3! 

+  -+,Jj+iJ« 
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with  the  remainder  Biq  omitted.  It  will  be  useful  to 
observe  how  the  neglect  of  this  remainder,  and  of  the 
errors  in  the  seventh  decimal  figures  of  the  successive 
terms,  might  affect  the  final  result.  Now,  by  the  formula 
for  i?„, 

iJM,<j^<. 000000005, 

and  the  neglect  of  this  number  could  not  affect  the 
seventh  decimal  figure ;  moreover,  the  aggregate  of  the 
errors  in  the  several  terms  could  not  exceed  8  x  .6,  or  4, 
in  the  seventh  place,  and  this  could  not  affect  the  fifth 
decimal  figure.  Hence  the  above  computation  gives  an 
approximate  value  of  e  correct  to  at  least  five  places  of 
decimals. 

307.   The  following  are  important  examples  of  limits 
that  involve  exponential  and  logarithmic  functions. 

Ex.  1.   Find  the  limit  of  (a^  —  l)/x  when  x  =  0. 

Since  *lzil=?!!!fz^.ln«, 

X  xlna 

...  h^ifc^^  =  lna.  [Art.  303.] 

Ex.  S.  Find  the  limit  of  (cr»  —  a^)/(x  —  n)  when  x  =  n. 

Smce ^  =  o" 

X—  71  X  —  n 


X  —  n 
limit  g«  —  g* 
35  =  ^  x-n 


=  a»lno. 


Ex.  8.   Find  the  limit  of  a*/x  when  x  =  oo,  a  >  1. 

Whatever  rational  positive  value  x  may  have  we  can  always 
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express  it  as  the  sum  of  a  positive  integer  n  and  a  positive  finite 
proper  fraction  /,  and  we  may  therefore  write 
^_.  gf"^^  _.    f     n    g** 

in  which /and  «/ remain  positive  and  finite  for  all  positive  values 
of  X.    But,  because  /  is  finite, 

limit      n     _  limit        1       _  ^ 

and  therefore 

limit  of  __    /  limit  o^ 
x  =  oo  x~     n  =  co  n* 

in  which  n,  always  a  positive  integer,  approaches  oo  by  successive 
integral  steps. 

Also,  since  by  hypothesis  a  >  1,  we  may  write 

and  hence,  by  the  binomial  theorem  for  a  positive  integral  index, 
a»  =  1  +  w^  +  ^^^  ""  ^^  h^  +  nx  (other  positive  terms), 

—  =  -  +  ^  +  --(n  —  1)+  other  positive  terms, 
n      n  2 

and 

limit  a_«  ^  limit  ^  („  _  i)  +  other  positive  terms  =  oo . 

limit  a*        ^ 
x  =  oo  aj 

Ex.  4.   Find  the  limit  of  y  "logy  when 
y  =  +  0,  a>l. 
Let  y  =  0-* ;  then 

y  «logy  =  -  xa-'  =  -  x/o*, 
and  X  =  +  00  when  y  =  -f-  0.    But 


='^H)=-i='-        f^-'-^ 


Umit 
x 


y'r^riogy=o, 
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Ex.  5.   Find  the  limit  of  aj«  when  a;  =  +  0. 
By  Art.  291,  «»  =  c*»««; 

Ex.  6.   Find  the  limit  of  (x  -  l)^"*  when  x  =  1. 
We  may  write 

(x  -  1)1°*  =  {(x  -  l)«-l}(lnx)/(«-l). 

But  i'^'i(*-^)'"'  =  ^»  t^^-*-] 

and  ^^^\  (In  x)/(x  - 1)  =  1.  [Art.  301.] 

.•.^^1(^-1)^"=  1^  =  1- 

308.  Exponential  Indeterminate  Forms.  In  order  to  dis- 
cover under  what  conditions  the  function  u"  will  assume 
an  indeterminate  form,  as  in  Exs.  5  and  6,  Art.  307,  we 
write 

/=w',  log/='ylogw, 

the  logarithms  being  taken  in  any  system,  and  seek  the 
conditions  that  make  vlogu  indeterminate,  and  these 
will  also  be  the  conditions  that  make  /or  u"  indetermi- 
nate. Since  log  1  =  0,  log  oo  =  oo,  and  log  0  =  —  oo,  these 
conditions  obviously  are 

'ylogw  =  (±oo)  X  0,  or  w'  =  l=t*, 

vlogw  =  0  X  (+oo),  or  tt'=soo®, 

vlogu  =  0  X(— oo),  or  w'  =  0<>. 

These  are  known  as  ea^onential  indeterminate  forms, 
and  the  list  is  evidently  exhaustive  for  forms  that  result 
from  combinations  of  values  of  u  and  v.     But  of  course 
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either  u  ov  v  may  by  itself  assume  one  of  the  algebraic 
forms  0/0,  oo/oo,  0  x  oo,  oo  —  oo. 

Ex.  1.   The  limit  of  (1  +  x/n)^  when  n  =  oo  (a;  =  a  finite  quan- 
tity) is 

limit  f-i   ,xY        limit    /  /-,   ,  x W*  1  *    ^ 

Ex.  2.   Find  the  limit  of  a;V«  when  x  =  oo. 

Let  X  =  1/2,  then  «  =  0  when  x  =  00, 

and 

xy*=(l/zy  =  l/z'. 

.       limit  ^Vx  =  li«^ih/;.'  =  1. 
X  =  oo  z  =  \)    ' 

Ex.  3.  Find  the  limit  of  (In  x)«-i  when  x  =  1. 
We  proceed  as  in  Ex.  6,  Art.  307,  and  obtain 
(In  x)«-i  =  {(In  x)i°  «}(«-i)/in», 

i'^l(lnx)-i  =  li  =  l. 


EXAMPLES  LXXXIII. 

Evaluate  the  limits  of  the  following  functions  for  the  values  ot  x 
indicated : 

1.  In(x8  -  1)-  ln(x  -  1)  when  x  =  1. 

2.  In(x2-l)+ln[l+— ^"j  when  x  =  l. 

8.   In  {2  -  ^(1  +  «)}  -  In  {3  -  ^(3  x)}  when  x  =  3. 
4.   (x2  -  1)  ln(x  -  1)  when  x  =  1. 
6.   (1  +  l/x2)»  when  x  =  00. 

6.  (1  +  1/x)*^  when  x  =  oo. 

7.  x^/^"*  when  x  =  1. 
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8.  a;V(«2-i)  when  aj  =  1. 

9.  {(a^  -  l)/(pfi  +  1)}  «-i  when  «  =  1. 

10.  (x)**  when  aj  =  0. 

11.  (a2»  -  1)»  when  x  =  0. 

12.  (a*  -  a-*)«  when  a;  =  0. 

18.   Solve  the  equation  x^+^  -2x2»-a;  +  2  =  0. 

14.   Solve  the  equation 

QX  .  3c«+l  _  X .  o2r  _  a«  ^.  cj«  =  0, 

in  which  a  is  positive  and  greater  than  1.    (Take  account  of  the 
result  of  Ex.  3,  Art.  307.) 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

CONVBRGENCY  AND  DIVERGENCY  OP  SeRIBS. 

309.  A  succession  of  quantities,  formed  in  order  ac- 
cording to  some  definite  law,  if  finite  in  number,  consti- 
tute a  finite  series ;  but  if  their  number  exceed  every  finite 
quantity,  however  great,  they  are  said  to  form  an  infinite 
series. 

We  have  already  seen  [Art.  266]  that,  when  r  is 
numerically  less  than  unity,  the  sum  of  the  n  terms  of 
the  geometrical  progression  a-{- ar-{- ar^-^ '*-  -\-  ar^~^  can 
be  made  to  differ  from  a/(l  —  r)  by  an  arbitrarily  small 
quantity,  by  sufficiently  increasing  n.  Many  other  series 
have  this  property,  —  that  the  sum  of  the  first  n  terms 
approaches  a  finite  limit  when  n  is  increased  ad  infinitum. 

810.  Definitions.  When  the  sum  of  a  finite  number  of 
terms  of  an  infinite  series  approaches  a  finite  limit  (or 
zero),  as  the  number  of  terms  is  increased  ad  infinitum, 
the  series  is  said  to  be  convergent,  and  this  limit  is  called 
the  sum,  or  limit  of  the  series. 

If  the  series  have  ±  oo  as  its  limit,  it  is  said  to  be  di- 
vergent; and  if  it  have  neither  a  finite  nor  an  infinite 
limit,  it  is  said  to  be  neutral  or  indeterminate.* 

*  Series  of  this  last  class  are  also  called  divergent  series  in  many 
text-books  of  algebra. 
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Ex.  1.  The  series  J  +  }  +  J  +  —  a(f  in/,  is  convergent,  and  has 
the  limit  1.    [Art.  286,  Ex.  2.] 

Ex.  8.  The  series  1  +  2  +  3  +  .-  ad  in/,  has  +  «>  for  its  limit, 
and  is  therefore  divergent. 

Ex.  8.  The  series  1  —  1  +  1  —  1  H —  ad  inf,  has  no  definite 
limit,  but  is  1  or  0  according  as  the  number  of  terms  is  odd  or  even; 
it  is  therefore  indeterminate. 

311.  It  is  evident  that  an  infinite  series  whose  terms 
are  either  all  positive  or  all  negative  cannot  be  indeter- 
minate, but  must  have  either  a  finite  or  an  infinite  limit. 

If  each  term  of  an  infinite  series  be  finite  (not  zero) 
and  the  terms  are  either  all  positive,  or  all  negative,  the 
series  must  be  divergent.  For,  if  each  term  be  not  less 
than  a  the  sum  of  n  terms  will  be  not  less  than  na,  and 
na  can  be  made  larger  than  any  finite  quantity,  by  suffi- 
ciently increasing  n, 

312.  The  successive  terms  of  an  infinite  series  will  be 
denoted  by  r*i,  Mj)  ^>  •••^n?  •••>  the  sum  of  the  first  n 
terms  by  Un,  and  the  limit  of  the  series,  if  it  be  conver- 
gent, in  which  case  alone  it  has  a  limit,  by  U.    Thus 

and  U  =Ui'{-U2-^fh'h  "'dd  inf. 

We  shall  frequently  omit  the  words  ad  inf,,  and  denote 
the  limit  of  the  entire  series  by  t/j  -h  t^  H-  Ws  +  "•• 

818.  In  order  that  the  series  t*i  + W2+ •••  4-w„  + ••• 
may  be  convergent,  it  is,  by  definition,  necessary  and 
sufficient  that  each  of  the  finite  sums  C^,  Un+i,  Unx29 
etc.,  shall  approach  the  common  limit  U,  bs  n  increases. 
Hence  Un,   Un+i,  C/^+2»  etc.,  must  differ  from   U,  and 
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therefore  from  one  another,  by  quantities  that  converge 
to  zero,  as  n  increases  without  limit. 

But       CT^+i- C^n=w^i, 


U-   Un  =  M„+i  4-  Wn+2  +  «*«+8  +  * '  •• 

Hence :  In  order  that  a  series  may  he  convergent,  the 
(n  +  l)th  term,  and  also  the  sum  of  any  number  of  terms 
beginning  with  the  (n-\-l)th,  must  Jiave  zero  as  a  limit 
when  n  is  increased  ad  infinitum. 

For  example,  the  series  1/2  +  1/3  +  1/4  -\ —  +  1/n  +  •••  can- 
not be  convergent,  although  limit  n=*(l/ti)  =  0 ;  for  the  sum  of  n 
terms,  beginning  at  the  (h  +  l)th,  is 

1.1.1.        .1 

•  "r  r — f 


n+1     w+2     n+3  2n 

which  is  greater  than  (1/2  n)  x  n,  that  is,  than  1/2. 

314.  Tests  for  Oonvergenoy.  The  following  are  the  most 
important  criteria  for  the  convergency  of  infinite  series. 
It  is  convenient  to  state  them  as  applying  only  to  series 
whose  terms  are  all  positive  (Criterion  IV*.  and  the  cases 
in  which  negative  terms  are  characteristic  of  the  series 
excepted).  But  they  are  also  effective  when  applied  to 
series  whose  terms  are  all  negative,  and  (provided  the 
signs  of  all  negative  terms  be  changed)  to  that  class 
of  series,  containing  both  positive  and  negative  terms, 
which  remain  convergent  when  all  the  negative  terms 
are  made  positive.  For,  if  a  series  be  convergent  when 
all  its  terms  are  positive,  it  is  obviously  convergent  when 
either  all  or  some  of  its  terms  are  negative. 
2f 
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For  example,  if  u^ -\-  u^ -\-  u^ -\ — 

is  convergent,  so  is  —  (Wi  4-  w^  +  «3  H — ), 

and  also  1*1  —  w^  4-  «,  —  w^  +  —. 

The  term  senes  means  always  infinite  series  unless 
specific  statement  to  the  contrary  is  made. 

815.  Test  by  the  difference  between  the  terms  of  the 
given  series  and  the  corresponding  terms  of  a  convergent 
series. 

I.  A  series  (whose  terms  are  oM  positive)  is  convergent 
if)  oft^T  any  particular  term,  each  of  its  terras  is  less  than 
the  corresponding  term  of  a  known  convergent  series. 

Let  there  be  two  series 

Cr=AS  +  Wi  +  W2  +  W8+--,     F=Vi  +  Va  +  V3H , 

in  which  S  is  the  sum  of  a  finite  number  of  the  terms  of 
U\  suppose  F  to  be  convergent,  and  that  u^  <  v^  for  all 
values  of  r.     Then  U—S  is  certainly  less  than  F,  that  is, 

and  since  F  and  S  are  finite,  so  also  is  U\  and  U  must 
have  a  limit,  for  all  its  terms  are  positive. 

II.  It  needs  only  a  slight  modification  of  this  reason- 
ing (which  the  student  can  easily  make)  to  prove  that 
an  infinite  series  {having  only  positive  terms)  is  divergent 
if  after  any  paHicular  term,  each  of  its  terms  is  greater 
thxm  the  corresponding  terms  of  a  divergent  series. 
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Ex.  1.   Apply  the  test  for  convergency  to  the  series 


11-2     1.2.3      1.2.3.4 

The  terms  of  this  series  are,  in  the  order  of  occurrence,  less 
than  the  corresponding  terms  of  the  geometrical  progression 


1      1.2      1.2.2      1.2.2.2 

whose  common  ratio  is  J,  and  which  is  therefore  known  to  be 
convergent.    The  given  series  must  therefore  also  be  convergent. 

Ex.  2.  Test  for  convergency  the  series 

1  +  3  +  ^  +  ^+5^  +  ^  +  .... 
^     ^21^3!     41^51 

After  the  fifth  term  each  term  of  this  series  is  less  than  the 
corresponding  term  of  the  geometrical  progression 


4.41       42.41-48.41 

whose  common  ratio  is  3/4.    The  given  series  is  therefore  con- 
vergent. 

816.  Test  by  the  ratio  of  tlie  terms  of  the  given  series 
to  the  corresponding  terms  of  a  convergent  series. 

III.  If  the  ratio  of  the  corresponding  terms  of  two  series 
{of  positive  terms)  he  always  finite,  the  series  mil  both  be 
convergent  or  both  divergent. 

Let  the  series  be  respectively 

U=  Ui  + 1*2  +  W3  H y    y=  Vi  +  ^2  +  -Ws  H • 

Then,  since  all  the  terms  are  supposed  to  be  positive, 
C7/F  must  be  greater  than  the  least  and  less  than  the 
greatest  of  the  fractions  Va/vi,  U2/V2,  u^/v^,  •••  [Art.  170, 
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Theorem  II.].     Hence  U/V  is  finite;  and,  therefore,  U 
is  finite  or  infinite  according  as  V  is  finite  or  infinite. 

Ex.  1.   The  two  series 

2,34  n+1 

2-3     4.6     6.7  2n(2n+l)         ' 

are  both  convergent  or  both  divergent.  For,  the  ratio  of  the  n*^ 
terms  is  (w  +  l)/2  n,  or  1/2  4-  1/n,  which  cannot  be  greater  than 
3/2  or  less  than  1/2  for  values  of  n  between  1  and  oo. 

Ex.  2.  Prove  that  the  two  series  of  Ex.  1  are  divergent  by  com- 
paring the  terms  of  the  second  one  with  the  terms  of  the  divergent 
series  1  +  1/2  +  1/3  +  —  +  1/n  +  —. 

817.   Test  by  ratio  of  convergence. 

IV.  A  series  is  convergent  if,  after  any  particular  term, 
the  absolute  value  of  the  ratio  of  each  term  to  the  preceding 
is  always  less  than  some  jUced  finite  quantity  which  is  itself 
less  than  unity. 

Let  the  terms  be  supposed  to  be  all  positive,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  conditions  here  assigned,  beginning 
with  the  {r  +  1)^  term,  let 

Ur+i/ur  <  k,  u^+i/u^+i  <  k,  ^^+3/^^+2  <  k,  ctc,  where  A;  <  1. 

Then  u^^i  <  ku^  u^^2  <  ^^r+i  <  ^^«  ^h-s  <  ^^r?  ^^^  so  on 
ad  infinitum.     Hence 

w,  +  i^r+i  +  t*H-2+-<Wr(l  +  A:  +  A:'+-)        [Art.  279.] 
<  u,/(l  -  A;),  •.•  k<l.     [Art.  266.] 

Therefore,  the  limit  of  the  series  beginning  with  the 
r^  term  is  finite,  and  since  the  sum  of  any  finite  number 
of  terms  is  finite,  the  entire  series  must  be  convergent. 
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This  demonstration  remains  valid  for  series  having 
both  positive  and  negative  terms,  if  only  u^  u^^^^  etc.,  be 
replaced  by  abv  u^  abv  u^^^  etc.,  where  abv  is  an  abbre- 
viation for  "absolute  value  of";  for,  if  the  series  be 
convergent  when  all  its  terms  are  positive,  it  is  certainly 
convergent  when  some  of  them  are  negative. 

We  shall  hereafter  frequently  use  the  abbreviation  abv 
to  denote  absolute  value  of. 

Def.  The  ratio  u^^i/u^  is  called  the  ratio  of  convergence 
of  the  series  Wi  +  ^2  +  "^^s  +  ••  •> 

V.  A  series  (of  positive  terms)  is  divergent  if  after  any 
particular  term,  the  ratio  of  each  term  to  the  preceding  is 
either  equal  to  or  greater  than  unity. 

If  every  term  after  the  i^  be  equal  to  u^,  then 

W^+l  +  Wr+2  H h  ^Wn  =  nU^, 

or,  if  after  the  r^  term  the  ratio  of  convergence  be 
greater  than  1,  then 

that  is, 

W^+l  +  Wh-2  +  •••  +  Wr+»  >  nU^ 

In  either  case  the  sum  of  these  n  terms  can  be  made 
greater  than  any  finite  quantity  by  sufficiently  increasing 
n.  Hence  this  part  of  the  series,  and  therefore  the  entire 
series,  is  divergent. 

Ex.  1.  The  ratio  of  convergence  of  the  series 

2      22     28  2»* 

is  {(n  +  l)/2»+i}/(w/2»)  =  (n  +  l)/2  n,  and  this  is  less  than  f  for 
all  values  of  n  greater  than  2.    Hence  the  series  is  convergent 
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Ex.  2.   The  ratio  of  convergence  of  the  series 
2  22         28         2*  2» 


1.22.3     3.44.5  n(n  +  1) 

is2(w  —  l)/(n4-l),  which  is  greater  than  1  for  all  values  of  n 
greater  than  2.    Hence  the  series  is  divergent. 

Ex.  8.  The  ratio  of  convergence  of  the  series 
12  4.  22a;  +  32x2  +  ...  +n2ac»-^  +  — 
is  a;(n  +  l)Vw^  t^at  is,  (1  +  l/n)2a:. 

Now  if  X  be  positive  and  less  than  1,  and  any  fixed  quantity 
k  be  chosen  between  x  and  1,  the  ratio  of  convergence  will  be  less 
than  k  for  all  terms  after  the  first  one  that  renders 

(1  +  1/w)2x<Aj, 
that  is,  for  all  terms  after  the  n'^,  where 

the  square  roots  being  taken  positively.     Hence  the  series  is  con- 
vergent if  abv  X  <  1. 

If  X  =  1  the  series  is  12  4-  22  -f  32  4-  ...,  which  is  obviously  diver- 
gent, and  it  is  therefore  also  divergent  if  x  >  1. 

When  an  infinite  series  is  such,  that,  after  a  finite 
number  of  terms,  its  ratio  of  convergence  Wn+i/w„  is 
always  less  than  unity,  but  approaches  unity  as  a  limit, 
the  test  by  ratio  of  convergence  fails.  Further  special 
investigation  is  then  necessary. 

Ex.  4.  The  ratios  of  convergence  of  the  series 

i  +  Ui+U...+1+.i    ■ 


2     3     4  n     n+1 

l  +  ^,  +  ^  +  :^+-+^  +  - 


22     32  •  42  '  n2     (n  4- 1)2 

are  w/(w  +  1)  and  w2/(n  +1)2  respectively,  and  each  of  them  is 
less  than  unity  for  all  finite  values  of  n,  but  approaches  unity  as  a 
limit  when  n  is  increased  without  limit.  But,  as  will  be  immedi- 
ately proved  in  the  next  article,  the  first  series  is  divergent,  the 
second  convergent. 
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318.  The  convergency  or  divergency  of  many  series 
may  be  determined  by  the  methods  of  comparison, 
explained  in  Arts.  315,  316,  with  the  aid  of  the  series 
1/1*  +  1/2*  + 1/3*  +  •••  as  a  standard.  For  this  purpose 
it  is  important  to  know  for  what  values  of  k  this  standard 
series  is  convergent. 

VI.  The  series  1/1* +  1/2*  + 1/3*+ •••  *«  convergent 
when  k  is  greater  than  unity,  and  is  divergent  when  k  is 
equal  to  or  less  than  unity, 

(i.)  If  k>l,  since  each  term  is  then  less  than  the 
preceding, 

2*     3*     2*' 

4*     5*     6*     7*     4*' 

1   .  1  .  i  .  J^  .  A.  .  i_  .  J_.  A^:? 
8*     9*     10*     11*     12*     13*     14*     15*     S*' 

and  in  general 

1.1.  1  ^2- 

2«* "^  (2'»  + 1)*  (2»+^  - 1)*  "^ 2"* 

Hence,  the  entire  series  is  less  than 

1*  "^  2*     4*     8*  2^  "^      ' 

that  is,  it  is  less  than 

'  2*-^     2^(*-^>      2^(*-^)      "*   '  2*^{k-i)  "■    '"' 

which  is  a  geometrical  progression  whose  common  ratio, 
1/2*"^,  is  less  than  unity,  since  fc  >  1.  The  given  series 
is  therefore  convergent. 
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(ii.)    If  A:  =  1,  the  series  may  be  written  in  the  form 

with  its  terms  so  distributed  into  groups  that  each  group 
(within  brackets)  is  greater  than  ^.  Hence  2**  terms  of 
the  given  series  is  greater  than  n  + 1  terms  of  the  series 

l  +  i  +  i  +  iH ,  that  is,  greater  than  1  +  ^ n,  which. 

may  be  made  larger  than  any  finite  quantity  by  suflB.- 
ciently  increasing  n.     The  series 

is  therefore  divergent. 

(iii.)  If  A:  <  1,  then  each  term  of  1/1*+ 1/2* +1/3*+  •  •  • 
is  greater  than  the  corresponding  term  of  the  divergent 
series  1  +  ^  +  ^+  .••.  The  original  series  is  therefore 
also  divergent  in  this  case.  This  completes  the  proof  of 
our  theorem. 

Ex.  1.   The  series 

is  divergent. 

For  since  2n/{n^  +  1)  >  1/n  for  all  values  of  n  greater  than  1, 
.-.  S2w/rn2  +  l)>Sl/w, 
and  S  1/w  is  divergent. 

Ex.  2.  The  series  S  (n  +  2)/(n8  +  1)  is  convergent. 
For,     (w  +  2)/(n8  +  1)<  (w  +  2)/n^<Sn/n^  -  Z/n\ 
.-.  S  (w  +  2)/(w8  +  1)<3  S  l/n«, 
and  S  l/w^  has  been  shown  to  be  convergent. 
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319.  Def.  If  a  series  having  both  positive  and  nega- 
tive terms  remain  convergent  when  all  its  negative  terms 
are  made  positive,  it  is  said  to  be  absolutely  convergent. 

The  criteria  of  Arts.  315-318  are  effective  only  when 
applied  to  absolutely  convergent  series.  And  there  is  a 
class  of  series,  designated  as  Bemi-convergent,  whose  con- 
vergency  is  due  to  the  presence  of  negative  terms,  and 
which  become  divergent  when  all  the  terms  are  taken 
positively.  Other  tests,  not  yet  considered,  are  then 
necessary. 

For  example,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  next  article,  the  series 
1  —  J  +  J  —  JH--"  is  convergent,  although  1  +i H-J  +  J  +  ...  is 
divergent. 

320.  Test  for  semi-convergency. 

VII.  A  series  whose  terms  are  alternately  positive  and 
negative  is  convergent  if  each  term  is  less  than  the  preceding 
and  the  7i'*  term  has  zero  as  a  limit  when  n  increases  ad 
infinitum. 

The  general  series  conforming  to  these  conditions  is 

U=Ui'-U2  +  Us—U^-\ ±WnTt*«+i±  •••, 

with     Ui>U2>y^>u^>  "'>u^> u^+i >  •••  > 0, 

and  li^^^*t.„  =  0; 

and  this  we  may  write  in  either  of  the  forms 

Ui-  (U2—Us)-(U^-Us) , 

from  which  it  is  at  once  evident  that  the  limit  of  the 
series  is  greater  than  Wi  — w,  and  less  than  Wj,  and 
is  therefore  finite.  It  is  also  similarly  evident  that 
abv  (CT— U^)   is  intermediate   to  abv  (w„^i  —  w^^a)  and 
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abvw„+i  (abv  =  absolute  value  of),  and  that  therefore, 
since  limit  u^  =  0, 

The  series  must  consequently  be  convergent. 

Ex.  1.  The  series  1  -  1/2  +  1/3  -  1/4  +...  satisfies  the  condi- 
tions of  this  test,  and  is  therefore  convergent. 

Ex.  2.  The  series  2/1  -  3/2  +  4/3  -  5/4  +  -.  cannot  be  less 
than  1/2  nor  greater  than  2,  but  it  is  not  convergent,  for  the  n**» 
term,  which  is  (n  +  l)/n,  has  not  0,  but  1,  as  its  limit  forn  =  c». 

821.  Power  Series.  The  infinite  series  whose  general 
term  is  a^x""  (a^  independent  of  x)  is  called  a  power  series 
in  X,  By  Criterion  IV.  [Art.  317]  this  series  is  absolutely 
convergent  if  abv  aja„+i/a„  remain  less  than  1  in  the 
limit  when  n  =  QO,  that  is,  if  x  satisfy  the  condition 
abv  X  <  abv  limit  (cin/^n+i)  when  n  =  oo.     Hence : 

VIII.    Tlie  power  series 

18  absolutely  convergent  for  all  values  of  x  that  satisfy  the 
condition 

abva!<abv^^^*  (a,/«.«). 

322.  If  a  power  series  be  only  semi-convergent,  since 
the  successive  terms  of  every  convergent  series  must  ulti- 
mately decrease  in  absolute  value  [Art.  313],  the  ratio 
abv(ica„+i/a„)  must  ultimately  still  remain  less  than  1  for 
finite  values  of  n.  But  if  abv(a;a„^.i/a,j)  remain  less  than 
1  in  the  limit  when  w  =  oo,  the  series  is  absolutely  con- 
vergent [Criterion  VIII.].     Hence,  semi-convergence  can 
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only  arise  by  the  ratio  of  convergence  being,  in  absolute 
value,  ultimately  less  than  1  for  finite  values  of  n,  but 
having  the  limit  1  when  n  =  oo.*    Therefore : 

IX.   If  the  power  series 

a<)  +  OiOj  +  agic^  +  •  •  •  +  a„ic"  +  •  •  • 
he  convergent  for  a  given  value  of  x,  it  is  absolutely  conver- 
gent for  every  numencally  smaller  value  ofx;  and  if  it  be 
only  semi-convergent  for  the  given  value,  it  is  divergent  for 
every  numerically  larger  value. 

Upon  the  following  corollary  rests  the  proof  of  the 
principle  of  indeterminate  coefficients  which  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  next  chapter. 

Cor.  If  the  series  ao-\-aiX-{-a^-\- ••*  be  convergent 
for  any  finite  value  ofx, 

S  (^^^  +  ^20^  +  -  +  anaJ'*  +  •••)  =  0. 

Proof:  From  the  identity 
Oo -f  OiOj  +  ajic^  +  •••  =:  a^'\-  x{ai-\-  a^  +  a^  +  •••) 
it  is   evident  that  for  finite  values  of  x  that  render 

Oo  +  aiX  +  •••  convergent,  the  series  ai  +  a^  H is  also 

convergent ;  hence,  by  Criterion  IX.,  ai  +  Cb^^  +  •••  is  con- 
vergent, that  is,  finite  when  a  =  0.  Therefore,  when 
a;=0, 

a^x  +  a^  H =  0  X  (finite  quantity)=i  0. 

323.  The  Binomial,  Exponential,  and  Logarithmic  Series  are 
the  three  infinite  series  of  greatest  importance  in  mathe- 
matical analysis.     We  may  now  test  their  convergency. 

*  Hamack,  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  Cathcart^s  trans- 
lation, §  44,  page  73. 


n  +  1      ^   w+l\ 

- — x=-x\i — —y 
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Ex.  1.  In  the  binomial  series, 

wCw  — 1)                 w(m  —  l)—(m  —  n  + 1) 
1  +  wa;  4-  -A^^ajs  +  ...  +  _!^ i_^L d^^  +  ..., 

the  number  of  terms  is  finite  when  m  is  a  positive  integer;  but 
when  m  is  not  a  positive  integer,  no  one  of  the  factors  m,  w  —  1, 
w  —  2,  •••  can  be  zero,  and  the  series  will  not  terminate.     It  is 
with  this  second  alternative  that  we  are  at  present  concerned. 
The  ratio  of  convergence  is 

and  its  absolute  value,  as  n  is  increased,  becomes  more  and  more 
nearly  equal  to  a.  If,  therefore,  abva;<  1,  then,  either  from  the 
beginning  or  after  a  finite  number  of  terms,  abv(w„-|-i/M„)  will  be 
and  remain  less  than  1,  whether  the  sign  of  Wn+i/Wn  be  positive  or 
negative,  and,  by  Criterion  IV.  [Art.  317],  the  series  formed  by 
adding  together  the  absolute  values  of  the  terms  will  be  conver- 
gent. Hence,  for  all  values  of  x  numerically  less  than  unity,  the 
binomial  series  is  absolutely  convergent. 

If  abv  X  be  greater  than  unity,  abv  (Wn+i/ttn)  will  ultimately 
become  and  remain  greater  than  1  and,  by  Criterion  V.,  the  series 
will  be  divergent. 

[It  may  be  shown  that  this  series  is  convergent  when  x  =  1, 
provided  w  <  —  1,  and  when  a;  =  —  1,  provided  w  >  0.  See 
T^eatUe  on  Algebra,  Art.  338.] 

Ex.  2.  The  exponential  series  is 

Its  ratio  of  convergence  is  x/n,  and  this  is  numerically  less  than 
unity  for  all  terms  after  the  first  one  that  renders  x  numerically 
less  than  w.  This  series  is  therefore  absolutely  convergent  for  all 
finite  values  of  x, 

Ex.  8.  The  logarithmic  series  is 


x^     V?     g^  .    ..      i-xY 
2^3       4^  n 
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and  its  ratio  of  convergence  is 

n  +  l  \       n+lj 


This  is  numerically  less  than  unity  for  all  values  of  x  that  are 
numerically  less  than  unity,  and  for  such  values  the  series  is  there- 
fore convergent. 

If  JK  =  1,  the  series  becomes  1  —  J  +  j  —  j-f....,  which  is  con- 
vergent by  Criterion  VIL 

If  a;  =  —  1,  the  series  becomes  —  (1  +  J  +  J  +  J+  •••)»'^^ich  was 
shown  to  be  divergent  in  Art.  318. 

Thus,  the  logarithmic  series  is  absolutely  convergent  when  x  has 
any  value  between  —  1  and  +  1  and  semi-convergent  when  a;  =  1, 
but  divergent  in  all  other  cases. 

324.  Frodnct  of  Series.  If  finite  portions  of  the  two 
series 

U'=Wi  +  i42  +  W8+  •••  '\-'^n'\ 

V^Vi-\-V2-\r'0z-\ hv„-| 

be  multiplied  together  by  the  algebraic  rule  for  the  mul- 
tiplication of  two  multinomials,  a  result  will  be  obtained 
which  may  be  arranged  in  the  form 

P  =  U^Vi  •\-  (^1^2  +  WgVi)  +  (WlVs  +  ^2^2  +  ^^S^l)  H 

+  (t^l^n  +  WgVn-l  +  —   4-  t*n-lV2  +  Wn^l)  +  '  •  •• 

Whenever  these  three  series  are  simultaneously  conver- 
gent, the  third  is  defined  as  the  product  of  the  other  two. 

For  our  present  purpose  we  assume  that  the  first  and 
second  series  are  absolutely  convergent,  denote  their 
limits  by  U  and  V  respectively,  and  attach  the  usual 
interpretations  to  t7„,  F„,  etc.  Let  the  third  series  be 
denoted  by  P.  It  is  required  to  prove  the  following  very 
important  theorem : 
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If  U  and  Vbe  absolutely  convergent,  then  Pwill  he  a 
convergent  series  whose  limit  is  equal  to  the  limit  of  the 
product  TJy.V* 

(i.)  If  all  the  terms  in  ?7and  Fare  positive,  then  the 
product  TJ^^  X  F2n  will  contain  all  the  terms  of  P^  plus 
others,  such  as  u^o^,  ^s'^an-u  ^^a^j  ^^s»>  ^tc,  and  P^ 
will  contain  all  the  terms  of  the  product  U^  X  Fi  pl^is 
others,  such  as  u{0^,  '^H^Tn-i^  ^3^2n-2>  etc.*    Hence 

C4»x  y^>P^>U^y.  F„, 
and  this  inequality  remains  true,  however  great  a  finite 
value  n  may   have.      But  in  the  limit,   when  n  =  oo, 
172^=  11^'=.  U,  and  Fan  =  Vn=^  F     Hence,  when  all  the 
terms  are  positive, 

Ux  V=P. 

(ii.)  If  U  and  F  contain  both  positive  and  negative 
terms,  change  the  signs  of  all  negative  terms  and  denote 
the  resulting  series  by  U'  and  F';  and  let  P  be  the 
series  formed  from  U'  and  F  in  the  same  way  as  P  is 
formed  from  U  and  F. 

Then  C72„  X  F2n  —  An  cannot  be,  in  absolute  value, 
greater  than  ITsn  X  V^^n  —  P\n)  for  the  series  which  the 
two  expressions  stand  for  differ  only  in  the  respect  that 
the  former  contains  some  negative  terms  that  are  posi- 
tive in  the  latter.     But,  by  the  proof  in  (i.), 

*  The  student  can  make  this  quite  evident  by  writing  out  all  the 
terms  of  these  products  for  small  values  of  n. 
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hence  it  follows  again  that 

This  completes  the  proof  of  the  theorem. 

EXAMPLES  liXXXIV. 

Apply  the  proper  test  of  convergency  to  each  of  the  following 
series : 

1      _^4.^4.^4.         I  ^  t 

•    1.2     2.3     3.4  n(w+l) 

1       ,  .  1       .      1      .         .  1  ^  ... 


x+l     X4-3     x  +  6  «  +  2n- 

3'    1 4.  i  .  i  .         I  1  I      ■ 

*    1»'^3*     6*  (2n-l)» 

5     1-2     2-3     3.4     4.5 
'    3.4     4.5      6-6     6.7 

«      1.2  ^  2.3    .    3.4    .    4.6    . 


32.42        42.52        52.02        52.72 

7     3c— 1  ■  y^  —  2  ■  X--3  .a;  —  4  . 

x  +  1     a;  +  2     a;  +  3     a:  +  4 

The  following  expressions  denote,  in  each  case,  the  n^  term  of 
an  infinite  series.  By  applying  the  proper  tests,  determine  whether 
the  series  thus  indicated  are  convergent  or  divergent. 

8.   I 9.    !^I^L±11.  10. 


2»i(27i-l)  2«  l  +  n* 

♦This  result  is  also  true  when  only  one  of  the  factor  series 
Z7,  F,  is  absolutely  convergent,  the  other  being  semi-convergent. 
If  neither  U  nor  V  be  absolutely  convergent,  nothing  is  certain 
about  the  convergency  of  P.  [See  Chrystal,  Algebra,  Yol.  II., 
Chapter  XXVI.,  §  14.] 
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an»+6 

16.  2^. 

n  ! 


11 

n 

l  +  n« 

12 

1  +  n 

l  +  na 

18. 

n  +  l 

n2 

Id 

1 

17.       ^ 


l  +  n^ 


19. 
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CHAPTER   XXXII. 

Iia)BTERMINATE   COEFFICIENTS. 

325.  In  Art.  148  it  was  proved  that  if  a  rational  inte- 
gral function  of  x  vanish  when  a;  =  a,  it  is  divisible  by 
x  —  a  without  remainder.     Let  the  function  be 

f{x)  =  ao;"  +  hsif-^  +  caf-^  -\ \-  Z, 

and  let  the  division  by  a?  —  a  be  performed.  It  is  clear 
that  the  first  term  of  the  quotient,  namely,  the  term  of 
highest  degree  in  x,  will  be  ax""'^ ;  and  since  dividend  = 
divisor  x  quotient, 

.-. /(a:)  =  (aJ-a)(aa;«-^+-)• 
Suppose  that/(aj)  also  vanishes  when  x=p,  [)8  not  =a], 
then  the  product  (a;— a)  x  (aaj'*~^H- •••),  and  therefore 

either  (»—«),  or  (aaj"~^  -\ ),  must  vanish  when  aj  =  )8. 

But  )3  —  a  is  not  zero ;  hence  (dx""'^  +  •••)  vanishes  when 
oj  =  )8,  and  is  therefore  divisible  by  x  —  fi;  and  if  the 
division  be  performed,  the  first  term  of  the  quotient  will 
be  aa;**~*. 

.-. /(aj)  =  (a?  -  a)  (a; -  ^)  (aa;~-2  +  ...). 
In  general,  if  there  be  r  values  a,  /S,  y,  8,  •••  of  a?  for 
which  /  (aj)  vanishes,  r  repetitions  of  this  process  will 
obviously  produce 
f(x)  z={x^a)(x--  )8)  {x  -  y) (a  -  8) ... (aaj^"*"  +•••)• 

Finally,  if  oa?**  +  &aj**~^  +  •.•  vanish  for  n  different  values 
2o 
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of  X,  it  has  n  factors  a?  --  a,  »  —  ^3,  etc.,  and  a  final  factor 
aoj""",  or  a.    Therefore,  under  this  hypothesis, 
/(«)  =  a(aj  -  a)  (a;  -  )8)  (oj  -  y)..., 
in  which  there  are  n  binomial  factors. 

Two  or  more  of  these  binomial  factors  may  of  course 
be  identical.  Should  there  be  a  factor  of  the  r"*  degree, 
say  (a  —  a)*",  it  is  evident  that  the  number  of  remaining 
factors  will  be  n  —  r. 

326.  A  rational  integral  function  of  the  n*  degree  in  x 
cannot  vanish  for  more  than  n  values  of  x,  unless  the  co- 
efficients of  all  the  powers  of  x  are  zero. 

For,  if /(a),  being  of  the  form 

aaf  +  baf-^  +  caf"^  +  -.., 

vanish  for  the  n  values  a,  fi,  y ...,  it  must  be  equivalent  to 

a{x  —  a)  (a;  —  fi)  (a:  —  y)---. 

If  now  we  substitute  for  x  any  other  value,  k  suppose, 
different  from  each  of  the  n  values  a,  /S,  y,  etc. ;  then 
since  no  one  of  the  factors  k-—  a,k  —  fi,  etc.,  is  zero,  their 
continued  product  cannot  be  zero,  and  therefore  /(a?) 
cannot  vanish  for  the  value  x  =  ky  except  a  itself  is  zero. 

But  if  a  be  zero,  /(a?)  reduces  to  6aj"~^  +  caf~^  +  •••,  and 
is  of  the  (n  —  1)*^  degree ;  and  hence  it  can  only  vanish 
for  71  —  1  values  of  x,  except  b  is  zero.    And  so  on. 

When  all  the  coefficients  are  zero,  the  function  will 
clearly  vanish  for  any  value  whatever  of  x. 

327.  The  values  of  x  for  which  the  expression 

aaf  +  bx''-^  +  cx^-^-\"- 
is  equal  to  zero,  are  the  roots  of  the  equation 

ax""  +  bx""-^  +  cx^-^  +  . . .  =  0.        [Art.  91.] 
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Hence,  by  Art.  326,  an  equation  of  the  n*  degree  cannot 
have  more  than  n  roots,  except  the  coefficients  of  all  the 
different  powers  of  the  unknown  quantity  are  zero,  in 
which  case  any  value  of  x  satisfies  the  equation. 

328.  If  the  two  expressions  of  the  n^  degree 

and  px*^  +  qQi^~^  +  raf^~^  +  •  •  •? 

be  equal  to  one  another  for  more  than  n  values  of  x,  it 
follows  that  the  equation 

oof*  +  &af  ~^  +  coc^~^  +  • . .  =paf  +  qaf^  +  raf~^  +  •  •• ; 
that  is,  the  equation 

(a  -p)af'  +  (6  -  q)x''-'  +  (c  -  r)a?»-2  +  ...  =  0 
has  more  than  n  roots. 

Hence,  by  Art.  327,  the  coefficients  of  all  the  different 
powers  of  x  must  be  equal  to  zero. 

Thus  a  =p,  b  =  q,  c=r,  etc. 

Hence,  if  two  rational  integral  functions  of  the  w**  degree 
in  X  be  equal  to  one  another  for  more  than  n  values  of  x, 
the  coefficient  of  any  power  ofx  in  one  function  is  equal  to 
the  coefficient  of  the  same  power  of  x  in  the  other. 

This  is  the  principle  of  indeterminate  coefiEcients  as 
applied  to  rational  integral  functions. 

829.  When  any  two  rational  integral  expressions, 
which  have  a  limited  number  of  terms,  are  equal  to  one 
another  for  all  valves  of  the  letters  involved,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  last  article  is  clearly  satisfied,  for  the  num- 
ber of  values  must  be  greater  than  the  index  of  the 
highest  power  of  any  contained  letter. 
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Hence  when  any  two  rationed  integral  expressions,  which 
have  a  limited  number  of  terms,  are  equal  to  one  another 
for  all  values  of  the  letters  involved  in  them,  we  may  eqvxUe 
the  coefficients  of  the  different  powers  of  any  letter. 

330.   If  the  two  infinite  series 

tto  +  a^x  +  a^  +  •••  +  a^«*  +  •••, 
60  +  M  +  ^2^^  +  •••  +  &„«"  +  — , 

he  equal  to  one  another  for  aXl  finite  values  of  x  for  which 

they  are  convergent,  then 

Oo—bo,  ai  —  bi,'",  a„=:b^,  etc. 

If  there  be  a  finite  value  of  x  for  which  the  two  series 
are  convergent,  they  are  also  convergent  for  x  =  0  [Cri- 
terion IX.,  Art.  322],  and  when  a?  =  0,  by  the  corollary 
of  Art.  322, 

aiX  +  a^  +  "'  =  0, 
and 

We  now  have,  for  the  finite  values  of  x  that  make  the 
original  series  convergent, 

OiOJ-h  a<p^-\ =  biX  +  b^  -\ , 

that  is, 

ai  +  aaaj  +  agOJ^H =  bi-\- b^ -\- b^ -{-  •••. 

But  these  two  series  are  convergent  for  all  the  values 
of  X  that  make  ao  +  aiaj+-"  and  bi-i-b^-\-  "-  conver- 
gent [Art.  322],  and  hence,  by  again  putting  » =  0,  we 
obtain 

ai  =  6i. 
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By  successive  repetitions  of  this  process  we  find  ag  =  62, 
Og  =  &3,  and  in  general,  a„  =  6„. 

This  is  the  principle  of  indeterminate  coefficients  as  ap- 
plied to  infinite  series. 

APPLICATION  TO   INTEGRAL  FUNCTIONS. 

331.  The  principle  of  indeterminate  coefficients  was 
applied,  without  formal  notice  of  the  fact,  to  Examples  3 
and  4  of  Art.  153.  The  following  are  other  examples  of 
this  class  : 

Ex.  1.   Determine  the  values  of  c  and  d  that  will  make 
x8  +  6x2  +  ex  +  d 
a  perfect  cube  for  all  values  of  x  and  h. 
Assume  x*  +  ftx^  +  ex  +  d=(x  +  ky. 
Then,  since 

(x  +  ky  =  x^  +  3  A;x2  +  3  khi  +  A:^, 
we  must  have 

6  =  3*,  c  =  3 A;2,  d  =  Ifi,  [Art.  328.] 

whence 

k  =  }b,  c  =  l-h^  d=^h\ 

Ex.  2.  Determine  under  what  conditions  a/x^  +  ftx^  +  ex  +  d  is 
divisible  by  px^  +  gx  +  r  without  remainder. 

If  the  division  be  performed,  the  quotient  will  consist  of  two 
terms;  namely,  (a/p)x,  and  a  second  tenn  independent  of  x. 
Hence,  the  quotient  is  of  the  form  (a/p)x  +  A;,  where  A;  is  a  quan- 
tity to  be  determined  by  the  condition  that  the  division  shall  be 
exact.    We  have,  therefore, 

ax8  +  6x2  +  ex  4-  d=i(-x  +  k\  (px^  +  gx  +  r) 
+  (-  +  «fc)»  +  rA;, 
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and  since  this  is  to  be  true  for  all  values  of  x,  the  coefficients  of 
like  powers  of  x  in  the  two  members  of  this  equation  must  be  equal 
[Art.  328]  ;  whence 

aq  ar 

Replacing  k  in  the  first  two  of  these  equations  by  its  value  d/r 
derived  from  the  third,  we  have 

bp  =  aq  +  dp^/r,  cp  =  ar-\-  dpq/r. 

These  are  the  conditions  necessary  and  sufficient  in  order  that 
the  division  may  be  exact. 

Ex.  8.  Transform  x^  +  pxy  +  gy^  into  the  sum  of  two  squares. 
Assume  w  =  (x  +  y/qv)h^  v=(x  —  y/qy)kj  and  determine  h  and  k 
by  the  condition  that 

v!^  +  v'^  =  x^  ^  pxy  ^  qy\ 

For  this  purpose  we  make  the  coefficients  of  xy  and  y^  in 

that  IS,  in 

(aja  +  qy^) (A*  +  A;2)  +  2y/qxy{h^  -  jfc2) 

equal  to  p  and  q  respectively.     We  thus  obtain 

A2  +  A;2=l,    2y/q(h^-k^)-p, 
or 

Hence,  h  and  k  having  these  values, 

x^^-pxy  +  qy^={{x  +  y/qy)hf  +  {(«  -  y/qy)kf. 

Ex.  4.   Find  the  factors  of 

(62c2  -  a*)  (5  -  c)  +  (c^a^  -  &*) {c-a)'V  (a^ft'  -  c*) (a  -  6). 

This  expression  vanishes  if  c  =  6^  or  if  a  =  c,  or  if  &  =  a,  and 
therefore  6  —  c,  c  —  a,  and  a  —  6  are  factors.     [Art.  148.] 

Also,  since  the  expression  is  symmetrical  and  is  of  five  dimen- 
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sions,  there  must  be  a  fourth  symmetrical  factor  of  two  dimensions, 
which  must  therefore  have  the  form 

L  (a2+  62  4-  c2)-|-  jlf  {he  +  ca  -f  ah). 

The  given  expression  is  therefore  identically  equal  to 
(ft  '-c){c  -a){a-  h){L{a^  +  h^  +  c'^)  +  M{bc  +  ca  +  ah)}, 
in  which  L  and  M  are  to  be  determined  by  equating  coefficients  in 
accordance  with  the  principle  of  indeterminate  coefficients. 

The  coefficients  of  a*  in  the  two  expressions  are  respectively 
—  (6  —  c)  and  —  L(h  —  c),  and  the  coefficients  of  a'  are  b^  —  c^ 
and  62  _  (.2  _  M{b'^  -  c^)  ;  hence  X  =  1  and  Jf  =  0,  and  the  re- 
quired factors  are  (6  -c),  (c  —  a),  (a  —  6),  {a^  4-  6^  4-  c2). 

EXAMPLES  LXXXV. 

1.  Determine  the  value  of  k  that  will  make  a^  —  x*4-2a:'  +  A; 
divisible  by  x^  -j_  x  +  1  without  remainder. 

2.  Determine  the  values  of  p,  q,  and  r  that  VTill  make  x^  — 
6psfi  +  5gx2  _  y  divisible  by  (a;  —  c)^  without  remainder. 

8.  If  ax2  ^  ix  -{-  c  and  a'x2  +  6'2C  +  c'  have  a  common  factor  of 
the  first  degree,  this  factor,  and  also  the  remaining  (second)  factor, 
in  each  case,  will  be  rational  in  all  the  letters.  Prove  this  by  de- 
termining the  three  distinct  factors.     [Compare  Ex.  3,  Art.  173.] 

4.  Prove  that  if 

ax^  -h2hxy+  by^  +  2gx  +  2fy-^c 
be  expressible  as  the  square  of  a  rational  integral  function  of  x  and 
y  of  the  first  degree,  then 

af=  gh,  bg  =  hf,  and  ch  =fg. 

6.  Determine  the  relation  between  a  and  b  that  will  make 
(x  +  ay)**  and  x^  +  hxy  -hy^  have  a  common  factor  of  the  first 
degree  in  x  and  y. 

6.  Determine  k  such  that  x/^  —  y^  —  x  —  Sy  +  k  may  be  the 
product  of  two  rational  factors  of  the  first  degree  in  x  and  y. 

7.  What  value  of  k  will  make  the  three  equations  2x  —  y  -{- 
3=0,  aj  +  y— 1  =  0,  and  X+  ky  -{- 1  =0  simultaneous  in  x  and  y  ? 
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8.  Supposing  a  and  6  to  be  given  numbers,  determine  a  bino- 
mial expression  (containing  an  arbitrary  factor)  which,  when  sub- 
stituted for  X,  will  make  aa  4-  6^  a  perfect  square  (for  all  values  of 
the  arbitrary  factor). 

9.  Prove  that  if  a«»  +  ftx^  +  ex  -f  d  is  divisible  by  x»  -  k^,  then 

ad  =  he. 

10.  Find  the  factors  of 

4 a6c(a  +  6  +  c)  4-  be  (6^  +  c^)  +  ea(e^  +  a^)  +  a&(a«  +  b^)- 

11.  Find  the  factors  of 

b^e\b  -c)  +  e^a\e  -  a)+a%^  (a  -  b). 

12.  Find  the  factors  of 

a*(6  -  c)+  b\e  -  a)4-  (^{a  -6). 
18.  Find  the  cube  root  of 

1  +  3x  +  6x2  +  7  x8  +  6 X*  4-  3x6  +  xP. 

APPLICATION  TO   PARTIAL  FRACTIONS. 

332.  In  Art.  165,  the  process  of  obtaining  a  single 
fraction  as  the  result  of  adding  together  any  number  of 
given  fractions  was  explained.  It  is  sometimes  important 
to  be  able  to  perform  the  converse  operation  of  decom- 
posing a  complex  fraction  into  the  sum  of  a  series  of 
simpler  partial  fractions,  and  for  this  purpose  the  principle 
of  indeterminate  coefficients  is  employed. 

Ex.  1.  Resolve  - — ^f  ~  ^   ^    mto 
(x_l)(x-2) 
partial  fractions. 

The  sum  of  the  two  fractions  A/(x  —  1),  B/(x  —  2)  will  pro- 
duce a  fraction  whose  denominator  is  (x  —  1)  (x  —  2).  Let  it  there- 
fore be  proposed  to  determine  A  and  B  such  that 

2x-6        -     ^      I     ^     _^(x-2)4-g(a;-l) 
(x-l)(x-2)~"x-l     x-2'"       (x-l)(x-2) 
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For  this  purpose  it  is  obviously  sufficient  that 

Since  the  left  member  of  this  identity  contains  no  power  of  z 
higher  than  the  first,  both  A  and  B  are  assumed  to  be  constants, 
and  therefore,  by  the  principle  of  indeteiminate  coefl&cients,  * 

A-{-  B  =  2,  and  2A  +  B  =  b, 

that  is,  -4  =  3,  and  B  =  —l. 

.  2a;-6         _     3  1 

(x-l)(aj-2)      x-1      x-2 

Ex.  2.    Resolve  =^--^- into  partial  fractions. 

x(x-l){x-2) 

Assume  ^-i =--\ — — -\ — —j  and  reduce  the 

a:(a;-l)(x-2)      xaj-lx-2' 

partial  fractions  to  a  common  denominator.     Then,  the  denomi- 
nators being  omitted,  we  have 

x^  +  l=A{x  -  l)(x  -  2)+  Bx{x  -  2)4-  Cx(x  -  1). 

We  might  now  expand  and  equate  coefficients,  but  it  is  simpler 
to  proceed  as  follows  : 

Since  the  identity  is  true  for  all  values  of  x,  put  x  equal  to  0, 
1,  and  2  in  succession.  From  these  substitutions  the  following 
results  are  at  once  obtained : 

x  =  0,  1=2^,  ^  =  i; 

x=l,  2=-B,  B  =  ^2; 

x  =  2,  5  =  2(7,  0=;. 

x2  +  1  _  1  2     ^        6 


x(x-l)(x-2)      2x     x-1     2(x-2) 

Ex.  8.     Resolve  5"  "*" —  into  partial  fractions. 

x8-3x  +  2 

The  process  of  decomposition  cannot  be  applied  directly  to  this 

fraction,  because  the  numerator  is  not  of  lower  degree  than  the 

denominator.    But,  by  division,  any  such  fraction  can  be  replaced 
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by  an  integral  function  plus  another  fraction  whose  numerator  ts 
of  lower  degree  than  the  denominator.    In  the  present  case  we  find 

ofi  +  z'^  +  l  _  ^  ■  g^  +  3z-l 

and  we  apply  the  process  of  decomposition  to 
(x2  4.3aj-l)/(x8-3aj+2). 
Since  oi^ -Sx-\-2  =(x-  iy{x  +  2), 

this  latter  fraction,  for  au«^ht  we  as  yet  know,  might  be  the  result 
of  adding  together  three  fractions  of  the  respective  forms 

A/(x-iy,   B/(x-l),   and    C/(a;  +  2), 
for  (x  —  l)2(x  -f  2)   is  the  least  common  multiple  of   (x  —  1)*, 
(x  —  1),  and  (x  -f  2).    Hence  we  assume 

x^-\-Hx-\_      A  B  C 

x8-3x  +  2     (x-l)2"^x-l     x  +  2' 

and  determine  A,  B,  and  Cby  the  condition 

a;2  _!_  3  X  -  1  =  ^(x  +  2)  +  5(a;  -  1)  (a  +  2)  +  C(x  -  1)«. 

Then,  putting  x  equal  to  1,  —  2,  and  0  in  succession,  we  obtain 
the  following  sets  of  values : 

x=l,  3  =  3^,  ^  =  1; 

x  =  -2,    -3  =  9C,  C  =  -i; 

x  =  0,       -l  =  2A-2B+  C,    B  =  |. 

.     a:«  +  x2-fl^;^   ,         1         ,         4 1 

*'x8-3x  +  2         "^  (X- l)2'^3(x-l)      3(x  +  2)' 

Should  a  factor  of  the  form  (x  4-  *)^  occur  in  the  denominator 
of  the  original  fraction,  three  partial  fractions  -4/(x  +  A;)', 
B/(x  +  ky,    C/(x  +  k)  must  be  provided  for,  and  so  on. 

x2  —  7  X  —  2 

Ex.  4.   Resolve —-^ into  partial  fractions. 

x8-8 

The  denominator  of  this  fraction  may  be  resolved  into  the  two 
factors  X  -  2,  x^  +  2  x  +  4,  or  into  the  three  factors  x  —  2, 
X  4- 1  +  tV^j  X  +  1  —  ^^/^i  and  observing  always  the  rule  that  the 
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assumed  numerator  of  any  partial  fraction  must  be  lower  in  degree, 
by  one,  than  the  denominator,  we  may  assume  either 

x^-7x-2__    A      .DP' 

^^         x^  -7x-2__    A  Bx-\-C 

aj8_8  x-2     x^-{-2x  +  4' 

Choosing  the  latter  identity,  we  have 

x^  -  7 X  -  2  =  A(x^  +  2x  +  4)-\-  Bxix  -  2)+  C(x-2), 
and  the  following  particular  equations  for  the  determination  of 
A,  B,  and  C : 

a  =  2,    -12  =  12^,  ^=-1; 

x  =  0,    -    2  =  4^-2  C,  C  =  -l; 

x=l,     -    S  =  7A-B-C,    B  =  2. 

.    a;g-7g-2_ 1  2x-l 

x^-S  x-2     x^  +  2x  +  ^' 

The  calculations  for  D  and  D'  in  the  first  identity  will  show 
that 

2)=l-fJ^3,   Z>'  =  l+iJV3. 
The  student  can  easily  verify  these  results. 

EXAMPLES  LXXXVI. 

Resolve  into  partial  fractions : 

-     5a;  +  l  g       gg  +  l 

*    aj2_i  • 

3    x^-hSx  +  S  ^ 

'  x^  +  Sx-{-2 


8. 


x  +  7 


3(aj  +  3)(xH-6) 

4       g2  +  15a;+8 
(x4-l)2(a-6)* 

6.    -^^  +  Q . 

(x-l)Cx-2)(x-3) 


XO. 


x(a;- 

-1)2 

2» 

+  1 

X(X2 

+  1) 

aa; 

+  b 

a:(«2 

+  6) 

»a 

-4x 

+  5 

(«5- 

l)2(a:^ 

2  +  1) 

75C2 

-llx+T 

(X- 

•  1)8(«  +  2) 
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11. 

6x+l 

«8-l 

12. 

4 
x*-l 

18. 

2 

x(x2  +  a;  +  2) 

14 

x^-x 

(x2  +  c)(ca;2+i) 

15. 

a;2  +  i 

16. 

x»-l 

x»  +  l 

17. 

x2  +  az  +  6 

a:^(x2  +  6) 

18. 

x^  +  l 
«*+l 

19. 

a:2_l 

ic*  4-  aj2  +  1 

on 

X2+1 

x\x  +1)  (a  -  1)*(«8  +  1) 


APPLICATION  TO   EXPANSION   OF   FUNCTIONS. 

333.  In  tlie  expansion  of  functions  into  infinite  series 
in  ascending  powers  of  the  variable,  only  such  values  of 
the  variable  are  permissible  as  will  make  the  series  con- 
vergent. For  any  other  values,  the  limit  of  the  series 
cannot  be  placed  equal  to  the  given  function,  and  if  there 
be  no  values  of  the  variable  for  which  the  series  is  con- 
vergent, the  expansion  is  impossible. 

For  example,  the  process  of  division  applied  to 
1  -^  (1  —  a;)  produces  the  series 

l4.a;-f-a^-|-jB8+...ad  inf., 

but  the  limit  of  this  series  is  not  equal  to  1/(1  — a;) 
unless  abv x<l. 

The  method  of  indeterminate  coefficients,  when  applied 
to  the  expansion  of  functions,  does  not  prevent  the 
appearance  of  divergent  series,  and  hence  the  results  of 
this  method  are  conditioned  upon  the  convergency  of  the 
series  it  produces. 
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Ex.  1.  Expand  (1  4-  a;) /(I  4-  a;'^)  into  an  infinite  series. 
Assume  J-i^=  a  +  bx  +  cx^  +  dofi  +  .... 

Then,  multiplying  by  1  +  x%  we  have 

l-{-x  =  a  +  bx  +  cx^-\-dofi  +  ex^  +  "- 
+ax^+  6«*4-cx*  +  ••• 
=  a  +  6a;  +  (a  4-  c)x^  +  (6  +  d)afi  +  — 

for  values  of  x  for  which  the  series  is  convergent.    Hence,  by  the 
principle  of  indeterminate  coefficients  [Art.  330], 

a  =  l,  6  =  1,  a  +  c  =  0,  6  +  d  =  0, 

c  =  -l,        d  =  — 1,        e  =  l,       /=  1,        etc. 

.-.  -L±-^  =  l  +  x-x2-a;8  4-aJ*  +  a:6-a^ . 

2 

Ex.  2.   Expand into  an  infinite  series. 

Decomposing  this  function  into  partial  fractions,  we  find 
2  _     1     ^ 1+x 


But,  for  values  of  x  for  which  the  series  are  convergent, 

1 


1-a; 


=zi-\.x  +  x^-\-sfi-{-x:^-{-x^  +  ' 


and  l+A  =  i^x-x^-x^  +  xl^-\-x^ . 

1  +  x^ 

^  =2(1 +a:4-5C*  +  ic^4-a;8  +  a:*  +  — )• 


-«8  +  a;2_ic  +  l 


Ex.  8.   Expand «_+_? j^^j^^  ^^^  infinite  series. 

^        (a-2)2(2«-l) 

This  fraction  is  equal  to  the  difference 
2  1 


(a; -2)2     l--2a; 
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Assume — -  =  ao  +  aix  +  a^x^  +  — . 

{X  -  2)2 

Then  multiplying  by  4  ~  4  a;  +  a;2^  ^e  have 

2  =  4ao  4-  4aia  +  4  a^x^  -\-^a^  +  ... 

—  4  oo*  —  4  a\7^  —  4  a^ . 

+    flo*^  +    ai^B^H — 
for  values  of  x  that  make  the  series  convergent.    Hence 

4  oo  =  2,         4  fli  —  4  flo  =  0,         4  a2  —  4  ai  +  flo  =  0, 
and  in  general  4  a^  -  4  a„_i  +  a„-2  =  0. 

From  these  equations  the  values  of  oo,  ai,  02*  *"  On  can  be  cal- 
culated in  succession.    Thus 

«~1         «2  ^3  ^4 

^°-2*        "1=2^'         ^«=2i'        '''=2^' 

and  in  general,  On  =  ^^-iy* 


(X  -  2)2     2     22     '28         2*         25 
and  then,  since 
1 


l-2a; 


1  +  2x  +  28aj2  +  2«ic8  +  24«*  + 


...  ^L±2 =  fl^iUf2  ^2V  +  f^-22V+-, 

(a;-2)2(2«-l)     U        j     U^        T     V2»     ^  j"^  ^     ' 

the  general  term  of  the  series  being  (  —  —  2**-^  jx^-K 

Observe  that  for  positive  values  of  x  every  term  of  this  series  is 
negative,  but  that  the  fraction  is  not  negative  unless  x  <  i. 

334.   Beversion  of  Series.     Given 

y  =  ao  +  aiflj  +  aaOJ^  +  OgiB^  +  ...,  (i.) 

we  may  propose  to  obtain  a  value  of  x  in  terms  of  y. 
For  this  purpose  we  assume 

aj  =  &o  +  &i3/  +  &2y*  +  ^82/^  +  •••,  (ii.) 
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and  determine  the  coefficients  ho,  61,  62?  •  *  •  ^7  the  condi- 
tion that  the  given  value  of  y  in  (i.),  when  substituted 
in  (ii.),  produces  an  identity  in  a?. 

The  process  is  likely  to  be  laborious,  but  its  applica- 
tion is  sometimes  successful  and  convenient,  as  in  Art. 
359.    The  process  is  called  the  reversion  of  series. 

Ex.  Find  a  value  of  x  that  will  satisfy  the  equation  2  x  —  aj*  =  y 
for  a  given  value  of  y. 

Even  powers  of  y  will  not  appear  in  the  result,  and  we  may 
assume 

x  =  biy  +  b^y^  +  bg^^  +  ... 

=  bi(2x  -  x8)+  6j(2x  -  x8)8  4. .... 
Expanding  (2x  — x*)^,  (2x  — x^)^  etc.,  and  comparing  coeffi- 
cients, we  obtain 

^  ^  4  ^  32       64  ^  2048  ^ 

This  solution  is  effective  for  any  value  of  y  for  which  the  series 
is  convergent. 

EXAMPLES  LXXXVn. 

Expand  the  following  functions  into  infinite  series  in  ascending 
powers  of  x  and,  when  possible,  obtain  a  formula  for  the  general 
term: 

J    5x  +  l 


1- 

-X2 

2 

1- 

-4x  +  3x2 

4- 

-3x2. 

-2x8 

1 

—  X  — 

1 

2x» 

(1+X)2 

1 

6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 

1+X2 
(1-X)» 

1  +  x 

x2  +  15x4-8 

(x+l)2(x-5) 
Vl+x. 

1 

11.  Prove  that,  if  n,  r=  positive  integers,  the  coefficient  of 
xn+r-i  in  the  expansion  of  (1  +  x»)/(l  —  x)^  is  (w  +  2r). 
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APPLICATION  TO  SUMMATION  OF  SEEIBS. 

335.  If  the  general  term  of  a  series  be  given  as  a 
rational  integral  function  of  the  number  of  terms,  the 
sum  of  n  terms  may  be  found  by  the  method  of  indeter- 
minate coefficients. 

Denoting  the  nth  term  of  the  series  by  u^,  let 

^n  =  Wi  +  Mj  +  W3  H h  M^, 

^n-1  =  Wl  +  ^2  +  «*S  +  —  +  ^n-l  ; 

then,  for  all  values  of  w, 

If,  now,  u^  be  given  in  the  form 

w„  =  Oo  -h  aiii  +  ttaw'  +  •••, 

and  we  assume  that 

Sn  =  bo  +  bin  +  M*4-  M^+  - 

for  all  values  of  n,  where  6o>  ^d  ^a?  •••  are  as  yet  undeter- 
mined coefficients,  then 

and 

=  &i  +  &2(2w  -  1)  +  63(3n2  _  3n  + 1) 
+  64(4718  -  6  w2  +  4n  -  1)  -f  ..., 

and  we  have  the  identity 

Oo -i- ain  +  agW*  +  ••• 

r=b,-b^-\-bs +  (262  -  863  +  ...)n 
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from  which  we  obtain  the  values  of  61,  bz,  etc.,  by  equat- 
ing the  coefficients  of  like  powers  of  n. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  u^  is  of  a  degree  in  n  not 
higher  than  2.     Then 

^4=&5  =  &6=  •••  =  0, 

and        &i  —  &2  +  ^3  =  ^o>  2 62  —  3 65  =  tti ,  3 ftj  =  a2, 

and  from  these  equations  are  derived  in  succession 

&3=i-a2,  &2  =  i«i  +  ia2,  ^  =  «o  +  -2-ai  +  ia2j 

^n  =  &0  +  («o  +  i^i  +  -J-a2)w  +  i(ai  +  (hW  +  i<hn^ 

The  value  of  &o  ^^^^-y  ^l^^n  be  found  by  putting  n  =  1  in 
this  formula. 

Observe  that  if  n'  be  the  highest  power  of  n  contained 
in  Sn,  the  difference  S^  —  S^_i  will  contain  n^~\  but  not 
71".  Hence,  the  degree  {in  n)  of  /S^  is  higher  by  1  than  the 
degree  ofu^, 

Ex.  1.  Find  the  sum  of  the  first  n  terms  of  the  series  whose  vS^ 
term  is  1  —  n  +  w^. 

Here  ao  =  1,  ai  =  —  1,  «2  =  1 ; 

.-.    /S«  =  6o+(l-J  +  J)W+i(-l  +  l)w2  +  Jw8 

=  6o  +  fw  +  Jw8; 

and  since  Si  =  l  =  hQ  +  l,  that  is,  60  =  0, 

.-.  /S'„  =  An(w2  +  2). 

Ex.  2,  Find  the  sum  of  the  first  n  terms  of  the  series  3  +  4  + 
6  +  9  +  13  +  18+  .... 

The  differences  of  successive  pairs  of  terms  of  this  series  form 
the  arithmetical  progression  1,  2,  3,  4, ... ;  that  is, 

4  -  3  :=!,  6  -  4  =  2,  9  -  6  =  .3,  etc. 
2h 
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Hence,  denoting  the  successive  tenns  of  the  given  series  by  wi, 
M2,  wsi  W4i  •••  «n>  we  havc 

Wi  =  3,   tt2  =  Ml  +  1, 

W8  =  Wi  -f  1  +  2, 

M4  =  Ml  +  1+  2  +  3, 


M„  =  wi  +  l  +  2  +  ... +  (n-l) 

=  Ml  +  i  (»  -  1)(2  +  n  -  1  -  1)  [Art.  269] 

=  wi+  Jn(w-  1). 

This,  the  n^  term  of  the  given  series,  is  therefore  3  —  J  n+ J  n*. 
Hence,  in  the  formula  for  Sm  we  have 

ao  =  3,  ai  =  —  J,  02  =  i, 

=  6o  +  Vw  +  iw8; 
and  since  Si  =  S  =  bo  +  S,  6o  =  0, 

.-.  /^n  =  in(17  +  n2). 

Let  the  student  verify  the  results  of  these  two  examples  by  use- 
ing  the  method  here  explained,  but  v^ithout  substituting  in  the 
formula. 

336.  The  foregoing  method  may  be  generalized  and 
made  applicable  to  power  series  in  which  the  coefficient 
of  oj"  is  a  rational  integral  function  of  n. 

For  the  summation  of  such  a  series  it  will  be  found 
sufficient,  when  the  (ti  -f  1)*^  term  is 

t*«+i  =  (cio  +  ttiw  +  •••  +  a;kW*)aj% 
to  assume 

^„+i  =  (&o  +  ^w  +  -  +  &*w*)aj~+i  +  k 
and  determine  5o>  &i>  •••  &a  ^^^  ^  from  the  identity 

An  example  will  best  show  how  the  method  is  applied. 
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Ex.  1.   Fin^  the  sum  of  the  first  n  +  1  terms  of  the  series 

The  (w  +  l)*h  term  of  the  series  is  (n  +  1)  «»,  and  if  Sn+i  denote 
the  sum  of  the  first  n+1  terms,  then 

(n  +  l)x^  =  Sn+i  -  Sn. 
Assume  Sn+i  =  (a  +  bn)x^+^  +  k, 

where  k  is  independent  of  n,  and  a,  h  are  as  yet  undetermined 
coefficients.    Then 

8n  =  {a-\-h{n-l)}x-^-k, 
and  8n+\-Sn  =  {a{x-l)'^h  +  b(x-l)n}x\ 

whence  n  +  1  =  a(x  —  1)  +  6  +  6(aj  —  l)n. 

Equating  coefficients  in  this  equation,  we  now  have 
a(aj-l)+6=l,  6(aj-l)=l, 

h         1        ^      l-h        x-2 
or  0  = ,  a  =  -         — 


a;_l'         a;-l      (a;  -  1)2 
Hence  5.,.  =  {  ^  +  _^  }  ,^.+1  +  *. 

for  all  values  of  n.    We  now  determine  k  by  putting  n  =  0  in  this 
expression  for  8n+it  and  by  this  substitution  we  obtain 

that  is,  ifc  =  - 


HenceflnaUy,     ^.,,  =  {  ^  + -^  }x-«  +  ^, 
which  is  the  required  result. 

EXAMPLES  LXXXVIII. 

Each  of  the  following  expressions  is  the  nth  term  of  a  series 
whose  first  term  is  got  by  putting  n  =  1.  Find  the  sum  of  the 
first  n  terms  of  each  of  the  series  thus  indicated. 

1.  2n2-l.  3.   n(n  +  l)(n  +  2).  6.  p  +  g(n  -  1). 

2.  n(n  +  l).  4.   »» -  n  +  1.  6.    t-^— r- 

4n^  —  1 
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Each  of  the  following  expressions  is  the  (n  +  1)"»  term  of  a 
series  whose  first  term  is  got  by  putting  n  =  0.  Find  the  sum  of 
the  first  n  +  1  terms  of  each  of  the  series  thus  indicated. 

7.  (p  +  qn)Qff^,  10.    {p-\-qn-\-  rn^yx^, 

8.  (n2  -  71  +  l)x».  11.    (2'»  -  2  n  +  l)a?». 

9.  {2(n  +  1)8  -  1}«».  j3       ng  +  2n  +  2    ^^ 

(n  +  l)(n  +  2) 

Find  the  sum  of  the  first  n  terms  of  each  of  the  following  series : 

13.  l+2a;  +  6a;2+i0x8  +  i7aj4^.26a:6-h.... 

14.  1.2.a;  +  2.3.a;2  4.3.4.x8  +  4.6.x*  +  .... 
16.   1 +  2a;  +  4a;2  +  7x8+ lla;*+ 16x5  +  .... 
16.   l  +  2a;  +  6x2  +  i3a^  +  23x*  +  36a:5  +  .... 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 
Permutations  and  Combinations. 

337.  Definition.  The  different  ways  in  which  r  things 
can  be  taken  from  n  things,  regard  being  had  to  the  order 
of  selection  or  arrangement,  are  called  the  permutations  of 
the  n  things  r  at  a  time. 

Thus  two  permutations  will  be  different  unless  they 
contain  the  same  objects  arranged  in  the  same  order. 

For  example,  suppose  there  are  four  objects,  represented  by  the 
four  letters  a,  6,  c,  d. 

If  we  take  the  four  objects  one  at  a  time,  we  have  the  four  per- 
mutations a,  &,  c,  d. 

If  we  take  the  objects  two  at  a  time,  we  have  twelve  permu- 
tations 

ah,  aCt  ad,  6o,  6c,  bd,  ca,  cb,  cd,  da,  db,  dc. 

Now  to  find  the  whole  number  of  the  permutations  three  at  a 
time  we  can  proceed  thus.  Take  any  one  of  the  permutations 
two  at  a  time  and  place  after  it  either  of  the  two  letters  which  it 
does  not  contain ;  then  all  the  permutations  so  obtained  will  be 
different,  for  either  we  shall  have  used  a  different  permutation  of 
two  letters  or  else  the  final  letters  will  be  different ;  moreover, 
since  all  the  possible  permutations  two  together  have  been  used, 
no  permutation  of  three  letters  can  have  been  omitted.  Hence 
the  number  of  permutations  of  4  things  3  together  =  number  of 
permutations  of  4  things  2  together  x  2  =  12  x  2  =  24. 

We  can  by  similar  reasoning  find  the  permutations  of  n  things 
r  together. 
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The  number  of  permutations  of  n  different  things 
taken  r  at  a  time  is  denoted  by  the  symbol  ^P,. 

338.  To  find  the  number  of  permutations  of  n  different 
things  taken  r  at  a  time,  where  r  is  any  integer  nx)t  greater 
than  n. 

Let  the  different  things  be  represented  by  the  letters 
a,  b,  c,  •••. 

It  is  obvious  that  there  are  n  permutations  of  the  n 
things  when  taken  one  at  a  time,  so  that  ^Pj  =  w. 

Now,  if  beside  any  one  of  the  different  permutations 
(r  —  1)  at  a  time,  we  place  any  one  of  the  w  —  (r  —  1) 
letters  which  it  does  not  contain,  we  shall  obtain  a  per- 
mutation of  the  n  things  r  at  a  time.     We  thus  obtain 

n  —  (?'  —  1)  =  n  —  r  +  1 
different  permutations  r  at  a  time  from  every  one  of  the 
different  permutations  (r  —  l)  at  a  time. 

Hence  ^P,  =  ^Pr-i  X  (n  —  r  -f  1). 

Since  the  above  relation  is  true  for  all  values  of  r,  we 
have  in  succession 

nPr-l=nPr-2X(n-r  +  2), 

„P3  =  „P2X(7l-2), 
nA=nAX(n-l). 

Also  „Pi  =  n. 

Multiply  all  the  corresponding  members  of  the  above 
equalities,  and  cancel  aU  the  common  factors ;  then 

,P,  =  n(n-l)(n-2)...(n~r  +  l), 
r  being  the  number  of  factors  on  the  right. 
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If  all  the  n  things  are  to  be  taken,  r  is  equal  to  n,  and 
we  have 

^P„  =  n(n  -  1)  (n  -  2)  ...  3  .  2  . 1. 

Def.  The  continued  product  n(n  —  1 )  (n  —  2)  ...  3  •  2  •  1 
is  denoted  by  the  symbol  [n,  or  by  n  !  The  symbols  \n 
and  n !  are  read  *  factorial  n/     Thus  [4^=  4 !  =4 .3.2.1. 

Ex.  1.  In  how  many  different  ways  can  6  boys  stand  in  a  row  ? 
The  number  required  =6P6  =  6.5.4.3.2.1  =  720. 

Ex.  3.  How  maoy  different  numbers  can  be  formed  by  using 
three  of  the  figures  1,  2,  3,  4,  6  ? 

The  number  required  =  sPa  =  5  •  4  •  3  =  60. 

Ex.  8.   Show  that  10P4  =  7P7, 

ioP4  =  10-9.8.7and7P7=7.6.5.4.3.2.1. 

339.  To  find  the  number  of  permutations  of  n  things 
taken  all  together,  when  the  things  are  not  all  different 

Let  there  be  n  letters ;  and  suppose  p  of  them  to  be 
a's,  q  of  them  to  be  6's,  r  of  them  to  be  c's,  and  so  on. 

Let  P  be  the  required  number  of  permutations. 

If  in  any  one  of  the  actual  permutations,  we  suppose 
that  the  a's  are  all  changed  into  p  letters  different  from 
each  other  and  from  all  the  rest;  then,  by  changing  only 
the  arrangement  of  these p  new  letters,  we  should,  instead 
of  a  single  permutation,  have  p !  different  permutations. 

Hence,  if  the  a's  were  all  changed  into  p  letters  differ- 
ent from  each  other  and  from  all  the  rest,  the  6*s,  c's,  etc., 
being  unaltered,  there  would  be  P  xp\  permutations. 

Similarly,  if  in  any  one  of  these  new  permutations  we 
suppose  the  6's  are  all  changed  into  q  letters  different  from 
each  other  and  from  all  the  rest,  we  should  obtain  q !  per- 
mutations by  changing  the  arrangement  of  these  q  new 
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letters.    Hence  the  whole  number  of  permutations  would 
now  be 

Pxplxql 

By  proceeding  in  this  way  we  see  that  if  all  the  letters 
were  changed  so  that  no  two  were  alike,  the  total  number 
of  permutations  would  be 

Pxpl  xql  X  r!---. 

But  the  number  of  permutations  of  n  different  things  is  n !. 

Hence  Pxpl  xql  xrl  x  "-  =  nl', 

.   p_        nl 

plqlrl "• 

Ex.  1.  Find  the  number  of  permutations  of  the  six  letters 
aaabbc  taken  all  together. 

The  number  =  — — —  =  60. 
3!2!1! 

Ex.  3.  How  many  different  numbers  can  be  formed  by  the 
figures  2,  3,  3,  4,  4,  4,  4  ? 

7  ' 
The  number  required  =  — —  =  105. 
412! 

340.  Def.  The  different  ways  in  which  a  selection 
of  r  things  can  be  made  from  n  things,  without  regard 
to  the  order  of  selection  or  arrangement,  are  called  the 
Oombinations  of  the  n  things  r  at  a  time. 

Thus  two  combinations  will  be  different  unless  they 
both  contain  precisely  the  same  objects. 

For  example,  suppose  there  are  four  objects,  represented  by  the 
four  letters  a,  6,  c,  d.  The  different  combinations  one  at  a  time 
are  a,  6,  c,  d ;  the  combinations  two  at  a  time  are  ah,  ac,  ad,  be, 
bdt  cd ;  the  combinations  three  at  a  time  are  abc,  abd,  acd,  bed ; 
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and  there  is  only  one  combination,  namely  abed,  when  all  the 
letters  are  taken. 

The  number  of  combinations  of  n  things  r  together  is 
denoted  by  the  symbol  „Cv. 

341.  To  find  the  number  of  combinations  of  n  different 
things  taken  r  at  a  time. 

Since  every  combination  of  r  different  things  would 
give  rise  to  r!  different  permutations,  if  the  order  of  the 
letters  were  altered  in  every  possible  way,  it  follows  that 

„axr!  =  „P,  =  n(n-l)(n-2)...(n-r-hl). 

Hence    ^c^^n{n^l)(n-~2):.{n-r+l)^ 
1.2.3...r 

By  the  following  method  the  number  of  combinations 
of  n  different  things  r  at  a  time  can  be  found  indepen- 
dently of  the  number  of  permutations. 

Let  the  different  things  be  represented  by  the  n  letters 
a,  &,  c,  d,  •••. 

In  the  combinations  of  the  n  letters  r  together  the 
number  in  which  a  particular  letter  occurs  must  be  equal 
to  the  number  of  ways  in  which  r  —  1  of  the  remaining 
n  — 1  letters  may  be  selected.  Hence  in  the  whole 
number  of  combinations  r  together  every  letter  occurs 
n-iCr-i  times,  and  therefore  the  total  number  of  letters 
employed  is  „_iCv_i  x  n ;  but,  since  there  are  r  letters  in 
each  of  the  ^Or  combinations,  the  total  number  of  letters 
employed  is  „(7^  x  r. 

Hence  r  x  nCr  =  nx  n-iOr-i- 

Since  the  above  relation  is  true  for  all  values  of  n  and 
r,  we  have  in  succession 
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(r  -  1)  X  n-lOr-l  =  (n  -  1)  X  n-20r-2 

(r  -  2)  X  „_2C7,.s  =  (n  -  2)  X  n^sCr-s 


2  X  n-r+2C2  =  (n  -  r  +  2)  X  n-r+lCi- 

Also  n-r+iC'i  =  n  —  r  4- 1. 

Multiplying  corresponding  members  of  the  above 
equalities  and  cancelling  the  common  factors,  we  have 

r!  x„C',  =  n(n--l)(n-2)...(n--r  +  l), 

that  is  „a  =  n(7i-l)(n-2)...(n-r4-l), 

r! 

By  multiplying  the  numerator  and  denominator  of  the 
fraction  on  the  right  by  (n  —  r) ! ,  we  have 

p  _n(n  —  l)(n  —  2)"-(n  —  r  +  1)  (n  — r)!  __       n\ 

rl{n  —  r)l  rl{n-~r)l 

Ex.  1.  How  many  groups  of  3  boys  are  there  in  a  class  of  15  ? 

The  number  =  isCg  =  ^^'^^'}^  =  456. 
1  •  2  •  o 

Ex.  2.  There  are  6  candidates  for  4  vacancies,  and  every 
elector  can  vote  for  any  number  of  candidates  not  greater  than 
the  number  of  vacancies.  In  how  many  ways  is  it  possible 
to  vote  ? 

An  elector  can  vote  for  4  candidates  in  eC*  ways,  for  3  candi- 
dates in  eC'a  ways,  for  2  candidates  in  ^Oz  ways,  and  for  1  candidate 
in  eCi  ways.  Thus  the  whole  number  of  ways  in  which  an  elector 
can  vote  is 

6C4  +  6^78  +  6O2  +  eCi  =  16  +  20  +  16  +  6  =  66. 
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342.   From  the  formula  obtained  in  the  last  article, 
we  have 


(ri-r)!r!' 

SO  that  the  number  of  combinations  of  n  things  r  together 
is  equal  to  the  number  of  combinations  of  n  things  n  —r 
together. 

The  above  proposition  follows,  however,  at  once  from 
the  fact  that  whenever  we  take  r  out  of  n  things  we 
must  leave  n  —  r,  and  if  every  set  of  r  things  differs  in 
some  particular  from  every  other,  the  corresponding  set 
of  n  —  r  things  will  also  differ  in  some  particular  from 
every  other.  Hence  the  number  of  different  sets  of  r 
things  must  be  equal  to  the  number  of  different  sets  of 
n  —  r  things. 

343.    To  prove  that  „(7^  -|-  „(7^_i  =  „^.l(7^ 

The  total  number  of  combinations  of  (w  4- 1)  things  r 
together  can  be  divided  into  two  groups  according  as  they 
do  or  do  not  contain  a  certain  particular  thing.  The 
number  which  do  not  contain  that  particular  thing  is 
the  number  of  ways  in  which  r  of  the  remaining  n  things 
can  be  taken,  which  is  ^(7^;  and  the  number  which  do 
contain  the  particular  thing  is  the  number  of  ways  in 
which  (r  — 1)  of  the  remaining  n  things  can  be  taken, 
which  is  ^Cr-i.    Hence  „+iCr  =  „C7,  +  nC,_i. 

Thus,  if  n  =  7  and  r  =  4,  we  have 

7«6. 6. 4-3. 2-1^6. 5. 4. 3. 2.1     6«6.4.3.2«1 
4.3.2.1.3.2.1     4. 3. 2. 1.2. 13. 2. 1.3. 2.1' 
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Note.  —  The  above  important  proposition  may  also  be  proved 
from  the  general  formula.    Thus 

nCr  +  nCr-l 

_n(n-l)(n-2)  —  (n--r+l)  ■  n(n  -  l)(n  -  2)-.(n  -  r -f  2) 
1.2.3...r  1.2.3...(r-l) 

^n(n-l)(n-2)...(n~r+2)^^^_^^^^^^^ 
1  •  2  •  3  •••f 

_.  (w  +  l)n(n  -  l)(w  -  2)— (n  -  r  +  2) 
12.3  ...r 

=  n+lCy. 

344.  Greatest  Value  of  ^(7^ 
From  Art.  341  we  have 

p  __ w     n--l      W--2  n-r  +  1 

.    n  —  r     v^-^  +  1 
r 

Hence  „(7,^„(7^_i  according  as  ^""^"'"  ^  1;  that  is, 
according  as  r^^(w  +  l). 

Thus  the  number  of  combinations  of  n  things  increases 
as  r  increases,  so  long  as  r  is  less  than  ^(n  +  1).  If 
r  =  ^(n-f  1),  then  „Cv  =  „(7^_i,  but  r  cannot  be  equal  to 
^(n  +  1)  unless  n  is  odd.  If  r>^(ri  +  l),  the  number 
of  combinations  diminishes  as  r  increases. 

Thus,  if  n  is  even,  ^C,  is  greatest  when  r=:^^n\  and  if 
n  is  odd,  „Cv  =»Cr-i  when  r  =  ^(n  + 1),  and  these  values 
are  the  greatest. 

Ex.  1.  Find  the  greatest  value  of  gCV. 

The  greatest  value  is  when  r  =  4,  and  the  value  is 

1-2S-4 
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Ex.  2.   Find  the  greatest  value  of  ^Cr. 

The  greatest  values  are  virhen  r  =  6  and  r  =  5,  and  the  values  are 
11. 10.9.8. 7^^gg 
1.2.3.4.6 

EXAMPLES  liXXXIX. 

1.   FindigPj.  2.   Find  joP^.  3.   Find  gPg- 

4.  Hov7  many  different  numbers  can  be  formed  by  using  the 
five  figures  1,  2,  3,  4,  6  ? 

5.  Hov7  many  different  numbers  can  be  formed  by  using  one  or 
more  of  the  figures  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  6  ? 

6.  In  how  many  ways  can  10  boys  be  put  in  a  row  so  that  two 
particular  boys  should  not  be  together  ? 

7.  Of  how  many  different  things  are  there  720  permutations 
when  taken  all  together  ? 

8.  Find  the  number  of  permutations  of  all  the  letters  of  each 
of  the  words  success^  Mississippi,  and  algebraic. 

9.  In  how  many  ways  can  the  nine  letters  aaaabbbcc  be  ar- 
ranged in  a  row  ? 

10.  How  many  different  numbers  can  be  formed  by  using  the 
seven  figures  1,  1,  1,  2,  2,  3,  3  ? 

11.  How  many  permutations  can  be  made  with  the  letters  of  the 
word  essences,  and  how  many  begin  with  e  and  end  with  s  ? 

12.  Find  nPm  having  given  that  nPs  =  nP*  x  2. 

13.  FiM  n,  having  given  that  nPe  =  nPi  x  12. 

14.  Find  igC^,  igCi^,  and  ^C^^, 
16.   If  nCs  =  nCio,  find  nCr 

16.  If  nCio  =  nCn,  find  nQ. 

17.  How  many  different  numbers  of  three  figures  could  be  made 
by  taking  three  of  the  digits  0,  1,  2,  3,  4  ? 
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18.  K  2nCi  =  nCj,  X  12,  find  n. 

19.  If  2nC3  =  nC^  X  24,  find  n. 

20.  Numbers  are  fonned  by  writing  the  five  figures  1,  2,  3,  4,  5 
in  every  possible  order.  How  many  of  these  numbers  are  greater 
than  23,000  ? 

21.  In  a  certain  town  there  are  five  letter  boxes.  In  how  many 
ways  can  a  person  post  three  letters  ? 

22.  How  many  different  sums  could  be  made  with  2  pennies, 
3  shillings,  and  4  sovereigns  ? 

28.  How  many  different  sums  could  be  made  with  4  pennies, 
6  shillings,  and  5  sovereigns  ? 

24.  Show  that  n+2Cr+l  =  „Cr+i  +  2  nCr  +  nCr-L 

25.  Show  that  in  gC^  the  number  of  combinations  in  which  a 
particular  thing  occurs  is  equal  to  the  number  in  which  it  does  not 
occur. 

26.  Show  that  in  ^^C^  the  number  of  combinations  in  which  a 
particular  thing  occurs  is  one-third  of  the  whole  number  of  the 
combinations. 

27.  Show  that  in  3nC»  the  number  of  the  combinations  in  which 
a  particular  thing  occurs  is  one-third  of  the  whole  number  of  the 
combinations. 

28.  There  are  10  candidates  for  6  vacancies  in  a  committee  ; 
in  how  many  ways  can  a  person  vote  for  6  of  the  candidates  ? 

29.  At  an  election  there  are  5  candidates  and  3  members  to 
be  elected,  and  an  elector  may  give  1  vote  to  each  of  not  more 
than  3  candidates  ;  in  how  many  ways  can  an  elector  vote  ? 

80.  In  how  many  ways  can  a  picket  of  3  men  and  an  officer  be 
chosen  out  of  a  company  of  80  men  and  3  officers  ? 

81.  In  how  many  ways  can  a  cricket  eleven  be  chosen  out  of 
30  players  ;  and  in  how  many  different  ways  could  two  elevens  be 
chosen  to  play  a  match  with  one  another  ? 
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82.  Out  of  9  children,  of  whom  6  are  boys  and  4  girls,  in  how 
many  ways  can  4  be  chosen,  2  being  boys  and  2  girls  ? 

83.  In  how  many  ways  can  2  ladies  and  2  gentlemen  be  chosen 
to  make  a  set  at  lawn  tennis  from  a  party  of  4  ladies  and  6  gentle- 
men? 

84.  In  how  many  ways  can  8  children  form  a  ring  ? 

86.  There  are  n  points  in  a  plane,  no  three  of  which  are  in  the 
same  straight  line ;  and  the  points  are  joined  in  pairs  by  straight 
lines  which  are  produced  indefinitely.  How  many  straight  lines 
are  there,  and  how  many  triangles  are  formed  by  them  ? 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 
The  Binomial  Theorem. 

345.  The  binomial  theorem  for  a  positive  integral 
index  was  provpd  by  induction  in  Art.  205.  The  follow- 
ing proof  makes  use  of  the  principles  of  the  combinatorial 
analysis,  explained  in  Chapter  XXXIII. 

Suppose  we  have  n  factors,  each  of  which  is  a  -|-  6.  If 
we  take  a  letter  from  each  of  the  factors  of 

and  multiply  them  all  together,  we  shall  obtain  a  term  of 
the  continued  product ;  and  if  we  do  this  in  every  possible 
way  we  shall  obtain  all  the  terms  of  the  continued  product. 

Now  we  can  take  the  letter  a  every  time,  and  this  can 
be  done  in  only  one  way,  hence  a"  is  a  term  of  the 
product. 

The  letter  b  can  be  taken  once,  and  a  the  remaining 
(w  —  1)  times,  and  the  number  of  ways  in  which  one  b 
can  be  taken  is  the  number  of  ways  of  taking  1  out  of  n 
things,  so  that  the  number  is  ^d;  hence  we  have  a 
second  term 

„Ci .  a^-'b. 

Again,  the  letter  b  can  be  taken  twice,  and  a  the 
remaining  (n  —  2)  times,  and  the  number  of  ways  in 
which  two  6's  can  be  taken  is  the  number  of  ways  of 
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taking  2  out  of  n  things,  so  that  the  number  is  ^Ci;  hence 
we  have  a  third  term 

And,  in  general,  b  can  be  taken  r  times  (where  r  is  any 
positive  integer  not  greater  than  n)  and  a  the  remaining 
(n  —  r)  times,  and  the  number  of  ways  in  which  r  6's 
can  be  taken  is  the  number  of  ways  of  taking  r  out  of  n 
things,  so  that  the  number  is  ^O^ ;  hence  we  have,  as  the 
(?--f-l)*^  term. 

The  letter  h  can  be  taken  every  time  in  only  one  way ; 
hence  we  have  the  term  6**,  which  agrees  with  the  result 
obtained  by  putting  r  =  ti  in  JJ^  •  a'*"''^'',  since  JJ^  =  1. 

Thus  (a  +  6)  (a  +  6)  (a  -I-  6)  •••  to  n  factors 

=  a«  +  nCi  •  a"-^6  +  n(72a»-262  -j \.  ^O^a^-'ft'  -\ h  &^ 

Hence,  when  n  is  any  positive  integer,  we  have 
(a+6)«  =  a»  +  „0i .  a^-^h  +  nC^  •  a"~^&^  +  ••• 

This  proves  the  binomial  theorem  for  a  positive 
integral  index. 

The  series  on  the  right  is  called  the  expansion  of 

If  in  this  we  substitute  the  known  values  [Art.  341] 
of  n^i^  vp29  etc.,  we  obtain  the  form  in  which  the  theorem 
was  written  in  Art.  205,  namely : 

(a  +  6)»  =  a»  +  na^-^h  +  ??iI^^:lia«-%2  +  . . . 

1  •  ^ 

4-— -^1— -a«-'6' +  ...  + 6". 
r!(7i— r) ! 
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346.  General  Term.  Any  term  of  the  expansion  of 
(a-^b)""  will  be  found  by  giving  a  suitable  value  to  r  in 

r! 

This  is  called  the  general  term  of  the  expansion.  It 
should  be  noticed  that  it  is  the  (r-f- 1)**"  from  the  beginning. 

347.  Some  applications  of  the  binomial  theorem : 
If  we  put  n  =  2  in  the  binomial  formula,  we  have 

If  we  put  n  =  3,  we  have 

(a  +  by  =  a8  +  f  a26  +  ^ab^  +  6» 
1  1  •  2 

=  a8+  3a26  +  3a62  +  68. 

If  we  put  n  =  4,  we  have 

(a  +  by  =  a*  +  |a86  +  ^a^b^  +  f4^a6«  +  6* 
1  l*^  l*2>o 

=  a*  +  4a86  +  6a'^b^  +  4a68  +  6*. 
If  we  put  2  X  for  a,  and  —  3  j^  for  b,  and  n  =  6,  we  have 
(2x  -  Syy  =  (2xy  +  6(2aj)*(- 3y)  +  ^(2x)8(-  Syy 

=  32x5  -  240 o^y  +  720a^y2  _  i080a;2y»  +  810a^  -  243 ys. 

348.  In  the  expansion  of  (a +  6)*  by  the  binomial 
theorem,  the  (r  + 1)*^  term  from  the  beginning  and  the 
(r-^iy^  term  from  the  end  are  respectively 

^CrOT-^'b''  and  ,,(7^_^a'6*-''. 

But  ^Cr  =  nCn-r^  for  all  values  of  r.     [Art.  342.] 
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Hence  in  the  expansion  of  (a  -h  6)**,  the  coefficients  of 
any  two  terms  equidistant  from  the  beginning  and  the  end 
are  the  same,  so  that  the  coefficients  in  order  are  the  same 
when  read  backwards  as  when  read  forwards. 

349.  If  in  the  formula  of  Art.  345  we  put  a  =  1  and 
b  =  x,  we  have 

(l+aj)"=l4-na;-h^%^aj2+...+  -— ?^J_-cb-+  ...  +aj-. 
1  '2  r\{n—r) ! 

This  is  the  most  convenient  form  of  the  binomial  theo- 
rem, and  the  one  which  is  generally  employed. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  above  form  of  the  bino- 
mial theorem  includes  all  cases;  if,  for  example,  we 
want  to  find  (a  -|-  b)%  we  have 

(a  +  .)-=  {  a(l  +  ^)  }"=  a»(l  +  ^)"=  a-(l  +  n|  +  etc.) 

=  a"  +  na^'^b  4-  etc. 

360.  Greatest  Term.  In  the  expansion  of  (l+oj)"  by 
the  binomial  theorem,  the  (r  4- 1)*^  term  is  formed  from 
the  r^^  by  multiplying  by  aj(w  —  r  -h  l)/r. 

Now  a;(n  — r-|-l)/r  =  a;{(w  +  l)/r  — 1{,  and(n  +  l)/r 
clearly  diminishes  as  r  increases;  hence  «(%  — r-f-l)/r 
diminishes  as  r  is  increased.  If  x(7i  —  r-^l)/rhe  less 
than  1  for  any  value  of  r,  the  (r  + 1)*^  term  will  be  less 
than  the  ?•*^  In  order,  therefore,  that  the  r**^  term  of 
the  expansion  may  be  the  greatest,  we  must  have 


n— r+1      ^        ^     n— r— l+l 
X <  1,  and  X ^^--j^ >  1. 

Hence    r>^^-,  and  r<^—^-^l. 
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If  r  =  (n  4-  l)«/(n  +  1),  then  x{n''r-\-  l)/r  =  1,  and 
there  is  no  one  term  which  is  the  greatest,  but  the  r^^ 
and  (r  -f- 1)*^  terms  are  equal  and  are  greater  than  any 
other  terms. 

The  absolute  values  of  the  terms  in  the  expansion  of 
(1  4-«)"  will  not  be  altered  by  changing  the  sign  of  x; 
and  hence  the  r^  term  of  (1  —  a;)*  will  be  greatest  when 
the  r*^  term  of  (1  +  »)*  is  greatest. 

Ex.  1.  Find  the  greatest  term  in  the  expansion  of  (1  +  ac)*® 
when  X  =  }. 

The  r*^  term  is  the  greatest  if  r>-V-  and  r<^^-l.  Hence 
the  third  term  is  the  greatest. 

Ex.  2.  Find  the  greatest  term  in  the  expansion  of  (2  +  3aj)^ 
when  x  =  i. 

(2  +  3x)i2=  {2(1  +  |x)P=  212(1  +  3  a.)i2. 

Hence  the  r**'  term  is  the  greatest  if  r  >^,;^  and  r  <  ^,^  + 1.  Hence 
the  sixth  term  is  the  greatest. 

The  greatest  coefficient  of  a  binomial  expansion,  t.  e.  the 
greatest  value  of  ^C^,  was  found  in  Art.  344. 

EXAMPLES  XC. 
1.    Write  out  the  expansions  of : 

(1    \^ 
ix \    • 
2^xJ 

8.   Find  the  17th  term  in  the  expansion  of  [  a;^  —  j    . 

(/tSx  2n 
X^ ]      • 
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6.   Write  down  the  two  middle  terms  in  the  expansion  of 

6.  Find  the  term  in  the  expansion  of  (a  -\-  xy  which  has  the 
greatest  coefficient. 

7.  Find  the  terms  in  the  expansion  of  (a  +  x)®  which  have  the 
greatest  coefficients. 

8.  Find  the  greatest  term  in  the  expansion  of  (1  +  2  x)^  when 

9.  Find  the  greatest  term  in  the  expansion  of  (1  +  3  a;)i8  when 
x  =  i. 

10.  Find  the  greatest  term  in  the  expansion  of  (3  +  4x)i^  when 
x  =  i. 

11.  There  are  two  consecutive  terms  in  the  expansion  of 
(5  X  +  7)^  which  have  the  same  coefficient :    which  are  they  ? 

12.  Write  down  the  coefficient  of  a^  in  the  expansion  of 
{ax  -  6)». 

18.   Show  that  the  coefficient  of  aj»*  in  the  expansion  of  (1  +  «)2'» 
is  double  the  coefficient  of  a?*  in  the  expansion  of  (1  —  «)2«-i. 
14.  Show  that  the  middle  term  of  (1  +  «)*•  is 
1.3.6...(2n-l)g,^ 
n\ 
16.  Employ  the  binomial  theorem  to  find  99^  and  099^. 

351.  Properties  of  the  Ooefficients.  We  now  proceed  to 
consider  some  properties  of  the  coefficients  of  a  binomial 
expansion.     For  this  purpose  we  write  it  in  the  form 

(1  +  a;)~  =  Co  +  Cja;  4-  CgJC^  +  •••  -f  c^  H h  c^of", 

where 

Co  =  c„  =  l,  ci  =  c„.i  =  n,  and  c^===c^_^  =  — -^Li__. 

ri(n  —  r)i 

I    Put  05=  1  in  the  above  formula;  and  we  have 
2"  =  Co  4-  Ci  -f  Cj  H h  c^  4-  •••  c«. 
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Thus  the  sum  of  the  coefficients  in  the  expansion  of  (1  +  xy 

is  2". 

II.  Again,  put  oj  =  —  1 ;  and  we  have 

(1  —  1)*  =  Co  —  ci  4- cj  —  Cg  +  ••• ; 
.-.  0  =  (cb4-C24-C4+  •••)-(ci  +  C8  +  C5+...). 

Thus  the  sum  of  the  coefficients  of  the  odd  terms  of  a  bino- 
mial expansion  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  coefficients  of  the 
even  terms, 

III.  Since  c,  =  c„_^  [Art.  342],  we  may  write  the  bino- 
mial theorem  in  either  of  the  following  ways : 

(1  +  «)*  =  Co  +  CiX  4-  Cgaj*  H h  c^  +  •••  c.aJ", 

or  (H-a)"=c^+Cn_ia;4-Cn_2«^+--c^-rafH hCiaJ"-*+Coflf. 

The  coefficient  of  af  in  the  product  of  the  two  series 
on  the  right  is  equal  to 

Cb'  +  Ci^  +  Cj^  +  .-.+C.'. 

Hence*  Co^  +  Cj^H-  •••  4-c/+  '"Cn  is  equal  to  the  coeffi- 
cient of  af*  in  (1  H-  xy  x  (1  +  a?)",  that  is  in  (1  +  a?)**,  and 

this  coefficient  is  ^   ^^'« 
win! 

Hence  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  coefficients  in  the 

expansion  of  (1  +  a?)*  is  equal  to  i-^. 

n\n\ 

Ex.  1.   Show  that 

ci  +  2 Cj  +  3c8  +  •'.  +  rcr  +  -  -\-nCn  =  n2«-i. 

♦  See  Art.  328. 
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Ci  +  2C2-f  3C8+  —  +  rcr+  —  -\-nCn 

=  n(l  +  l)«-i 
=  n2*-i. 


Ex.  2.  Show  that 


Co"ici+lca-...  +  (-l)«-^  = 


1 


2         3  'n+ln+1 

-1      ln,l»("-l)     ln(n-l)(n-2)  .  (     n-     1 

2  3      1-2         4         1.2.3  ^       -^  n+1 

-       ^  ^        (1-1)»H-1 


n+ 1     w+1 

^  _1 

»  +  l 

362.  To  find  the  continued  product  of  n  binomial  factors 
of  the  form  a;  +  a,  a  -f  6,  x  +  c,  etc. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  use  the  following  notation ; 

Sj  is  written  for  a  +  6  +  c  +  •••,  the  sum  of  all  the  let- 
ters taken  one  at  a  time.  S2  is  written  for  a6 + oc  H-  6c  4-  •  •  •  j 
the  sum  of  all  the  products  which  can  be  obtained  by 
taking  the  letters  two  at  a  time.  And,  in  general,  S^  is 
written  for  the  sum  of  all  the  products  which  can  be 
obtained  by  taking  the  letters  r  at  a  time. 
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Now  if  we  take  a  letter  from  each  of  the  binomial 
factors  of 

{x  4-  a)  (a  +  b)  {x  +  c)  (a?  -h  d)  •••, 

and  multiply  them  all  together,  we  shall  obtain  a  term  of 
the  continued  product ;  and,  if  we  do  this  in  every  pos- 
sible way,  we  shall  obtain  all  the  terms  of  the  continued 
product. 

We  can  take  x  every  time,  and  this  can  be  done  in  only 
one  way ;  hence  »*•  is  a  term  of  the  continued  product. 

We  can  take  any  one  of  the  letters  a,  6,  c,  •  •  •,  and  x 
from  all  the  remaining  n  —  1  binomial  factors ;  we  thus 
have  the  terms  aaf^  6a?"~*,  caf"'^,  and  on  the   whole 

Again,  we  can  take  any  two  of  the  letters  a,  b,  c,  •••, 
and  X  from  all  the  remaining  n—2  binomial  factors ;  we 
thus  have  the  terms  abx^"^,  acof"'^,  etc.,  and  on  the  whole 

And,  in  general,  we  can  take  any  r  of  the  letters  a,  6, 
€,•••,  and  X  from  all  the  remaining  n  —  r  binomial  fac- 
tors ;  and  we  thus  have  S^  • «""'". 

Hence        (a;  +  a)(a;  + 6)(a;  +  c)(fBH-d)  ••• 

=  «•  +  /Si .  a;"-^  4-  ^^2  •  aJ"-*  H h  aS,  •  a""*"  +  — , 

the  last  term  being  abed--',  the  product  of  all  the  letters 
a,  by  c,  d,  etc. 

By  changing  the  signs  of  a,  6,  c,  etc.,  the  signs  of  S^  8$^ 
Ssy  etc.  will  be  changed,  but  the  signs  of  S2,  S4,  Sq,  etc. 
will  be  unaltered.     Hence  we  have 

(x  —  a)  {x  —  b)  {x  —  c)  (x  —  d) '" 

=  a;"  -  aSi  .  af-^  +  S2  •  af'^  -  S^  -  oT-^  -f  — 
4-  (-  lySr .  ic»-»- 4-  •••  +  (-  lyabcd'". 
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353.   The  Mnltinomial  Theorem.    The  expansion  of 
(a  +  d  +  c-f  ...)** 
can  be  found  by  the  method  of  Art.  345. 
We  know  that  the  continued  product 
(a-\-b'\'C'] )(a-|-64-cH )  {a -\- b -{' c -\ )••• 

is  the  sum  of  all  the  partial  products  which  can  be 
obtained  by  multiplying  any  term  from  the  first  multi- 
nomial factor,  any  term  from  the  second,  any  term  from 
the  third,  etc.  If  there  are  n  of  the  multinomial  factors, 
every  term  of  the  required  expansion  must  be  of  the  n^ 
degree,  and,  therefore,  all  the  terms  must  be  of  the  form 
a*"6*c^»««,  where  each  of  r,  a,  t,  etc.  is  zero,  or  a  positive 

integer,  and  r-\-s-\-t-\ =n. 

Now  the  term  a^b'cf  •••  will  be  obtained  by  taking 
a  from  any  r  of  the  n  multinomial  factors,  which  can  be 
done  in  ^Cy  different  ways ;  then  taking  b  from  any  s  of 
the  remaining  n  —  r  factors,  which  can  be  done  in  n-rO, 
different  ways ;  then  taking  c  from  any  t  of  the  remain- 
ing n^r  —  s  factors,  which  can  be  done  in  n-r-«Ci  differ- 
ent ways ;  and  so  on.  Hence  the  total  nuimber  of  ways 
in  which  the  term  a^'b^cf  •••  will  be  obtained,  that  is,  the 
coefficient  of  the  term  in  the  required  expansion,  must  be 

that  is, 

r!(ti— r)!     a!(7i— r— s)!     t\{n—r-'S—t)l  rlsltl'" 

Hence  the  general  term  in  the  expansion  of 
(a-|-6  +  c+...)*  is 

r!a!«!... 
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where  each  of  r,  s,  t,  etc.  is  zero  or  a  positive  integer,  and 
r-|-s-|-«H =n. 

Ex.  1.   Find  the  coefficient  of  abc  in  (a  +  &  +  c)^. 

Here  n  =  3,  r  =  8  =  t  =  l.     Hence  the  required  coefficient  is 

^^   .=  6. 


mill 


Ex.  2.  Find  the  coefficients  of  o*6,  a^b^,  and  a^b^e  in  (a+6+c)5. 
We  have  the  terms 

4!1!       '    312!        '  212I1I 

Hence  the  required  coefficients  are  respectively  5,  10,  and  30. 


EXAMPLES  XCI. 

In  the  following  examples  Co,  Ci,  ca,  are  the  coefficients  of  o^, 
x\  «2 ...  in  the  expansion  of  (I  +  x)*. 

1.  Prove  that  Ci  -  2  Ca  +  3 cs 1- (-  l)»-inCn  =  0. 

2.  Prove  that  Co  -  2ci  +  3c2 h  (  -  l)'*(n  +  2)c  =  0. 

8.   Prove  that  co  +  ^Ci  +  ^Ca  +  .-  +  -i-rCn  =  ?!!ii^. 
2         3  n+1  n  +  1 

4.   Provethat  ^  +  2^  +  3^+...  +  n-^  =  -w(n  +  l). 
Co        Ci        Ca  Cn-i     2 

6.  Prove  that  ^  +  ^+^^+^  +  ...=-21^. 
13      6      7  n+1 

6.  Prove  that 

Co  +  Cix  +  2  caa;2  +  ...  +  rcaf  •••  +  7ic„ic»  =  1  +  nx(l  +  a)*-*. 

7.  Prove  that  CoCi+CiCa  f  CaC8+  ••'  +  Cn^iCn  =, ,;./    ^  .x.' 

(n+l)!(n-l)I 

a.  Prove  that  coCa+ciCs+cgCi  +  -  +  c„-aCn  =  .    .  if.^"^'  ^^' 

(n+2)l(w--2)l 
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9.   Prove  that  Co^  ~  c^  +  c^ +  (-  \yCf?  is  equal  to  0  if 

n  be  odd,  and  to  — if  n  be  even. 

10.  Prove  that 

co«  +  2cx»  +  3cs«  +  ...  +  («  +  l)c„^  =  («+2)(2»-l)l. 

(n  — l)!nl 

11.  Prove  that 

Ci«H-2c2^  +  3c8^  +  -  +  7iCn'-^=,     ^^''"^^^,,• 

(n  —  l)!(w  —  1)1 

12.  Prove  that 

C,-i<,+|c-...-H(-l)n-.i<.  =  l  +  |  +  |+...+l. 

18.  Prove  that 

1         Ci  C2 .  /     nn_c!_  = !L! 

X     x+1     ic+2  ^       ^  x^-n     a;(a;+l)(a;-f2)  ...(a;+?i) 

14.   Show  that,  if  there  be  a  middle  term  in  the  expansion  of 
(1  +  x)**,  its  coefficient  will  be  even. 


THE  BINOMIAL  THEOREM:    ANY   INDEX. 
364.   In  Arts.  345,  349,  we  derived  the  series 

1  •  2      ,  r ! 

as  the  expansion  of  (1  +  a;)",  but  on  the  hypothesis  that 
n  was  a  positive  integer ;  and  under  this  limitation  the 
series  necessarily  terminates  at  the  (n  +  1)*^  term,  for 
the  (n  +  2)"'*  term  and  all  subsequent  terms  contain 
n  —  n  as  a  factor. 

When  n  is  not  a  positive  integer,  the  series  is  endless, 
since  no  one  of  the  factors  n,  ti  —  1,  n  —  2,  etc.,  can  in 
that  case  be  zero.  Hence,  to  prove  the  binomial  theorem 
for  a  fractional  or  negative  ind^?^  \s  a  proposition  in 
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infinite  series,  and  any  demonstration  that  may  be  pro- 
posed can  only  be  valid  under  conditions  that  render  the 
infinite  series  convergent.  This  limitation  must  he  pre- 
supposed hi  all  the  demonstrations  that  follow, 

355.  Before  proceeding  to  give  a  proof  of  the  bino- 
mial theorem  when  the  index  is  fractional  or  negative, 
we  give  some  examples  of  its  application.  In  these 
examples  x  must  be  understood  to  have  only  such  values 
as  make  the  series  convergent. 

Ex.  1.  Expand  (1 +«)-i  by  the  binomial  theorem.  Put  »=  —  1 
in  the  formula,  and  we  have 

(l  +  x)-.  =  l+(-l)x+(-^)(-'^).^  +  (-^X-^X-^)x»+... 

1  *  Z  1  •  ib  •  O 

^(-l)(-2)...(-r)^^... 
r\ 
=  1  -  a;  +  a;2  -  a;8  +  ...  +  C-  lyxr  +  .... 

Ex.  2.  Expand  (1  +  x)-K 
We  have 

1  •  U  1  •  Z  *  o 

+  (-2K-3)(-4)-(-r-l)^,  ... 
rl 
=  1  -  2aj  +  3x2  _  4a:8  -h  ...  +  (-  iy{r  +  l)af  +  -.. 

Ex.  8.   Expand  (1  +  x)-^, 

(1 + x)-« = 1 +(-  3)x + L^M^  .^ + ^~'y.~/?i"'^  ^ + - 

I  (-3)(-4)(-6)-(-r-2)^,  ... 
r\ 

=  _J_a  .  2  -  2 .  3a;  +  3  .  4a;2  _  4  .  5x8  +  ... 
1.2^ 

+  (_l)r(y+l)(r  +  2)x^ +...}. 
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Ex.  4.  Expand  (1  -  «)"^. 
CI -0:)-*  =  1 +(-i)( -x)+ -tiKzilL(«x)2 

^2    ^2.4    .2.4.6      ^       ^      2.4.6...2r  ^ 

356.  Euler's  Proof  of  the  Binomial  Theorem.  For  our 
present  purpose  we  shall  employ  the  functional  symbol 
f(n)  to  denote  the  series 

1  -J  1  •  J  •  O 

that  is,  the  entire  series  if  n  be  positive  and  integral,  or 
its  limit  [Art.  310]  if  n  be  fractional  or  negative.  In 
this  general  form,  with.w  unrestricted  in  value,  the  series 
is  called  the  binomial  series. 

Let  there  be  three  binomial  series  formed  as  follows : 

fiM)=l  +  mx  +  n!^(f^a?  +  ...       (ii.), 
/(m+«)=l+  (m^-n)x+  («^+")(«H-n-l)^  ^  .„  ^..^^ 

and  let  x  be  assumed  to  have  only  such  values  as  will 
make  them  absolutely  convergent  We  may  then  multiply 
(i.)  and  (ii.)  together,  and  their  product  will  be  a  converg- 
ent series  [Art.  324]. 

Now,  if  the  series  on  the  right  of  (i.)  and  (ii.)  be  mul- 
tiplied together,  and  the  product  be  arranged  according 
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to  ascending  powers  of  x,  the  result  must  involve  m  and 
n  in  the  same  manner  whatever  their  values  may  be. 
But,  when  m  and  n  are  positive  integers,  we  know  that 
/(m)  is  (1  -f  aj)**  and  that  /(n)  is(l  -f  x)  ",  and  the  prod- 
uct of /(m)  and  f{n)  is  therefore  in  this  case  (1  -f  «)"'+'*, 
which  again,  as  m  -f  n  is  a  positive  integer,  is  /(m  -f  n). 
Hence  when  m  and  n  are  positive  integers,  the  product 
/(m)  X  f(n)  is  /(m  -f  n)  ;  and  as  the  form  of  the  product 
is  the  same  for  all  values  of  m  and  n,  it  follows  that 

/(m)x/(n)  =  /(m  +  w)  (a), 

for  all  values  of  m  and  w,  for  which  (i.)  and  (ii.)  are  abso- 
lutely convergent. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  proof  we  need  not  enquire 
what  values  of  x,  m  and  n  will  render  the  series  under 
discussion  absolutely  convergent.  But  see  Art  323, 
Ex.1. 

By  continued  application  of  (a),  we  have 

/(m)  X  f{n)  xfip)  X  •••  =/(m  +  n)  xf(p)  X  ••• 
=/(m -f^+p +  •••)• 
Now  let  m  =  n  =/)=•••  =  r/s,  where  r  and  s  are  posi- 
tive integers ;  then  taking  s  factors,  we  have 

f(^)>^f(-)x  •••*o  «  factors  =//'^-h--h--  tostermsY 

.■.j/rnr=/(').' 


But  since  r  is  a  positive  integer,  /(r)  =  (1  +  xy. 

.•.(i+.)'={/(3 


.-.  (i+«)'=/r 
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This  proves  our  theorem  for  any  positive  fractional 
exponent. 

Next,  assuming  that  the  binomial  theorem  is  true  for 
any  positive  index,  it  can  be  proved  to  be  true  also  for 
any  negative  index.  . 

For,  from  (a), 

/(-n)x/(n)=/(-n  +  ri)=/(0). 
Hence,  as  /(O)  is  clearly  1,  we  have 

/(  — n)  =  — — -  =  — since  n  is  positive, 

'^  f(n)      (l  +  a^r  ^ 

=  (H-a;)-». 

Thus  (1  -H  «)-"=/(— n),  which  proves  the  theorem  for 
any  negative  index. 

Ex.  1.  Show  that  the  coefficients  of  x""^  in  the  expansions  of 
(1  —  a)-«  and  (1  +  «)2»»-2  are  equal,  n  being  any  positive  integer. 

The  coefficients  are 
(-nX-n-l)...(-n-n+2),      .,,,  ^^^        (2^-2)1  .^ 

(w-l)I  ^       ^  (n -!)!(« -1)1 

The  former  =  n(n  +  l)-(2n  -  2)       ,  ^       (2n-2)!  , 

(n-l)I  (n~l)l(«-l)l 

Ex.  2.  Find  ^^101  by  the  binomial  theorem. 
V101=  V{100(1  +  t*if)}  =  10(1  +  T^)* 

=  10{1  +  .006  -  .0000125  +  .0000000625}  =  10.04987562 .... 

Ex.  8.   Find  the  coefficient  of  oi?  in  the  expansion  of 
(l-2aj  +  4a;2)-2 
according  to  ascending  powers  of  as. 
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(1  -  2a;  4-  4x2)-«=  {1  -  2a(l  -2x)}-^ 

=  l+(-2){-2x(l-2a;)}  +  ^"'^^^~^^{-2g;(l-2x)}a 

=  1  +  4a;(l  -  2a;)+  12a;2(l  -2xf^  32ic8(l  -  2xy  +  ... 
=;:  1  +  4a;  +  4x2  -  16a;8  +  .... 

Ex.  4.  Show  that,  if  (1  +  a;  +  a;*  +  ofi)-^  be  expanded  in  a  series 
of  ascending  powers  of  z,  the  coefficients  of  a;"  and  x'  will  be  zero. 

(1  +  X  4-  a;»  +  a;»)-2=/l:=^y'=(l  -  a;)2(l  -  x^y^ 

=  (1  -  2x  +  a;2)(l  +  2a;*  +  3a;8  +  4a;i2 +...). 

EXAMPLES  XGII. 

1.  Expand  (1  —  a;)^  to  5  terms. 

2.  Expand  (1  +  2  a;)"^  to  5  terms. 
8.   Expand  (2  —  a;)-*  to  6  terms. 

4.  Expand  (1  —  3x)~^  to  5  terms. 

5.  Expand  (1— 5x)^  to5  terms. 

Find  the  general  term  in  the  expansion  of  each  of  the  following : 

6.  (1  -  a;)-6.        7.  (1  -  a)-«.        8.  (1  -  x)"'.       9.  (1  +  a)*. 
10.  (1+  X)"*.  11.  (1  -  2x)"^.  12.  (1  +  3x)"* 


18.   Find  the  coefficient  of  sfi  in  the  expansion  of 


according  to  the  ascending  powers  of  x.  ^^^       *  ^ 

14.  Expand  (1  —  3  x)^  to  5  terms,  and  write  down  the  general 
term  in  its  simplest  form. 

15.  Find  the  coefficients  of  x^  and  x^  in  the  expansion  of 

(1 -2x+3x2)-i. 
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16.  Find  the  coefficients  of  sc^  and  x^  in  the  expansion  of 

17.  Fmd  the  first  negative  term  of  (1  +  Sxy. 

18.  Find  the  first  negative  term  of  (1  +  3  a;)  «  . 

19.  Find  each  of  the  following  to  four  places  of  decimals  by 
means  of  the  binomial  theorem : 

(i.)   ^110,    (ii.)  ^130,     (iii.)  ^30. 

20.  Find  the  coefficients  of  afi  and  x^  in  the  expansion  of 

(1  +  a;  +  «« +  a8)8. 

21.  Show  that  in  the  expansion  of  (1  +  a;  +  a;^)-!  in  a  series  of 
ascending  powers  of  x,  the  coefficients  of  x^  and  a^  are  zero. 

22.  Show  that  in  the  expansion  ot  (I  -\-  x  -\-x^  -\-  x^  +  ofi  -\-  «*)-« 
in  a  series  of  ascending  powers  of  a,  the  coefficients  of  «*  and  x^ 
are  zero. 

2k 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Exponential  and  Logarithmic  Series. 

357.  The  Exponential  Series  is  an  infinite  series  whose 
first  term  is  1  and  whose  (n'\-l)^  term  is  af/n  I  It  is 
absolutely  convergent  for  all  finite  values  of  x  [Art.  323, 
Ex.  2].  Let  its  limit  be  denoted  by /(«)  ;  then  the  two 
exponential  series 

/(.)=i+.+^,+|^+...+|i+...      (i.) 

/w=i+y+^,+i;+ •••+£+•••   (ii.) 

may  be  multiplied  together  and  their  product  will  be  a 
convergent  series  [Act.  324]. 

Compare  the  terms  of  this  product  with  the  terms  of 
the  series 

/(x+y)=l  +  (x+y)+ -(^+ ...  +  (5±1)!+ ....  (iii.) 

J !  pi 

The  coefficient  of  aJ*y*  in  f(x)xf(y)  is  clearly 
l'/{m\nl)  and  in /(a5  +  y)  the  term  (a;  +  y)"*+Y(m  +  w)! 
is  the  only  one  in  which  aJ"3^  can  occur,  and  by  the  bino- 
mial theorem  for  a  positive  integral  index,  the  coefficient 
of  af^"  in  (x  -f  y )"*"•■"/ (^  +  w)l  is 

l_^  .  L«L±IL)1,  that  is,  4-. 
(m  +  7i)!        mini  mini 
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Hence,  whatever  x  and  y  may  be,  the  coefficients  of 
af y*  in  f(x)  X  f(y)  and  in  f(x  -{-  y)  are  the  same,  however 
large  m  and  n  may  be,  that  is,  whatever  (integral)  values, 
between  1  and  +  oo,  m  and  n  may  have.  It  follows  that 
the  series  (iii.)>  "with  its  terms  expanded,  is  identical 
with  the  series  formed  as  the  product  of  the  series  (i.) 
and  (ii.)  ;  hence 

/(i»)x/(y)=/(a:  +  2^),  (iv.) 

for  all  values  of  x  and  y. 
By  repeated  application  of  (iv.)  we  obtain 

/(«)  x/(y)  X  f(t)  X  ...  =f{x  +  2^)  x/(0  X  ... 
=/(«  +  2^  +  ^-f-). 
Therefore,  if  z  be  any  positive  integer, 
/(I)  x/(l)  X/(1)  X  to  2  factors 

=/(l  + 1  + 1  +  ...  to  2  terms), 
that  is  lf(l)l'=f(z). 

But  /(l)  =  l  +  l  +  |_  +  |.+  ...+i_,.... 

=  e.  [Art.  305.] 

...  e'=/(.)=l  +  .  +  |?+...+J  +  ..., 

if  2  be  a  positive  integer. 

If  z  be  a  positive  fraction,  say  z  =:p/q,  where  p  and  q 
are  positive  integers,  then 

ff?)  X  ff^\  X  ff^^  Xtoq  factors 

\qj     \qJ     \qJ 


Ki 


-  +  -+-  +  — tog  terms): 
S     9     q  ^  J' 
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[/€)r=/(.) 


=  e»*,  •••  p  is  a  positive  integer; 


/PWe^/^. 


Hence  e*=f{z),  for  all  positive  values  of  z  both 
integral  and  fractional. 

If  zbe  negative,  say  2;  =  —  2',  then  by  (iv.), 

/(-2')x/(/)=A0), 

and  f(0)  is  obviously  equal  to  1. 

•••/(-  «')  =^  =  ^^    •••  2^  is  positive. 

Hence,  for  all  rational  values  of  2,  be  they  integral  or 
fractional,  positive  or  negative, 

zi  ni 

Should  z  be  irrational,  we  replace  it  by  a  rational 
fraction,  which  may  be  so  chosen  as  to  differ  from  the 
given  irrational  value  by  an  arbitrarily  small  quantity. 
[See  Art.  249.] 

358.  We  may  now  derive  an  infinite  series,  in  ascend- 
ing powers  of  x,  for  the  exponential  function  a*. 

Let  A  =  In  a ;  then  a  =  e\  and  a*  =  e^' ; 

2 !  n! 

where  X  depends  only  upon  a.  This  theorem,  by  means 
of  which  a*  can  be  expanded  in  a  series  of  ascending 
powers  of  a,  is  sometimes  called  the  exponential  theorem. 
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359.  The  Logarithmio  Series.    Let  a  =  e\  so  that 

A.  =  In  a. 
Then  a«  =  e^  =  6**°»/ 

Hence,  from  Art.  357,  we  have 

a'  =  e*^"-  =  1  +  ajhia  +  ~  (iclna)^  +  ~  (ajlna)*  +  •••. 
iu  !  o  I 

Now  put  a  =  1  -f  y ;  then  we  have 

(l+y)«  =  l  +  a:hi(l  +  2/)  +  |j{ajln(l  +  .v)}^  +  -. 

Now,  provided  y  he  numerically  less  than  unity ,  (l  +  yY 
can  be  expanded  by  the  binomial  theorem ;  we  then  have 

^   ^^     1.2     ^  1.2.3         ^ 

=  l  +  a;ln(l-hy)  +  i{a;ln(l+2^)}2+.... 

Equate  the  coefficients  of  x  on  the  two  sides  of  the  last 
equation.     [Art.  330.]     We  thus  obtain 

ln(l  +  y)  =  y-|+|-^  +  .-.. 
This  is  called  the  logarithmic  senes, 

360.  In  order  to  diminish  the  labour  of  finding  the 
approximate  value  of  the  logarithm  of  any  number,  more 
rapidly  converging  series  are  obtained  from  the  funda- 
mental logarithmic  series. 

Changing  the  sign  of  y  in  the  logarithmic  series 

in(i+y)=y-f+f-^  +  -,  (i.) 

we  have        ^(l  —  y)  =  —  y  —  ~  —  ^  —  j •         ("•) 
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Hence  In  i±if  =  In  (1  +  y)  -  In  (1  -  y)   [Art.  297,  IV.] 

Put  -  for  ii^,  and  therefore  ^^^^^  for  w:  then  we 
n         1— y  m+n 

have  from  (iii.) 

71         (m  +  n     3  \m  +  n/      5  \w  -f  n/  3 

361.  We  are  now  able  to  calculate  logarithms  to  base 
e  without  much  labour. 

Put  m  =  2,  n  =  1,  in  formula  (iv.);  then 

from  which  it  is  easy  to  obtain  the  value 
hi  2  =  .693147.... 
Having  found  hi  2,  we  have  from  (iv.) 

.-.  hi3 -ln2  =  . 406465.... 
Hence  In  3  =  In  2  +  .405466 ... 

=  .693147 ...  +  .405465 ...  =  1.098612 .... 
Again,  putting  m  =  5,  n  =  3,  we  have 

3        14^3    48^5    46^      / 

21        48      1280     28672  / 

=  .510826...; 
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.-.  In  6  =  1.098612 ...  +  .510826 ... 
=  1.609438...; 
.-.  Inl0  =  ln6  +  ln2 

=  1.609438... +  .693147  ... 
=  2.302686.... 

By  such  processes  as  these  the  natural  logarithm  of  any  number 
can  be  found  to  any  requisite  degree  of  approximation. 

362.  In  Art.  302  it  was  shown  that  In  10  is  the  recip- 
rocal of  the  modulus  of  the  system  of  logarithms  whose 
base  is  10.    Hence  the  modulus  of  common  logarithms  is 

Jf  =  1/hilO  =  1/2.302586 . .. 
=.434294.... 

EXAMPLES  XGIII. 


21     31     41 

e.  i=J-+J-  +  J_  +  J-  +  .... 

2     1.3     3.5     5-7     7-9 

7.  In2  =  ^  +  — +  —+  —  +.. 
1-2^8.4     6-6     7.8^ 
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8.   In2  =  i  + 


2      1.2.3      3.4.5     5.6.7 

9.   lnl±^  =  2(^— +  i I +i 1 +  ...). 

X  l2x+l     3(2x+l)«     5(2x+l)6  i 

10.  ln.^_  =  2/— 1— +  i i +  1 ^- +...1. 

x-1         I2x2-l      3(2x2-1)8     5(2x2-1)6  J 

11     ir.^      x-l.lx^-l     .1x8-1     . 

11.  lnx  =  -j-^  +  -^--^^  +  -^-^^+.... 

a-x     a^  +  oja     3W  +  x2y      S^  +  xV  ^ 

18.   .iogx  =  -2-/^^  +  lf?^V+...l. 
*'        lnalx+1^3Vx  +  lj  ^ 

14.  If  tt  =  K^* +  «***  + c"^), 

i;  =  J(e«  +  we««  +  w2c«»«), 

10  =  J(c»  +  w2e«*  +  we«^), 
where  w  =  —  i  +  JV—  3, 

prove  that  w  +  v  +  to  =  e*, 

tt  +  wt>  +  w^to  =  ewx^ 

tt  +  w2,7  +  wio  =  e*»^, 
and  that  u^  -\-  v^  +  tc^  —  S  uvw  =  1. 

15.  Find  the  expansions  in  ascending  powers  of  x  for  u,  v, 
and  10  of  example  14. 
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CHAPTER   XXXVI. 
Logarithmic  Computation. 

363.  The  logarithms  used  in  all  theoretical  investi- 
gations are  natural  logarithms;  but  for  the  purpose  of 
making  approximate  numerical  calculations,  for  reasons 
that  will  shortly  appear,  logarithms  to  base  10  are 
always  employed.  On  this  account  logarithms  to  base 
10  are  called  common  logarithms.* 

We  have  shown,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  how  natural 
logarithms,  or  logarithms  to  base  e,  can  be  found ;  and 
having  constructed  a  table  of  natural  logarithms,  the 
logarithms  to  base  10  are  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
former  by  the  modulus  of  the  latter,  that  is,  by  the  con- 
stant factor  ^^log  e  [Art.  291,  VI.  ]>  whose  numerical  value 
has  been  found  to  be 

^%ge  =  pj-=  .43429....    [Art.  362.] 

common  logarithms. 

364.  In  what  follows  the  logarithms  must  always  be 
supposed  to  be  common  logarithms,  and  the  base  10  need 
not  be  written. 

*  Also  Briggian  logarithms  in  honour  of  Hemy  Briggs,  of  Oxford, 
who  first  constructed  tables  of  such  logarithms. 
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If  two  numbers  have  the  same  figures,  and  therefore 
differ  only  in  the  position  of  the  decimal  point,  the  one 
must  be  the  product  of  the  other  and  some  integral 
power  of  10,  and  hence  from  Art.  297,  III.,  the  logarithms 
of  the  numbers  will  differ  by  an  integer. 

Thus  log 421.5  =  log  4.215  +  log  100  =  2  +  log  4.215. 
Again,  knowing  that  log  3  =  .30103,  we  have 
log. 03  =  log(3  -^  100)  =  .30103  -  2. 

On  account  of  the  above  property,  common  logarithms 
are  always  written  with  the  decimal  part  positive.  Thus 
log  .03  is  not  written  in  the  form  -1.69897,  but  2.30103, 
the  minus  sign  referring  only  to  the  integral  portion  of 
the  logarithm,  and  being  written  above  the  figure  to 
which  it  refers. 

Definition.  When  a  logarithm  is  so  written  that  its 
decimal  part  is  positive,  the  decimal  part  of  the  logarithm 
is  called  the  mantissa,  and  the  integral  part  the  character- 
istio. 

365.  Tlie  chara^eristic  of  the  logarithm  of  any  number 
can  be  written  down  by  inspection. 

First  let  the  number  be  greater  than  1,  and  let  n  be  the 
number  of  figures  in  its  integral  part ;  then  the  number 
is  clearly  less  than  10"  but  not  less  than  10"~\  The 
logarithm  of  the  number  is  therefore  between  n  and 
n  —  1 ;  thus  the  logarithm  is  equal  to  n  —  1  +  a  decimal. 

Thus  the  characteristic  of  the  logarithm  of  any  number 
greater  than  unity  is  one  less  than  the  number  of  figures  in 
its  integral  part 

For  example,  235  is  greater  than  10^  but  less  than  10«.  Hence 
log  235  =  2  +  a  decimal,  so  that  the  characteristic  is  2. 
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Next,  let  the  number  be  less  than  1.  Express  the 
number  as  a  decimal,  and  let  n  be  the  number  of  ciphers 
before  its  first  significant  figure.  Then  the  number  is 
less  than  10~^  and  not  less  than  10"""^ 

Hence,  as  the  decimal  part  of  the  logarithm  must  be 
positive,  the  logarithm  of  the  number  will  be 
—  (n  -f  1)  -f  a  decimal  fraction, 
the  characteristic  being  —  (n  + 1). 

Thus,  if  a  number  less  than  unity  be  expressed  as  a 
decimal,  the  characteristic  of  its  logarithm  is  negative  and 
greater  by  one  than  the  number  of  ciphers  before  the  first 
significant  figure. 

For  example,  .02  is  greater  than  10-2  but  less  than  lO-i ;  hence 
log  .02  is  —  2  +  a  decimal,  the  characteristic  being  —  2.  Also 
.00042  is  greater  than  10-*  but  less  than  10-3 .  hence  log  .00042  is 
—  4  4-  a  decimal,  the  characteristic  being  —  4. 

366.  Conversely,  if  we  know  the  characteristic  of  the 
logarithm  of  any  number  whose  digits  form  a  certain 
sequence  of  figures,  we  know  where  to  place  the  decimal 
point. 

For  example,  knowing  that  log  1.1467  =  .0594498,  we  know  that 
the  number  whose  logarithm  is  3.0594498  is  1146.7,  and  that  the 
number  whose  logarithm  is  4.0694498  is  .00011467. 

367.  Tables  are  published  which  give  the  logarithms 
of  all  numbers  from  1  to  99999  calculated  to  seven  places 
of  decimals ;  these  are  called  "  seven-figure ''  logarithms. 
For  many  purposes  it  is,  however,  sufficient  to  use  five- 
figure,  or  even  four-figure,  logarithms. 

In  all  Tables  of  logarithms  the  mantissae  only  are  given, 
for,  as  we  have  seen,  the  characteristics  can  always  be 
written  down  by  inspection. 
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In  making  use  of  tables  of  logarithms  we  have,  I.  to 
find  the  logarithm  of  a  given  number,  and  II.  to  find  the 
number  which  has  a  given  logarithm. 

I.  To  find  the  logarithm  of  a  given  number. 

If  the  number  have  no  more  than  five  significant  fig- 
ures, its  logarithm  will  be  given  in  the  tables.  But  if 
the  number  have  more  significant  figures  than  are  given 
in  the  tables,  use  must  be  made  of  the  principle  that 
when  the  difference  of  two  numbers  is  amdU  compared 
with  either  of  them,  the  difference  of  the  numbers  is 
approximately  proportional  to  the  difference  of  their 
logarithms. 

An  example  will  show  how  the  above  principle,  called 
the  Principal  of  Proportional  Differences,  is  utilized. 

Ex.  1.  To  find  the  logarithm  of  1.14673. 

From  the  tables  we  find  that  the  log  1.1467  =  .0694498,  and  that 
log  1.1468  =  .0594877,  and  the  difference  of  these  logarithms  is 
.0000379.  Now  the  difference  between  1.14673  and  1.1467  is 
T^jths  of  the  difference  between  1.1468  and  1.1467.  Hence  to  find 
log  1.14673  we  must  add  to  log  1.1467  three-tenths  the  difference 
between  log  1.1467  and  1.1468,  that  is  we  must  add 

.0000379  X  ^^  =  .0000113. 

Hence  log  1.14673  =  .0594498  +  .0000113  =  .0594611. 

II.  To  find  the  number  which  has  a  given  logarithm. 

Ex.  2.  Find  the  number  whose  logarithm  is  2.0594611. 

We  find  from  the  tables  that  log  1.  1467  =  .0594498  and  that 
log  1.1468  =  .0594877,  the  mantissa  of  the  given  logarithm  falling 
between  these  two. 

Now  the  difference  between  .0594498  and  the  given  logarithm 
is  .0000113,  and  the  difference  between  the  logarithms  of  1.1467 
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and  1.1468  is  .0000379.    Hence,  by  the  principle  of  proportional 
differences,  the  number  whose  logarithm  is  .0594611  is 

1.1467  +  m  X  .0001  =  1.1467  +  .00003  =  1.14673. 

[N.B.  The  approximation  can  only  be  relied  upon  for  owe 
figure.] 

Thus  .0594611  is  log  1.14673,  and  therefore  2.0594611  is 
log  114.673. 

Ex.  3.  Find  ^100,  having  given  log  4.6415  =  .6666584 

and  log  4.6416  =  .6666677. 

log  ^100  =  J  log  100  =  S  =  .6666666. 

Now  log  4.6416  =  .6666677, 

and  log  4.6415  =  .6666584. 

Hence  log  ^100  -  log  4.6415  =  .0000082, 

and  log  4.6416  -  log  4.6415  =  .0000093. 

Hence  ^100  =  4.6415  +  M  ot  .0001  =  4.64159. 

COMPOUND   INTEREST  AND  ANNUITIES. 

368.  The  approximate  calculation  of  compound  inter- 
est for  a  long  period,  and  also  of  the  value  of  an  annuity, 
can  be  readily  found  by  means  of  logarithms. 

All  problems  of  this  kind  depend  upon  the  three  fol- 
lowing. [The  student  is  supposed  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  arithmetical  treatment  of  interest  and  present  worth.] 

I.  To  find  the  amount  of  a  given  sum  at  compound 
interest,  in  a  given  number  of  years  and  at  a  given  rate 
per  cent. 

Let  P  denote  the  principal,  n  the  number  of  years,  f  r 
the  interest  of  f  1  for  1  year,  and  A  the  required  amount. 

Then  the  interest  of  P  for  1  year  will  be  Pr,  and  there- 
fore the  amount  of  principal  and  interest  at  the  end  of 
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the  first  year  will  be  P(l-f  r).  This  last  sum  is  the 
capital  on  which  interest  is  to  be  paid  for  the  second 
year;  and  therefore  the  amount  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year  will  be  [P(l  -f  r)]  (1  -f  r)  =  P(l  -f  ry.  Similarly, 
the  amount  at  the  end  of  3  years  will  be  P(l  4-  ?•)', 
and  at  the  end  of  n  years  will  be  P(l  -f  r)\ 

Thus  A  =  F(l-\-r)\ 

Oor.  If  the  interest  be  paid  and  capitalized  half-yearly, 
it  can  be  easily  seen  that  the  amount  at  the  end  of  n 

years  will  be  P(l  +  M  • 

Ex.  Find  the  amount  of  $100  in  26  years  at  6  per  cent  per 
annum. 

Since  the  interest  on  -1^100  is  $5,  the  interest  on  $1  is  <>^. 
Hence  the  amount  of  $1  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  will  be 
$(1  +  ^V)i  ^^  at  the  end  of  26  years  will  be  $(1  +  A)^. 

Hence  $^,  the  amount  required,  will  be  $  100(1  +  A)^. 

Hence  log  A  =  log  100  +  26  log  f  J. 

From  the  tables,  we  find  that 

log21  =  1.3222193,  and  log20=  1.3010300. 
Hence      log^  =  2  +  25(1.3222193  -  1.3010300) 

=  2.5297325. 
Now,  from  the  tables,  we  find      log  338.63  =  2.5297254 
and  log  338.64  =  2.5297383. 

Hence  log  A  -  log  338.63  =  .0000071, 

and  log338.64  -  log338.63  =  .0000129. 

Hence  A  =  338.63  +  tV?  ^^  -^l 

=  338.63  +  .006  =  338.636. 
Hence  the  amount  required  is  $  338.636. 
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II.  To  find  the  present  value  of  a  sum  of  money  which 
is  to  he  paid  at  the  end  of  a  given  time. 

Let  A  be  the  sum  payable  at  the  end  of  n  years,  and 
let  P  be  its  present  worth,  the  interest  on  f  1  being  $  r 
per  annum.  Then  the  amount  of  P  in  n  years  must  be 
just  equal  to  A, 

Hence,  from  I.,     P=A(l-\-  r)"^ 

Ex.  What  is  the  present  worth  of  $  1000  payable  at  the  end  of 
100  years,  interest  being  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per  annum  ? 

P=  1000(1  +  ^)-ioo  =  1000(f  J)-ioo. 

Hence     log P  =  log  1000  -  100(log 21  -  log20) 

=  3  -  100(1.3222193  -  1.3010300) 

=  3 -2.11893  =  .88107. 

Now,  from  the  tables,  log  7.6045  =  .8810707. 
Hence  the  required  present  worth  is  ($  7.6045. 

III.  To  find  the  present  value  of  an  annuity  of^A  pay- 
able at  the  end  of  each  of  n  successive  years. 

If  the  interest  on  f  1  be  f  ?• ;  then  from  II. 

the  present  value  of  the  first  payment  is  -4(1  +  r)"^, 

second     .     .     .     J.(l-fr)"^, 

w*   .     .     .     .     J.(l-fr)-». 

Hence  the  present  value  of  the  whole  is 
^{(l  +  r)-^  +  (l-hr)-2-f  ...-f-(l-hr)-»J 

=  ^(l  +  ,).iL^a  +  0^  =  ^{l_(^ 

Ex.  Find  the  present  value  of  an  annuity  of  $  100  to  be  paid 
for  30  years,  reckoning  interest  at  4  per  cent. 
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The  interest  on  1 1  is  $  ^,  therefore  1  +  r  =  1.04. 

100 
Hence  P  =  ^{1  -  (1.04)-«} 

ToTF 

=  2600(1 -(1.04)-'^}. 

Now      log(1.04)-»>  =  -  30  log(1.04)  =  -  30  x  .0170333 

=  -.510999  =  1.489001. 

Fi-om    the    tables,    log  3.0832  =  .4890017 ;    hence    1.489001     is 
log  .30832. 

Hence  P  =  2500  (1  -  .30832)  =  2600  x  .69168 

=  $1729.20. 


EXAMPLES  XCIV. 

1.   Write  down  the  numbers  whose  logarithms  are  5.3010300 
and  6.3010300  respectively,  knowing  that  log  2  =  .3010300. 

8.   Write  down  the  numbers  whose  logarithms  are  3.2900931 
and  4.2990931  respectively,  knowing  that  log  1.9911  =  .2990931. 

8.   Having  given  log  46854=4.6707467  and  log  46856 =4. 6707669, 
find  log .0468646. 

4.   Having  given  log  68961  =4.7705648  and  log  68.962 =1.7705722, 
find  log. 00589614. 

6.   Find  ^29,  having  given  log  29  =  1.4623980, 

log  19611  =  4.2924776,  and  log  19612  =  4.2924997. 

6.  Find  ^100,  having  given  log  19307  =  .2857148,  and 

log  19308  =  .2867373. 

7.  Having  given  log  2  =  .3010300,  log  3  =  .4771213, 

log  17187  =  4.2362001  and  log  17188  =  4.2352263, 
find  -^16  to  5  places  of  decimals. 

8.  Having  given  log  3.4277  =  .5350028,  log  32483  =  4.5116561, 
and  log 32484  =  4.5116695,  find  v^.034277  to  6  places  of  decimals. 
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9.   Find  the  amount  of  $1  in  100  years  at  6  per  cent  com- 
pound interest,  having  given 
log  1.06=. 0211893,  log  1.3160 =.1189268,  and  log  1.3161  =  .1189588. 

10.  Show  that  a  sum  of  money  V7ill  he  more  than  doubled  in 
18  years  at  4  per  cent  compound  interest,  having  given 

log  1.04  =  .0170333  and  log  2  =  .3010300. 

11.  Find  the  amount  of  $600  in  10  years  at  4  per  cent  com- 
pound interest,  the  interest  being  payable  half-yearly.     Given 

log  1.02=. 0086002,  log  1.4869 =.17 19896,  and  log  1.4860 =.1720188. 

12.  What  is  the  present  value  of  $1000  v^hich  is  to  be  paid  at 
the  end  of  15  years,  reckoning  compound  interest  at  3  per  cent  ? 
Given  log  1.03  =  .0128372,  log  64186  =  4.8074403 

and  log  64187  =  4.8074471. 

2l 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 
Continued  Fractions. 
369.  An  expression  of  the  form  a-\ 


c  + 


e  -f  etc. 

is  called  a  continued  fraction.    This  is  usually  written  in 
the  more  compact  form 

In  the  general  case  the  numerators  b,  d,  f,  »•'  and  the 
denominators  c,  e,  g,  "•  may  be  severally  either  positive 
or  negative ;  but  the  continued  fractions  of  greatest 
importance,  and  those  to  which  the  present  discussion 
will  be  confined,  have  the  form 

^  .  JL  JLJ_  J_... 

6-f  c-f  d+  €-f  "*' 

in  which  b,  c,  d,  e,  •••  are  positive  integers  and  a  is  either 
an  integer  (positive  or  negative),  or  zero. 

The  numbers  a,  6,  c,  cZ,  •••  are  called  the  first,  second, 
third,  etc.,  partial  quotients  respectively. 

A  continued  fraction  is  said  to  be  terminating  or  non- 
terminating  according  as  the  number  of  partial  quotients 
is  finite  or  infinite. 
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The  following   examples  will   show   how  continued 
fractions  may  be  produced. 

Ex.  1.   Convert  74/26  into  a  continued  fraction. 
Reduced  to  its  lowest  terms  this  fraction  is  37/13.    The  process 
is  then  as  follows : 

?Z  =  2  +  -^  =  2  +  — L_=2  +  — i 

13        ^13/11  1  ._1_  1  4._1_ 

■^11/2  '^6  +  i 

Ex.  8.  Convert  (^—afi+x^+l) /(x^-\-l)  into  a  continued  fraction . 
By  the  ordinary  process  of  division  we  have 

_  a;8  +  a;2  +  1  ,  i   ,       «  ,  ,1 


x^+l        "     -^^^^x^  +  l-^  x  +  l 

X 

Ex.  8.  Convert  y/7  into  a  continued  fraction. 
Since  2  is  the  largest  integer  less  than  ^7,  we  write 

V7  =  2+(V7-2)  =  2  +  j^^-^, 

and  we  repeat  this  process  upon  the  successively  occurring  surd 
forms  as  many  times  as  may  be  necessary.  Thus,  segregating  in 
each  case  the  largest  integer  less  than  the  fractional  surd  form,  we 
obtain  in  succession 


+  ; 


V7-2  3  3  3/(V7-l)' 

3       =V7  +  1^-^      V7-l^^      1 

V7-1  2  2  2/(V7-l) 


2     .^V7  +  l^i^V7-2^.^^. 


V7-1  3  3  •3/(V7-2)' 

3 


.  =  ^7  +  2  =  4 -f  V7  -  2  =  4  +  : 


V7-2     ^  ^  l/(V7-2) 

The  fractional  surds  now  recur  in  the  order  in  which  they  have 
appeared  in  this  cycle,  and  the  continued  fraction  is  therefore  non- 
terminating.     Writing  in  the  successive  partial  quotients  we  have 

V7  =  2  +  r^  ri~ -^  T^T^  -  ad  inf. 

1+1+ 1+4+1+ 
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By  reason  of  the  recurrence  of  partial  quotients  in 
continued  fractions  of  this  class,  they  are  called  recurring 
or  periodic  continued  fractions. 

370.  Corresponding  to  every  real  number,  commensu- 
rable or  incommensurable,  there  exists  a  continued  fraction, 
either  terminating  or  non-terminating,  to  which  the  mitnber 
is  equal, 

For,  let  X  be  the  given  number.  Then,  if  a  be  the 
greatest  integer  that  does  not  exceed  x,  we  may  write 

^  =  01  +  ^,*  (i.) 

where  Xi  is  a  positive  number  not  less  than  1,  and  where 
tti  is  a  positive  or  negative  integer,  or  possibly  zero,  this 
last  case  occurring  whenever  X  <  1. 

A  repetition  of  this  process  with  X^  gives 

Xi  =  a2  +  4-'  (ii-) 

where  a^  is  the  greatest  integer  that  does  not  exceed  X^ 
and  Xa  >  1 ;  and  7i  —  1  such  repetitions  result  in  the  gen- 
eral form 

^-i  =  an  +  ^j  (iii.) 

*  For  example 

where  2<1  +  V6<4, 

and  i_^5=-2+(3- VS)  =  ~2+-         ^ 


(3+V5)/4' 
where  -2<1-V5<-1. 
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with  the  conditions :  a,  =  a  positive  integer  not  >  X^  and 
X,  ^  1,  for  all  integral  values  of  n. 

Substituting  from  (ii.)  in  (i.)  we  now  obtain 

1 


X  =  ai+- 


and  replacing  Xg  in  this  result  by  the  expression  for  X^ 
derived  from  (iii.)  by  making  n  =  3,  we  have 

2C  =  tti  H -— -, 

and  in  general,  by  further  repetitions  of  this  process, 

^2  4-   03  +    O4  +         -Xn 

This  is  the  required  continued  fraction. 

In  this  result  X^  may  be  an  integer  for  a  finite  value 
of  n  and  the  continued  fraction  therefore  terminating,  or 
X„  may  never  be  an  integer,  however  large  n  may  be,  in 
which  case  the  continued  fraction  will  be  non-termi- 
nating. 

371.  This  process  of  finding  partial  quotients  will  be 
recognized  as  identical  with  that  of  finding  the  greatest 
common  divisor  in  arithmetic.  Now  when  this  process 
is  applied  to  two  integers  that  have  no  common  divisor 
greater  than  1,  the  last  divisor  is  1,  and  the  last  remain- 
der is  0.     Hence : 

Every  commensurable  number  may  be  converted  into  a 
terminating  continued  fraction. 

On  the  other  hand,  since  every  terminating  continued 
fraction  may  obviously  be  converted  into  an  ordinary 
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fraction  with  commensurable  numerator  and  denomi- 
nator, and  no  such  fraction  can  be  equal  to  a  surd, 
it  follows  tha.t: 

A  surd  cannot  he   equal  to  a  terminating  continued 
fraction. 

872.   The  series  of  terminating  continued  fractions 
<*ij  cti  -f  — ,    Oi  H ; ,  etc., 

formed,  as  here  indicated,  out  of  one,  two,  three,  etc.,  of 
the  partial  quotients  of 

^2  +  ^3  +  ^4  + 

are  called  convergents ;  ai  is  the  first  convergent,  ai  -f-  l/a^ 
is  the  second  convergent,  and  so  on.  Written  as  ordinary 
fractions,  the  first  three  convergents  are  easily  found  to  be 

aiaz  -f  1     aia^s  +  as  +  c^i 

«!,    ,      — j • 

a^  a^^  +  1 

The  first  convergent,  but  none  of  the  others,  may  be  zero. 
For  the  determination  of  convergents  of  higher  order 
special  methods,  to  be  explained  presently,  are  employed. 

373.    The  convergents  of  a  continued  fraction   of  the 

form  ai-\ •     (ai,   02,   a^,  '-*  all  positive)    are 

a2  4-  08  + 
altema^ely  less  and  greater  than  the  fraction  itself 

Tor,  the  first  convergent  is  too  small  because  the  frac- 
tional part is   omitted;    the  second  convergent 

aiH — is  too  large  because  in  the  fractional  part  a  por- 
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tionof  the  denominator,  namely, ,  is  omitted;  and 

the  third  convergent  is  too  small  because  the  part  omitted 
belongs  again  to  the  numerator.  And  in  general,  in  con- 
structing a  convergent,  the  part  of  the  original  continued 
fraction  omitted  belongs  to  the  numerator  or  denominator 
according  as  the  convergent  is  of  odd  or  even  order. 
Hence  the  theorem. 

374.    To  prove  the  law  of  formation  of  the  successive 

convergents. 

Let  the  continued  fraction  be 

^111 

ai  H •••. 

Oa  -f  Og  +  a4  -f 

The  first  three  convergents  are 

ai    a^a^  + 1     {aia^  -f  1)  %  +  (h 
1  0^2  agOfs  + 1 

the  third  of  which  may  be  formed  from  the  first  and 
second  by  the  following  rule:  To  obtain  the  numerator 
(or  denominator),  add  the  numerator  (or  denominator) 
of  the  first  convergent  to  the  product  of  the  numerator  (or 
denominator)  of  the  second  by  the  third  partial  quotient. 

Denoting  the  successive  convergents  by  Pi/qi,  p^lq^^ 
P^/Qzi  '"Pn/^ni  assume  that  this  law  applies  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  n*^  convergent. 

Then  the  hypothesis  is 

Pn  =  O.nPn-1  +i>n-2,    ^n  =  ^n^n-l  +  Qn-^- 

Now  we  may  pass  from  the  n^^  to  the  (n  -f  1)*  con- 
vergent by  changing  a^  into  a„  -f  l/a^+i ;  and  hence,  if 
the  n^  convergent  be 
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the  (w  +  1)"*  convergent  will  be 

(a„  +  1  /a„+i)  9«_i  +  g„_2     a„+i  (a„  g^_i  +  g^.j)  +  g„_/ 
and  by  the  hypothesis  this  is  equal  to 

Hence,  if  the  law  be  valid  for  the  formation  of  the 
n^  convergent,  it  is  also  valid  for  the  formation  of 
the  (m  +  1)**^  convergent.  But  the  third  convergent  is 
formed  in  accordance  with  this  law;  hence  the  law  is 
valid  for  the  formation  of  every  convergent.    [Art.  145.] 

376.  Properties  of  Oonvergents.  In  proving  the  proper- 
ties of  convergents  we  consider  the  continued  fraction  to 

be 

^111 

02+    %+    <*4  + 

and  denote  the  n"'  convergent  by  Pn/Qn- 

I.  If  Pn/Qn  ^c  the  n'*  convergent  to  a  contirmed  fraction, 
then 

i>n^«-.i-l>«-i^n  =  (-l)-. 

For,  by  the  law  of  formation  of  convergents  just 
proved, 

PnQn-l  -Pn^l^n  =  (ClnPn^l  +  i>n-2)gn-l  - Pn-lCan^n-l  +  ^n-s) 
=  (-  1)  (Pn-ign-2  -Pn-^n-l) 
=  (-  l)'(P«-2?n-.8  -P»-8g«-2) 


=  (-l)"-'(i>2gi-Pig2). 
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But  p^i  -  pi^s  =  (ttiag  + 1)  -  aittj  =  1  =  (  - 1)^; 
•••i>»5'«-i-i>«-iQ'«  =  (-!)" 

II.  Each  convergent  is  in  its  lowest  terms, 

Por,  any  common  divisor  of  p^  and  q^  will  divide 
PnQn-i^Pn-iQnj  that  is,  Unity  J  and  hence  1  is  the  only 
such  divisor. 

III.  The  difference  between  two  successive  convergents  is 
a  fraction  whose  numerator  is  unity. 

IV.  Any  convergent  is  nearer  in  value  to  the  entire  con- 
tinued fraction  than  the  immediately  preceding  convergent, 
and  therefore  nearer  than  any  preceding  convergent, 

Tor,  the  continued  fraction  itself  is  obtained  from  the 
(n  + 1)**"  convergent  by  putting  a„+i  H •••  in 

the  place  of  a„+i;  and  hence,  if  JP  denote  the  continued 
fraction 

jT^V  «n-h24-        J ^Pn+l-h\Pn 

\  a»+2+      J 

where  A.  stands  for ••,  a  positive  quantity 

«n+2+  «m-8+ 
less  than  unity. 

Hence 

^        Pn+l  _  Pnf  1  +  ^Pn       Pn+1 
Qn+l        ^n+1  +  ^Qn         Qn+1 

^  HPnqn+1  -Pn+lQn)  ^  (  -  1)"A.  . 

gn+l(g.H-l  +  ^Qn)  Qn+l(qn+l  +  ^<?»)  ' 
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and 

Qn        q^+l  +  M  Qn 

^  (Pn+lQn  -  PnQn+l)  ^  (  -  1)*^' 

But  X  is  less  than  1  and  is  positive,  and  q^+i  is  greater 
than  g„ ;  hence 

V.  7%e  convergents  of  odd  order  progressively  increase^ 
hut  are  always  less  than  the  continued  fraction;  and  the 
convergents  of  even  order  progressively  decrease,  but  are 
always  greater  than  the  continued  fra^ction. 

This  proposition  is  a  direct  consequence  of  IV.  and  of 
Art.  373. 

Note. — In  enumerating  the  orders  of  the  convergents  of  the 

continued  fraction  ai  H •••,  it  is  customary  to  regard  ai  as  the 

convergent  of  first  order,  even  when  it  is  zero. 

VI.  The  difference  between  a  continued  fraction  ,F  and 
its  n**  convergent  pjq^  is  less  than  l/(fn  ^^^c?  greater  than 

For,  by  IV., 


?n        qniqn+l  +  MnV 

where  \  is  positive  and  less  than  unity.     Hence 


qnqn^i         qn    qniqn+i-hqnY 

and  since  g„+i  >  g„, 


g^n  qn^2q\^. 
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Another  form  of  this  test  of  error  is  sometimes  useful. 
Since 

that  is,  g«<?n+i<an+ig'n, 

VII.  Thus,  any  convergent  which  immediately  precedes 
a  large  partial  quotient  is  a  near  approximation  to  the 
valiLe  of  the  continued  fraction, 

Ex.  1.  Assign  a  limit  of  the  error  involved  in  assuming  the 
fourth  convergent  as  an  approximation  to  the  value  of 

,,111       1       111       1 


'  2+1  +  3+15  +  2+1  +  3+15  + 

The  first  four  convergents  are 

1     3     £2- 
r    2'     q,' 

.3  +  1. 

2  +  1 

4 
'3' 

£4-3 
54     3 

.4  +  3_ 
.3  +  2 

16 

and  by  VI. 

-S<: 

1 
15 .  112 

1 

1815 

[Art.  374.] 


Thus,   the  error  in  taking  |f  as  the  value  of  the  continued^ 
fraction  is  less  than  1/1815,  or  .00055  +. 

Ex.  8.   Find  a  series  of  fractions  which  converge  towards  the 
true  value  of  y^. 

Converting  y/2  into  a  continued  fraction,  we  have 

V2  =  l  + V2-l  =  l+--5l— r  =  l  +  .        ^ 


V2  +  1  2  +  _ 


V2  +  1 
=  l  +  J-^-i...., 

^2+2+2+ 
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and  the  first  six  convergents  of  this  are 

1      3     2.3+1^7     2.7  +  3_17 

l'    2'    2-2  +  1      6'    2.6  +  2      12' 

2»17  +  7_41     2.41  +  17  ^99 

2.12  +  6     29'    2.29  +  12     70' 

the  last  of  which  differs  from  -^  by  a  quantity  that  is  less  than 

1/(2  X  702),  or  1/9800. 

376.   A  nowterminating  continued  fraction  of  the  foirra 

a^-\ -has  a  true  limit,  namely.  J^^    (Pn/Q»)' 

In  V.  of  the  preceding  article  it  was  shown  that 

P2n^   ■pj^P2n+l 
92n  Q'2n+1 

for  all  values  of  n  {PzjQin  and  P2n+i/Q2n+i  representing 
the  convergents  of  even  and  odd  orders  respectively), 
and  in  VI.  it  was  also  shown  that 

and  F-?^^<^. 

Q2  n+l        Q  2  n+1 

Adding  the  corresponding  members  of  the  last  two 
inequalities  together,  we  have 

P2n        P2n+1  ^      1        .  ^ 

92n         Q2n+1         Q  2n        Q'2n+1 

Now,  q2n  and  ggn+i  are  the  sums  of  products  of  integers 
whose  number  increases  without  limit  with  the  increase 
of  n,  and  we  may  therefore  make  g2n  and  g2n+i  as  large 
as  we  please;  that  is,  we  may  make  the  difference 
P2n/Q2n  " i>2  n+i/o's  fH-1  as  Small  as  we  please,  by  sufficiently 
increasing  n. 
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Hence,  Pin/Q^n  and  P2n+i/^2n+i  converge  to  a  common 
value  when  n  =  oo,  the  former  through  increasing,  the 
latter  through  decreasing,  values  [Art.  375];  and  since 
the  continued  fraction  is  always  intermediate  in  value 
to  any  two  consecutive  convergents  [Art.  373], 

or,  what  is  the  same  thing. 


EXAMPLES  XOV. 
Convert  the  following  numbers  into  continued  fractions : 
1.  h     8.  Hi-      ».  -f        7.  y/n.       9.  Vi?+T. 

Calculate  the  successive  convergents  of : 

11.  l  +  -iJ-A,l. 

2+  3+  2+ 2 

12.  i  +  -JL_l,JL^i. 

^2+  3+  4+  6+  6 

18.    l+^J-J_^JL. 

^3+6+7+9+11 

14.    1+-LA__1__1.1. 

3+1+15+1  +  3 

16.   If  Pr/Qr  denote  the  r*^  convergent  of :; —  ••., 

a+  6+  a+  6  + 

show  thati)2„+2  =i>2»  +  hq2n  and  gsn+s  =  op2»  +  (a6  +  l)g2n. 

16.  If  Pr/^r  denote  the  r^  convergent  to  any  continued  fraction, 
prove  that 

Pn+l  -  Pn-l  _Pn, 
qn+1  —  q,i-l       Qn 


4.  .31.       6.   -If      8.  2V3.      10. 
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377.  BeoTirring  Oontinued  Fractions.  In  Art.  369  a  con- 
tinued fraction  whose  partial  quotients  recur  in  a  definite 
order  presented  itself  as  the  equivalent  of  a  quadratic 
surd.  The  following  examples  show  how  we  may  pass 
from  the  recurring  continued  fraction  to  the  quadratic 
surd. 

Ex.  1.  Convert into  a  quadratic  surd. 

a+  a+  a  + 

Let  the  fraction  be  denoted  by  z.    Then 

a  +  x 
whence  os^  +  ax  —  1  =  0. 

The  roots  of  this  quadratic  equation  are 

2  2 

If  a  be  positive,  the  continued  fraction  is  positive  and  the  posi- 
tive value  of  the  radical  must  be  chosen. 

^x.2.  Convert  J- J- ±.  J- ±- ±. ...  into  a   quadratic 
Let  X  denote  the  value  of  the  continued  fraction.    Then 

2+1  +  3+a;' 
and  the  three  convergents  of  this  are 

1  1  and  Al:^±i.-JL±^. 
*'*'*°'^9  +  3x  +  2"ll  +  3x 

Hence  x  =  -^^tJL, 

11  +  3X 

or  3x2  +  10x-4  =  0, 

and  the  required  surd  is  the  positive  root  of  this   quadratic 

equation ;  that  is, 
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Ex.  8.  Convert  2+  —  —  —  —  — ——  —  ... intoa 

^1  +  5+2+1  +  3  +  2+  1  +  3  + 
quadratic  surd. 

Let  y  denote  the  entire  continued  fraction,  and  x  the  part  which 

is  recurring;  then 

2+1+3+ 
and  y=2+    ^       ^ 


1  +  6  +  a; 

The  value  of  x  was  found  to  be  —  |  +  ^^^  in  Ex.  2,  and  the 

3 
value  of  y^  obtained  from  the  second  equation,  is 

17  +  3X, 
^        6  +  a; 
or,  when  x  is  replaced  by  its  numerical  value  and  the  denominator 
is  rationalized, 

119+ v/37 
^  44 

378.  Every  recurring  continued  fraction  is  equal  to  one 
of  the  roots  of  a  quadratic  equation  whose  coefficients  are 
rational. 

Let  y  denote  the  entire  continued  fraction,  and  x  the 
recurring  part ;  then  y  and  x  have  the  respective  forms 

x  =  a,  +  -^ ^ —h  (ii.) 

in  which  all  the  letters  are  integers,  and  all,  except 
possibly  a,  are  positive. 

lip/q  and  p'/q'  be  the  convergents  to  (i.)  correspond- 
ing to  the  partial  quotients  h  and  k  respectively,  then 


^^>  (iii.) 

q'x-{-q  ^      ^ 
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whence,  by  solving  for  x, 

and  if  r/s  and  r'/s'  be  the  convergents  to  (ii.)  corre- 
sponding to  the  partial  quotients  a^^i  and  a.  respectiyely, 
then 

x  =  'P^  (V.) 

Eeplacing  x  in  (v.)  by  its  value  in  terms  of  y  in  (iv.)j 

we  obtain 

p-qy  ^  r\p  -  qy)  +r{q'y  -p') 
q'y-p'      8\p-'qy)  +  8{q'y^py 
a  quadratic  equation  in  y. 

Cleared  of  fractions,  equation  (v.)  is 

and,  since  («  —  r')*  —  4(  —  rs')  is  positive  and  —  r  is  neg- 
ative, its  roots  are  real,  one  being  positive,  the  other 
negative.  Hence  the  values  of  y,  as  shown  by  equation 
(iii.),  are  both  real. 

Ex.  1.  Convert       2  +  —  —  —  —  ... 
1+  2+  1+  2+ 

^3+  1+  2+  1+  2-h 
into  quadratic  surds. 

Then  .  =  2  +  ^1,  ,=-l+3-L-l.l; 
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from  which,  by  writing  down  the  successive  conveigents,  we  derive 

x  +  l'    ^         3  +  4a;' 
whence,  by  solving  for  jc, 

and,  by  solving  for  y, 

y2-2y.^2  =  0. 
Thus  X  and  2^  are  the  roots  of  the  quadratic  equation 
t2_2t-2  =  0, 
and  since  x  must  be  positive  and  y  negative, 

.-.  a;  =  H-v3,  y  =  l-V3. 

Ex.  2.  Express  the  positive  root  of  a;^  _  2x  —  a^  =  0  as  a  con- 
tinued fraction,  a  being  a  positive  integer. 

If  a,  — /3  denote  the  roots  of  this  equation,  a  its  positive,  — /3  its 
negative  root,  then 

xa  -  2 X  -  a2=(x  -  o)(a;  + /3), 

and  this  identity  makes  it  at  once  clear  that  x^  —  2  x  —  a^  will  be 
negative  for  all  positive  values  of  x  less  than  a.  Hence  the  largest 
integer  less  than  a  is  the  largest  integral  value  of  x  that  will  make 
x2  —  2  X  —  a*  negative.  This  value  is  easily  seen  to  be  1  +  a,  and 
we  therefore  write 

a  =  l-fa-fa  —  1  —  a. 

But  o2  —  2  a  —  a2  =  0,  and  therefore 

a«-2a  +  l-a2=(o-l-  a)(a  -  1  +  a)=  1, 

whence  a  =  1  +  a  H 

o  —  1  +  a 
Then 

a-l  +  a  =  2a  + } , 

a  —  1  +  a 
and  therefore 

a  =  l  +  a+ — =i  +  a  +  ^-l-  ,j-^-. 

2a  + \ 2a+2a  + 

2m 
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In  the  larger  text-books  of  algebra  it  is  shown  that  any 
quadratic  surd  can  be  developed  into  a  recurring  con- 
tinued fraction.     [See  Treatise  on  Algebra,  Art.  367.] 

EXAMPLES  XOVI. 
Convert  the  following  surds  into  continued  fractions : 


1.   3  +  V5. 

4.   1-V7. 

7. 

2v/2  +  l 
V2-1 

2.   3 

-V6. 

6.   i(>/3-l). 
^    «       1 

8. 

2  +  VI  +  a^. 

8.   1 

+  V!. 

'•'-^V2' 

9. 

2-Vl  +  a2. 

Convert  the  following  continued  fractions  into  surds  : 

10. 

•  1       1       1       1 

2+  3+  2+  3  + 

11. 

•  1       1 

2+  24 

1111 

1+  2+2+1  + 

.... 

12. 

3  +  «  1       1       1    .... 

5+  5+  5  + 

18. 

-.V 

111 

1+  1+  1  + 

14. 

-iV' 

1111 

2+  4+  2+  4  + 

•. 

1ft. 

*/i-  1  4- 

1               1 

1 

1 

a+l+  a-1  +  a  +  l+  a-l  + 

Express  the  positive  root  of  each  of  the  following  equations  as  a 
continued  fraction : 

16.  a;2-2x-l=0.  18.  a;2-2a;-9  =  0. 

17.  x^-2x-2  =  0.  .  19.   a;2_4a.  +  3-a2  =  0. 

*  The  asterisk  indicates  the  beginning  of  the  recurring  part. 
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20.  Prove  that 

/  1       1       1     JL...Wa  + JL  J_  J_...\=i 
U+  b+  c+  d-{-''')\        6+  c+  d  +  **  / 

21.  Show  that  a = = is  a  root  of  the  quadratic 

a  —  a—  a  — 
equation  jc^  —  ox  -f  1  =  0. 

22.  Show  that  the  negative  root  of  the  equation  x^— 2x-a^=0, 
expressed  as  a  continued  fraction,  (a  =  a  positive  integer)  is 

l-a  +  -i I L_.... 

-2«+  -2a+  — 2a-f 

28.  Express  both  roots  of  the  equation  x^^ax  —  a%^  =  0  in  the 
form  of  continued  fractions,  a  and  h  being  positive  integers. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 
Dbtebminants. 


379.  If  the  matrices 

b    c 

c    a 

a    b 

b'  c' 

9 

c'  a' 

9 

a'  V 

\  Art.  173.] 
be  used  to  denote  the  cross-product  differenjces 

the  values  of  x  and  y  derived  from  the  simultaneous 
equations 

oic  H-  6y  +  c  =  0, 
a'x  4-  h'y  +  c'  =  0, 
may  be  presented  in  the  form 


[Art.  172.] 


b    c 

c    a 

X  ^ 

V  c' 

V  — 

c'  a' 

a    b 

!     9  — 

a    b 

a'  b' 

a-  b' 

These  cross-product  differences  whose  matrices  have 
two  rows  and  two  columns,  are  called  determinants  of  the 
second  order. 

Ex.  1.  The  condition  that  the  equations 

ax  +  hy  =  0,  a'x  +  b'y  =  0, 
may  be  simultaneous  in  x  and  y  is 


a     h 
a'   6' 


=  0. 
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For,  if  the  equations  be  simultaneous,  then 
x  =  - 


649 


b  b' 

y  =  '--,y^ 

a' 


a 

whence  {ab'  —  a'b)y  =  0, 

and  unless  y  =  0,  we  must  have  ab'  —  a'b  =  0. 

Ex.  2.   Write  down  the  solution  by  determinants  of  the  simul- 
taneous equations 

a;  +  22/-l  =0,    Sx-y  +  2  =  0, 

Solution  : 

3 

-  1  -  6     i 

Ex.  3.   Let  the  three  equations 

aix  +  biy  +  Ciz  =  0, 
a2X  +  622/  +  Caz  =  0, 

azX  +  63^  +  C82!  =  0, 

be  regarded  as  simultaneous  in  x,  y,  z;  multiply  them  by 

62C8  —  &3C2>    bsCi  —  biCs,    61C2  —  62C1, 

respectively ;  add  the  resulting  equations  together ;  show  that  the 
new  coefficients  of  y  and  z  vanish ;  and  thus  derive,  as  the  condi- 
tion of  simultaneity, 


2 

-1 

1 

2 

x  = 

-r- 

-1 

2 

3 

-1 

- 1 

1 

1 

2 

y  — 

_i_ 

2 

3 

3 

-1 

4- 

1 

-1 

-6 

-3 

-2 

ai 


62  C2 

-O2 

61  Ci 

+  az 

61  Ci 

68  Cz 

63  Cs 

62  C2 

=  0. 


380.   When  its  three  matrices  are  replaced  by  their 
equivalent  cross-product  differences, 

62C3  — ftgCa,  hiC^  —  h^^  biCi  —  b^iy 
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the  expression 


62    c, 

-Oj 

61      Ci 

H-Os^i    ci 

h      Cs 

bs    c, 

62    C2 

becomes 

OiftgCs  —  ai&gCg  —  Oaftips  +  a^^  +  036162  —  Oj&gCi- 
It  is  called  a  determinant  of  the  third  order,  and  its 
matrix  form  is 

tti      61      Ci 
Os     &2     ^ 

ttg         63         Cg    . 

We  shall  frequently  denote  this  determinant  by  the 
abbreviated  notation  [^afi^']. 

Let  it  now  be  required  to  solve  the  simultaneous  equa- 
tions 

dix  +  &iy  H-  CiZ  +  di  =  0, 

When  the  left  members  of  these  equations  are  multi- 
plied by 

62^3  — ^2*  —  61C3  +  63C1,  and  61C2  — 62C1 
respectively,    and    the    resultant    equations    are    added 
together,  as  in  Ex.  3,  Art.  379,  the  new  coefficients  of 
y  and  z  becpme 

h(P^3  —  h<h)  —  ^iiPi^s  —  &3C1)  4-  &3(^A  —  bffii)  =  0 
and 

Ci{b^  —  63C2)  —  CaC^iCg  -  ftgCi)  4-  Cs{biC2  -  62C1)  =  0 

respectively,  and  there  remains 

=0, 


tti      61      c 

+ 

di    61    Ci 

ag    62    C2 

dg    62    C2 

a,      63      Cg 

(^2       &8      Cs 
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whence,  in  the  abbreviated  notation, 

Eepeating  this  process  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating 
in  succession  z,  x  and  x,  y,  we  obtain 

[ai&2p3]* 
In  these  fractional  values  of  the  imknown  quantities 
we  observe  that  the  common  denominator  is  the  deter- 
minant [ai&gCs],  and  that  the  numerators  are  three  deter- 
minants which  may  be  derived  from  [afi^^']  by  writing 
(in  the  matrix  form)  did^^  in  the  place  of  aia^^,  bib^s, 
and  CiCjCg  respectively. 

381.  A  determinant  is  fully  described  as  a  quatitity 
when  its  terms  with  their  proper  signs  are  written  down ; 
but,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  its  properties,  it  is 
regarded  as  evolved  from  a  principal  term  of  the  form 
aihjfi^4  •  •  •  Z»  by  keeping  the  letters  in  fixed  order  and  per- 
muting the  suffixes  1,  2,  3,  •••n  in  all  possible  ways,  or 
by  keeping  the  suffixes  in  fixed  order  and  permuting  the 
letters  in  all  possible  ways,  and  then  giving  to  the  terms 
thus  obtained  the  positive  or  negative  sign  according  as 
the  arrangement  of  the  suffixes  (or  letters)  in  such  term 
is  derived  from  that  of  the  principal  term  by  an  even  or 
an  odd  number  of  inversions  of  order ;  whereby  we  define 
that  an  inversion  of  order  occurs  as  often  as  a  suffix  (or 
letter)  precedes  another  suffix  (or  letter)  which  in  the 
principal  term  it  follows. 
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For  the  determinant  of  the  third  order  this  method  of  evolving 
the  seyeral  terms  is  indicated  in  the  following  scheme.  The 
letters  are  supposed  to  stand  in  the  order  abc^  and  only  the  suffixes 
are  written  down. 


Katnral  order. 

1  inversion. 

2  Inversions. 

8  inversions. 

Bign 

123 







+ 

123 

132 





— 

123 

213 







123 

213 

231 



+ 

123 

132 

312 



+ 

123 

132 

312 

32  1 



For  example,  there  are  three  inyersions  in  321  because  3  pre- 
cedes both  2  and  1,  and  2  precedes  1. 

382.  Def.  A  determinant  of  the  n^  order  is  the  alge- 
braic sum  of  the  n  I  products  that  may  be  evolved  from 
a  principal  term  afi^d^'^l^  by  keeping  the  letters  in 
fixed  order  and  permuting  the  sufBlxes  1,  2,  3,  •••%  in  all 
possible  ways ;  and  any  term  is  preceded  by  the  positive 
or  negative  sign,  according  as  it  is  derived  from  the 
principal  term  by  an  even  or  an  odd  number  of  inver- 
sions of  the  natural  order  of  the  suffixes  1,  2,  3,  ••• ». 

The  matrix  of  this  determinant  of  the  n^  order  is 


a2   b.2   Cj  • 

Og    bs    Cg- 


'h 


This  determinant  is  frequently  denoted  by  the  abbrevi- 
ation [oiftaCs ••  •  ^»] ;  sometimes  also  by  S  ±  aj)^ "'In* 

The  n^  quantities  %,  bi,  Cy  ag,  &2>'**^n  3.re  called  the 
elements  of  the  determinant,  the  n!  products  GhL&sCs***^., 
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<^\<h'"^n9  etc.,  are  its  terms,  the  diagonal  line  ai&A'-'^n? 
extending  downwards  from  the  upper  left-hand  corner, 
is  the  principal  diagonal,  and  the  product  aiigPs •••?»,  whose 
factors  are  the  elements  of  the  principal  diagonal,  is  the 
principal  term. 

In  the  present  discussion  we  shall  be  chiefly  concerned 
with  determinants  of  the  second  and  third  orders. 

383.  It  follows  from  our  definition  that  every  term 
of  a  determinant  of  the  v}^  order  contains  all  of  the  n 
letters  a,  h,  c,  -Z,  and  all  of  the  n  suffixes  1,  2,  3,  •••n, 
but  none  of  the  letters  or  suffixes  twice  repeated ;  hence, 
every  term  contains  one  and  only  one  element  from  each 
row,  and  one  and  only  one  element  from  each  column  of 
the  matrix. 


'}M' 


384.  If  in  a  matrix  of  a  determinant  the  letters  a,  6, 
c,  •••Z  and  the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  •••w  be  interchanged, 
statements  concerning  rows  become  statements  concern- 
ing columns,  and  vice  versa;  hence,  a  determinant  in  the 
matrix  form  is  not  altered  by  changing  its  rows  into  col- 
umns and  its  columns  into  rows. 

Thus 


and 


Unless  the  contrary  is  explicitly  stated,  determinants 
will  henceforth  be  thought  of  as  given  in  the  matrix 
form. 


«!    ^ 

= 

ai  aa 

a,  b. 

61    h 

9 

Oi  bi  Ci 

= 

tti  ttg  as 

Oa  62  C2 

bi   62    ^8 

<h 

bs    Cs 

Ci     C2 

Cs\ 
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885.  When  given  in  their  matrix  forms,  determinants 
of  the  second  and  third  orders  are  easily  expanded  into 
the  algebraic  sums  of  their  terms  by  the  rule  which  is 
expressed  in  the  following  formulae : 


<h   &i 

=  ai6j- 

-oJ>i, 

Oa  h 

ai  bi  Ci 

=  ai 

h    Cj 

-^2 

bi  c, 

+  (h 

bi  Ci 

as  62  C2 

bs   Ps 

bs   Cg 

62  Ci 

(h    h    Cs 

Ex.  1.  Expand  2  3   1 

5  2  3 

3   12 

By  the  rule  of  expansion  this  determinant  is  equal  to 
2 


2  3 

-5 

3  1 

+  3 

3  1 

1  2 

1  2 

2  3 

=  2(4  -  3)-  6(6  -  1)+  3(9  -  2) 
=  2  -  26  +  21  =  -  2. 


Ex.  2.   Expand 


=  A. 


a  h  g 
h  b   f 
ff  f  c 
By  the  rule  of  expansion  we  have 

A  =  aibc  •~p)-h(hc  -fg)  +  gQif^  bg) 
=  abc  +  2fgh  -  ap  -  hg^  -  ch^. 


EXAMPLES    XOVII. 

1.  Count  the  number  of  inyersions  in  2143,  3421,  4321,  and 
63412. 

2.  If  abcde  be  regarded  as  the  standard  order,  count  the  number 
of  inversions  in  acebd^  cdeba^  and  dhace. 
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8.  What  are  the  signs  of  the  terms  bdk,  ahf,  and  hdc  in 


a 

h 

c 

d 

e 

f 

g 

h 

k 

4.   Write,  with  their  appropriate  signs,  all  the  terms  of  the  deter- 
minant [aibofisdi], 

6.  In  the  determinant  of  the  fifth  order  laihiCsd^es]  determine 
the  signs   of   the   terms    asbiC2dBe4,    a2h^cid^€5,   a6&8Ci<?462j    and 

a5&4C8(^6i. 

Evaluate  the  following  determinants : 


6. 

1  2 

3 

4  6 

6 

7  8 

9 

• 

7. 

1 

-2 

3 

-2 

3 

-4 

3 

-4 

5 

8. 

1  3 
3  6 

5 

7 

6  7 

9 

• 

9. 

1  0 
0  6 

7  0 

3 
0 
9 

10. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

-1 

0 

0 

0 

-1 

11. 

0 

a 

b 

h 

0 

a 

a 

b 

0 

• 

12. 

a 

b 

c 

b 

c 

a 

c 

a 

b 

• 

13. 

a 

b 

c 

b 

b 

b 

c 

b 

a 

. 

14.  Show  that 


as  bs  cz 

=  - 

ai  bi   ci 

=r 

6i  Oi   Ci 

02    &2  C2 

02    &2  C2 

62  ^2  C2 

a\  bi   ci 

as  bs   C8 

63  as  cs 

15.  Show  that 


1  i 

I  1 

-i  i 


=  1,  where  i  =  y/—  1. 
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386.  Properties  of  Determinants.  An  interchange  of  ant/ 
two  adjacent  rows  (or  columns)  of  a  determinant  changes 
itssigny  hut  affects  its  value  in  no  other  way. 

For,  in  the  determinant  [afi^^<'<l^^  the  interchange 
of  any  two  adjacent  rows  (or  columns)  merely  inter- 
changes two  adjacent  suffixes  (or  letters)  in  every  term, 
that  is,  produces  one  inversion  of  suffixes  (or  letters)  in 
every  term  without  disturbing  the  order  of  the  letters 
(or  suffixes),  that  is,  changes  the  sign  of  every  term,  and 
affects  the  terms  in  no  other  way. 

387.  An  interchange  of  any  two  rows  {or  columns)  of  a 
determinant  changes  its  sign,  but  affects  its  value  in  no 
other  way. 

For,  suppose  k  rows  to  lie  between  the  two  rows  that 
are  to  be  interchanged.  These  k  rows,  together  with  the 
two  rows  to  be  interchanged,  form  a  series  of  A;  +  2  rows. 
Then  we  may  make  the  interchange  by  passing  the  upper- 
most row  of  the  series  downwards  over  k  rows,  and  then 
passing  the  lowest  row  upwards  over  k  +  1  rows.  The 
total  number  of  interchanges  of  adjacent  rows  is  there- 
fore 2 A; -hi,  an  odd  number,  and  each  such  interchange 
changes  the  sign  of  the  determinant.  Hence  the  total 
effect  is  a  change  of  the  sign  of  the  determinant. 

The  proof  for  the  effect  of  the  interchange  of  any  two 
columns  is  identical  with  the  foregoing. 

388.  A  determinant,  in  whidi  any  two  rows  (or  colu7nns) 
are  identical,  is  equal  to  zero. 

For,  if  two  rows  (or  columns)  be  identical,  the  deter- 
minant is  unaltered,  either  in  sign  or  magnitude,  by  the 
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interchange  of  these  two  rows  (or  columns).  But,  by 
Art.  387,  the  interchange  of  any  two  rows  (or  columns) 
of  a  determinant  changes  its  sign.  Hence  the  determi- 
nant in  question  is  not  altered  in  value  by  changing  its 
sign,  and  its  value  must  therefore  be  zero. 


Ex.  1.   Deteiinine  the  value  of 


Two  rows  of  this  determinant  become  identical  and  its  value 
zero  when  a=h.  Hence  it  must  have  a— &  as  a  factor  [Art.  148]. 
For  a  like  reason  it  contains  b  —  c  and  c  —  a  as  factors.  But  the 
determinant  is  of  the  third  degree  in  a,  &,  c.  Hence,  denoting  its 
value  by  A, 

A  =  Z(6--c)(c-a)(a-6) 

where  Z  is  a  number. 

But  the  principal  term  of  the  determinant  is  bc^,  and  this  is  the 
only  term  in  which  bc^  occurs,  and  the  coefficient  of  bc^  in 

L(^b- c)(c-a)(a-b)  ia  L;   .-.  L  =  l, 
!)(c  —  a)(a  —  b). 


=  i37(l-i3)(i3-7)(7-l). 


and 

A  =  ( 

Ex.  2. 

Prove  that 

1  i3    7 

1   /32  7« 

1   i38  7« 

Ex.  8. 

Prove  that 

a     i3     7 

a2  /32  72 

a8  /38  ys 

=  ai37(a-i3)(i3-7)(7-a). 


389.  If  all  the  elements  of  one  row,  or  of  one  column, 
of  a  determinant  be  multiplied  by  the  same  quantity,  the 
determinant  itself  will  he  multiplied  by  that  quarUity. 
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For,  every  term  of  the  determinant  contains  one 
element,  and  only  one,  from  each  row  and  from  each 
column  [Art.  383];  and  hence,  if  all  the  elements  of 
one  row,  or  of  one  column,  be  multiplied  by  the  same 
quantity,  every  term  and,  therefore,  the  sum  of  all  the 
terms,  will  be  multiplied  by  that  quantity.  , 

390.   A  determinant  in  which  any  two  rows,  or  any  two 

columns,  differ  only  by  a  constant  factor,  is  equal  to  zero. 

This  theorem  is  a  direct  consequence  of  Arts.  388, 389. 

For  example : 

"  =0. 


ma  na  d 

=  mn 

a  a  d 

mh  nh  e 

6    &    6 

tnc   nc  f 

c   c  f 

391.  Def.  When  any  number  of  columns  and  the  same 
number  of  rows  of  a  determinant  are  suppressed,  the 
determinant  formed  by  the  remaining  elements  is  called 
a  minor  determinant. 

The  minor  determinant  obtained  by  suppressing  one 
column  and  one  row  is  said  to  be  of  the  first  order,  or  to 
be  a  first  minor ;  similarly  the  result  of  suppressing  two 
columns  and  two  rows  is  called  a  second  minor;  and  so  on. 

The  result  of  suppressing  the  column  and  row  through 
any  element  a;  of  a  determinant  A  is  called  the  minor 
corresponding  to  that  element  and  is  denoted  by  A,. 

Thus  the  fir§t  minors  of  A  = 


respectively. 


«1 

6i  ci 

02 

&2    C2 

as 

&3    CS 

corresponding  to  the  elements  au  bu  ci, 


62    C2 

02    C2 

a2  hi 

s= 

&8    C8 

,    A,^  = 

as  Cb 

.    A.^  = 

az  bi 
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It  is  evident  that  when,  in  the  first  row  or  first  column, 
all  the  elements  except  the  first  vanish  the  determinant 
reduces  to  the  product  of  the  non- vanishing  element  and 
its  corresponding  minor. 


Thus 


ai  &i  Ci 

=  ai 

62    C2 

0      62    C2 

&3     C3 

0    63  c« 

To  eocpand  a  determinant  of  the  w'*  order  in  terms 
of  n  of  its  first  minors. 

Since  every  term  of  the  determinant  [ai^jCg  •••?„]  con- 
tains one  and  only  one  of  the  elements  ai,  aj?  <hj"'  ^n 
[Art.  383],  we  may  write 

=  a^Ai  -f  «2^2  +  cta-^s  H h  a«^«?        («) 


a, 

h 

c,  •• 

•i, 

ttj 

h 

Ca- 

•i. 

03 

h 

Cs" 

•?. 

in  which  none  of  the  coefficients  Aj,  -^2,  ••• -4„  contain 
any  of  the  elements  %,  ag,  •••  a„. 
For  example, 

=  ai(62C8  -  68C2) +a2(&8Ci  -  ftiCg)  +  as(biC2  -  62C1). 

The  quantities  Ai,  -^2,  •••  -4„  are  called  the  co-factors  of 
Oi,  Oa,  •••  o„  respectively.  We  require  to  determine  these 
co-factors  in  terms  of  the  minors  of  ai,  Og,  •••  a„. 

For  this  purpose  let  the  several  rows  Oj  62* "  ^2>  %  ^s  •  •  •  kj 
*"Cbn  K'"Ky  i^  ^h©  matrix  form  of  the  determinant 
{_(iib^s"'K2y  ^®  alternately  moved  into  the  place  of  the 


ai 

61   Ci 

02 

&2    C2 

as 

bs  Cs 
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first  row.     Then  the  determinant,  without  being  changed 
in  magnitude,  assumes  successively  the  forms 

—  [a^iCs  •••/„],    [afiic^^ . . .  Z„],    —  ^afiiC^s  •  •  •  ^«]> 

...(-l)-^[aAc^3-U]; 
for,  when  any  row,  say  the  A:**",  is  moved  into  the  place  of 
the  first  row,  it  passes  over  A;  —  1  rows  above  it,  and  by- 
such  a  transference  the  determinant  does  or  does  not 
change  sign  according  as  k  is  even  or  odd  [Art.  386]. 
We  may  therefore  write  the  equation  (a)  in  the  several 
other  forms: 

-  [0^08^4 •••  ^n]  =  «i^i  +  <hA  +  •••  4-  a^A^        ()8) 
lafiiC^4'"ln]  =  aiA  4-  (h^i  +  •■■  4-  a«A,        (y) 

-  [aj)jc^^ "'ln]=  a^Ai  +  02^2  +  •  •  •  +  a« A,         (S) 

(-l)n-i[a„6iC2...Z«_i]  =  ai^i4-a2^2-f  •••  4-a»A.        (A) 
Now,  in  (a)  put  0-2=  03=  •••  =  a^  =  0 ;  then  [ai&^Cs  ••  -ZJ 
becomes  ai[b^s'"^n]j  *^t  is>  ^Aa^  [Art.  391],  and  there- 
fore 

In  (p)  put  ai=  03=  a4=  •••  =  a«=  0 ;  then  [aj^iCg  •••  Z„] 
becomes  a2[&iC8 •••?»],  that  is,  02^^  and  therefore 

a2^2  =  —  (^Aai 
From  (y),  (8),  and  (X),  we  obtain  in  like  manner, 

a^A^  =  —  a^^^, 
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Hence,    if    A    stand    for    the    original    determinant 

A  =  aiA^  -  ajA^  +  OgA^^ -f  ( -  l)*-^^^^. 

If  colxunns  and  rows  be  interchanged,  we  obtain 
A  =  aAa,  -  h\  +  cAc,  -..•(-  iy-\\, 
or,  if  the  first  and  second  columns  be  interchanged, 

and  it  is  now  evident  that  the  expansion  may  be  made  in 
terms  of  the  minors  of  any  row  or  any  column. 

393.  If  the  elements  of  one  column  (or  row)  of  a  deter- 
minant be  multiplied  in  order  by  the  co-factors  of  the  corre- 
sponding elements  of  any  other  column  {or  row),  the  sum 
of  these  products  will  be  zero. 


In  the  determinant 


tti      61  •  •  •  /Cj  • 

a2    62  •••^2' 

«8       h"'^3' 


let  the  elements  ki,  k^  fcg,...  be  multiplied  in  order  by 
the  co-factors  A^  A^  A^  •••of  the  elements  Oj,  a^j,  ag,*--, 
and  the  products  added  together.     The  result  is 


kiAi  +  k^2  4"  ^3-^8  + 


2n 
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whose  matrix  form  is 


k. 

b,- 

..k,... 

h 

6a- 

..ft,... 

h 

by 

..AV 

[Art.  392.] 


But  tMs  is  zero,  since  two  of  its  columns  are  identical. 
[Art.  388]. 

The  result  is  the  same  when  these  combinations  are 
made  with  any  two  columns  or  rows ;  for  any  column  or 
row  may  be  moved  into  the  place  of  the  first  column 
without  changing  the  magnitude  of  the  determinant. 

894.  If  each  element  of  any  column  (or  rmv)  be  a  bino- 
mial .the  determinant  can  be  expressed  as  tha  sum  of  two 
determinants  oftJie  same  order. 

For,  if  Aiy  A^  A^  •••be  the  co-factors  of  the  elements 
of  the  first  column  of 


ttj  -|-  «!    bx    Ci 
«2  +  «2     ^2     Cj 

ag  +  flCg  63  Cj 


=  A, 


then,  by  Art.  392 
A  =  (ai  4-  ai)^i  +  («£  +  02)^2  +  (^3  +  «8)-48  +  •.. 
=  ai^i  -f  ^2^2  4-  03^3  H +  ^\Ax  +  02^2  +  03^8  H- 


tti    bi    Cx 

a^  b^  c^ 
<h   h  <h 


+ 


«!     ^1    Cl 

a2   ^2  Ca 
ttg    bs    C3 
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395.  A  determinant  is  not  altered  in  value  by  adding  to 
the  respective  elements  of  one  column  (or  row)  the  same 
multiples  of  the  cairesponding  elements  of  any  other  column 
{or  row) . 

For,  if  in  the  expanded  form 

aiAi  +  a2^2  +  as^3  H =  ^> 

of  the  determinant 

A  = 


oi  bi- 

-k,. 

a,  bf 

••&». 

a,  63. 

-h- 

we  replace  ai,  Og,  ag,  •  •  •  by  ai  4-  mk^,  a^  4-  mk^,  a^  4-  mfcg,  • 
m  being  any  number,  this  expanded  form  becomes 

(tti  4-  mfci)^i  +  (ag  4-  mk^A^  4-  (aj  4-  ^^3)^3  H 

=  A  4-  mQciAi  4-  ^2^2  +  k^^  H ). 

But  by  Art  393 

kiAi  4"  «J2-"2  "f"  ^-^3  4"  •  •  •  =  0 ; 


a2  4-wiA;2  62 •'•^2"" 

a3  4"^^3    63---fc8*** 


=  A. 


Ex.  1.    Show  that 


113 
12  2 
1  6   -1 


=  0. 
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By  adding  the  second  column  to  the  third  the  determinant 
becomes 

=  0. 


Ex.  2.    Show  that 


1   1   4 

=  4 

111 

1   2  4 

12   1 

1   6  4 

16   1 

a      b  1 

b       a  1 

a  +  b  0  1 


=  0. 


By  adding  the  second  column  to  the  first  the  determinant 
becomes 


a  +  b  b  1 
b  -\-  a  a  1 
a  +  6  0  1 


=  (a  +  6) 

1   b  1 

1  a  1 

1   0  1 

Ex.  8.  Show  that 


=  0. 


=  ab(b-c). 


6  +  c  c  a  —  c 
26     b  a-b 
b-\-  a  a      a 

Subtract  the  second  column  from  the  first  and  add  it  to  the 
third  ;  the  determinant  becomes 


b  c    a 

=  ab 

1  c   1 

b  b    a 

1  b  1 

b  a  2a 

1  a  2 

Subtract  the  second  row  from  the  first ;  then 


ab 


1   c   1 

=  ab 

1  b  1 

1  a  2 

0  c-6  0 

1  b      1 
1      a      2 


=  ab(fi  —  c). 


896.    To  express  the  product  of  two  determinants   {of 
the  second  (yrder)  as  a  third  determinant  of  the  same  order. 

As  a  preliminary  step  in  the  demonstration,  we  first 
establish  the  following  lemma : 
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If  Oj  61  m  n 

ttj  62  i>  g 
0  0  ai  )8i 
0    0    og  )82 

then^  whatever  he  the  values  ofnUj  n,  p,  q, 

A  =  Ai  •  Ajj. 


=A, 

a,    61 

02    62 

ai    A 

Oj      ^2 

sAm 


=  Aj, 


For, 


A  =  ai 


62  j3    g 

-Oj 

0     a,    )8, 

0     a,   p. 

61  m  n 
0  ai  ft 
0    02  ft 


=  0162^2  —  aa^iAg  =  Ai  •  Aj. 


Q.E.D. 


Now  in  A  put  m  =  g  =  —  1  and  n  =jp  =  0,  so  that 
A=  ai  61  -1  0 
tta  &2  0  —1 
0  0  ai  ft 
0  0  02  ft  . 
Then  multiply  the  first  two  rows  by  ai,  ft  respectively, 
and  add  the  products  to  the  third  row;  and  again, 
multiply  the  first  two  rows  by  og,  ft  respectively,  and 
add  the  products  to  the  fourth  row.  The  result  of  these 
operations  is 

A  =  ai  61 


-1      0 
0      -1 

by  the  lemma.    But  • 


0102  +  02^82 

-1       0 
0       -1 


-1 

0 

0 

0 

hiOi  +  62/^2 

=  1; 


0 

-1 

0 

0 
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«!       ^ 

. 

«1       A 

=s 

Oia,  4-  Oj/Si     Ml  +  Ml 

02       62 

"2       Pt 

aiOj  +  a^2    &ia2  +  M2 

Note.  — This  method  of  proof  is  general,  and  may  be  applied  to 
determinants  of  any  order.  For  determinants  of  the  third  order 
the  result  is  as  follows : 


K       Ai  = 


then 
AiA2  = 


flfl    61    C\ 

as  63  C3 
as  hz  Cs 


and  A2  = 


01  /?!  71 
oa  ft  72 
as  /?8   78 


aioi  -f  a2/3i  +  a87i  6iai  +  ^2^1  +  687i 
aia2  +  02/32  +  as7a   &i*a  +  2)2iS2  +  &872 


Cioi  +  CaiSi  -I-  C371 
Cia2  +  C2/32  -I-  C872 


aios  +  a^z  +  0878    &ia8  +  &2/38  +  &878    Cia8  +  Ca/Ss  4-  C878 


For  the  proof  in  detail  of  this  more  general  case  the  student  is 
referred  to  Smith's  Treatise  on  Algebra^  Art.  430. 

By  virtue  of  the  fact  that  a  determinant  is  not  altered  in  magni- 
tude by  changing  the  order  of  its  rows  or  columns,  or  by  inter- 
changing columns  and  rows,  the  product  of  two  determinants  may 
be  exhibited  in  various  forms. 

397.    To  solve  the  simuUaneous  equations, 
a^x  -f  biy  +  CiZ  +  djf  =  fci, 

a^x  +  642^  -h  C42  -f  djt  =  k^. 

Multiply  these  equations  in  order  by  J.,,  A2,  A^,  A^,  the 
co-factors  of  ai,  02,  ag,  a^  respectively  in  the  determinant 
[aih./^d^'],  and  add  the  resulting  equations  together.  Then, 
by  Art.  393,  the  new  coefficients  of  y,  z,  and  t  vanish,  and 
there  remains 

{aiAi  4-  02^2  +  tts^s  4-  a^A^)x  =  k^Ai  -f-  feguds  +  KA^-^k^A^, 
that  is,  [ai&jCgCiJa;  =  [MjCsdJ. 
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By  using  as  multipliers  the  co-factors  of  61,  &2>  hy  ^a 
we  obtain  in  a  similar  manner 

iaih^d;]y  =  [01^:203^4]  ; 

and  the  symmetry  of  these  relations  shows  that  we  shall 
have  for  the  values  of  z  and  t 

This  method  is  obviously  general,  and  readily  appli- 
cable to  simultaneous  equations  with  any  number  of 
unknown  quantities. 

398.  Besnltants.  A  resultant,  or  an  eliminant  as  it  is 
also  called,  is  a  determinant  the  vanishing  of  which  is 
the  necessary  and  sufficient  condition  in  order  that  two 
or  more  equations  may  be  satisfied  by  the  same  value  or 
values  of  the  unknown  quantities  involved.  Thus  the 
resultant  of  the  equations 

ax-\-hy  =  0, 

a^x  -{-b'y  =  0 

is  ah'  —  a'b  [Ex.  1,  Art.  379],  and  the  resultant  of  the 
equations 

aiX  +  h^y  -f  CiZ  =  0, 

a^  +  bzy -\- c^  =  0, 

a^  -f  %  +  C32;  =  0, 

is  tti  61  Cj  . 

aj  62  ^2 

«8     ^8     ^8 


[Ex.  3,  Art.  379.] 
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Ex.  1.  Find  the  resultant  of  the  equations 
ax^-\-bx+  0  =  0, 
a'x2  ^  iix  +  c'  =  0. 

Multiplying  each  equation  by  x  we  obtain  the  set  of  four  equa- 
tions. 

a'x8  +  b'x^  +  c'x  +  0  =  0, 
Oafl  +  a'x^-^  6'x  +  c'  =  0, 

which  may  be  treated  as  simultaneous  equations  in  the  four  quan- 
tities ic",  x^,  Xf  1. 

Multiply  these  equations  in  turn  by  the  co-factors  of  the  fourth 
column  of  the  determinant  formed  by  the  coeflBcients  a,  6,  c,  0,  etc., 
and  add  the  resulting  equations  together.  Then,  by  Art.  393,  the 
new  coefElcients  of  a^,  x^,  and  x  all  vanish  and  there  remains 

a  6  c  0    =0. 

0  a  b  c 

a'  6'  c'  0 

0  a'  bf  c' 

This  determinant  is  the  resultant  required  and  its  vanishing  is 
the  condition  necessary  (it  may  also  be  proved  sufficient)  in  order 
that  the  equations 

ax2  +  6x  +  c  =  0,    a'x^  +  6'x  +  c'  =  0 

may  have  a  common  root.     [Compare  Ex.  3,  Art.  173.] 


Ex.  2.  Find  the  condition  necessary  and  sufficient  in  order  that 
the  equations 

ox8  +  6x2  +  ex  +  d  =  0, 


|w;2  +  gx  +  r  =  0 


may  have  a  common  root. 
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Multiplying  the  first  equation  by  x  and  the  second  by  x^  and  x 
we  obtain  the  set  of  five  equations 

<KC*  +  6x8  +  ca;2  +  dx        =0, 
aaj8  +  6x2  4.  ex  +  d  =  0, 
px*  +  qx^  +  ro^^  =  0, 

pv?  -^^  qx^-\-  rx        =0, 
px^-\-qx-\-r-  0. 
If  these  are  to  be  satisfied  by  the  same  value  of  x  we  must  have 
a  6  c  d  0    =0, 
0  a  6  c  (2 
p  g'  r  0  0 
0  p  g  r  0 
0  0  p  g  r 
which  is  the  required  condition. 

The  method  of   elimination  employed  in  these  examples  is 
called  Sylvester^s  dialytic  method. 


EXAMPLES  XCVIII. 


1.  Transform 


a  b  c\ 
d  e  f\ 
g   hk\ 

into  an  equivalent  determinant  having :  (1)  de/as  its  first  column, 
(2)  cfh  afi  its  first  row,  (3)  adg  as  its  third  row. 

2.  Solve  by  determinants 

3x  +  2y  +  2  =  0, 
6x-|-  12y-l  =0. 

8.  Solve  by  determinants 

2x  +  3yH-7«  +  4  =  0, 
8x-2y  +  6«f-7  =  0. 
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4.  Find  a  value  of  *  such  that  the  ec] 

[uatic 

^ns 

2aj-3y  +  l  =  0, 

3a;  —  5y 

+  ifc  =  0, 

x  +  y 

-7=0, 

may  be  simultaneous  in  x  and  y. 

6.  Solve  by  determinants 

x-2y-S 

«  +  2«  =  2, 

bx  +  y  +  4 

«  +  6  «  =  3, 

6x-Sy  +  z 

+  10f  =  0, 

7x-2y +  2 

«  +  2«=-2. 

Evaluate  the  following  determinants : 

6. 

3  2  8 
7  5  6 
9  4  1 

10. 

a  —  b      X         X 
X      6  —  c      X 
X         X      c  —  a 

7. 

^  h  g 
h  ^  f 

11. 

1  +  a      1          1 
1       1  +  6       1 

g  f  0 

• 

1          1      1  +  c 

8. 

4  3 

5  0 

6  -2 

7  2 
2   1 
1  0 

13. 

1  a  a^  a» 
1  6  62   6» 
1  c  c2    c» 

3     5 

4  3 

• 

1  d  (P  <P 

• 

9. 

X         c 

I     -b 

18. 

h  —  cc         b 

—  a     i 

t       c 

—  c    c  —  a      a 

6      - 

c 

t 

. 

-6 

—  a     a  — 

b\. 

Prove  the  following  identities : 


14. 


6  +  c  a  —  c  a  —  b 
b  —  c  c-}-  a  b  —  a 
c  —  b  c  —  a  a  +  6 


=8  abc. 
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sn 


16. 


6+c+2a         b  c 

a        c  +  a  +  26         c 
a  b        a  +  b  +  2c 


=  2(a  +  6  +  c)8 


16.  I  aiXi  +  61X2  diVi  4-  biy2 
I  02«i  +  &aa52  02^1  +  62^2 


17. 


18. 


1   X  x^ 

' 

1  y  t/" 

1   z  z^ 

U^  ©2  ^2 
U  V  W 
111 


ai  02  as  •    Ai  Bi  Ci 

61   62   bs  Az  B2   C2 

Ci    C2    Cs  As  Bs   Cs 

and  therefore, 

a\  61  Ci 

02  ^2    C2 

(Zs  &8   Cs 


oixi  +  bivi  aiXi  +  61^2 

02X1  +  ^2^1    Oi^  +  ^2^2 

(M  +  a;)2  (v  +  x)2  (w  +  x)2 

(w  +  «)2  (v  +  zy  (w  +  zy 

C\    =   ai  os  aa  ' 


(Zi  02  ds 
61  62  &8 
Ci     C2     Cs 


u4i  -Bi   Ci 
A2  B2   C2 

uls    ^8     Cs 


where  ^1,  B\^  A^^,  etc.,  are  the  co-factors  of  au  &i)  as,  etc.,  in  the 
determinant  [ai&2C8]- 


19.  If  X  +  y  +  «  =  ox  +  6y  +  c«  =  0,  prove 


that 


X  y.  z 
cab 
b  c  a 


=  0. 


90.  Find  the  condition  necessary  and  sufficient  in  order  that 

ax^  +  bx  +  c  =  0  and  x^  =  1 
may  have  a  common  root. 

91.  Determine  X  and  Fin  terms  of  a,  b,  x,  and  y,  such  that 


a  b 
b  a 


I  X  y 

I  y  X 


X  F 
Y  X 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 
Scales  of  Notation. 

399.  In  arithmetic,  any  number  whatever  is  repre- 
sented by  one  or  more  of  the  symbols  0,  1,  2,  3, 4,  5,  6,  7, 
8,  9,  called  figures  or  digits,  by  means  of  the  convention 
that  every  figure  placed  to  the  left  of  another  represents 
ten  times  as  much  as  if  it  were  in  the  place  of  that  other. 
The  cipher  0,  which. stands  for  nothing,  is  necessary 
because  one  or  more  of  the  denominations  units,  tens, 
hundreds,  etc.,  may  be  wanting. 

The  above  mode  of  representing  numbers  is  called  the 
common  scale  of  notation,  and  10  is  called  the  radix  or 
base. 

400.  Instead  of  10,  any  other  number  might  be  used 
as  the  base  of  a  system  of  numeration,  that  is,  of  a  sys- 
tem by  which  numbers  are  named  according  to  some 
definite  plan,  and  of  the  corresponding  scale  of  notatiorij 
that  is,  of  a  system  by  which  numbers  are  represented 
by  a  few  signs  according  to  some  definite  plan. 

Thus  4235  is  said  to  be  written  in  the  scale  of  seven,  if 
3  stands  for  3x7,  2  for  2x7x7,  and  4  for  4x7x7x7, 
so  that  every  figure  placed  to  the  left  of  another  repre- 
sents seven  times  as  much  as  if  it  were  in  the  place  of 
that  other. 
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In  general,  any  number  N  is  expressed  in  the  scale  of 
r  when  it  is  written  in  the  form  '••d^d^ido,  where  each  of 
the  digits  dodid^^"'  is  zero,  or  a  positive  integer  less 
than  r,  and  where  do  stands  for  d^^  units,  di  stands  for 
di  X  r,  dg  stands  for  dg  X  r  x  r,  and  so  on.     Thus 

N^^do-^d^r-hd^r"-^'". 

401.  Any  positive  integer  can  be  eocpressed  in  any  scale 
of  notation. 

Let  N  be  the  number,  and  let  r  be  the  radix  of  the 
required  scale. 

Divide  N  by  r,  and  let  Qi  be  the  quotient  and  d^  the 
remainder. 

Then  JVr=  do  +  r  x  Qi- 

Now  divide  Qi  by  r,  and  let  Qg  ^^  t^e  quotient  and  dj 
the  remainder. 

Then  Qi  =  di  +  r  x  Q2;   .*.  ^=  0^0  +  rd^  +  ^'62. 

By  proceeding  in  this  way  we  must  sooner  or  later 
come  to  a  quotient  which  is  less  than  r;  let  this  be  after 
n  divisions  by  r.  The  process  is  now  complete,  and  we 
have 

N^  do  -f  djT  +  t^r^  -f- ...  -f-  d^r", 

so  that  the  number  would  in  the  scale  of  r  be  written 

dn*"dsd2dido. 

Each  of  the  digits  do,  di,  dj,  •••  is  a  positive  integer  less 
than  r,  and  any  one  or  more  of  them,  except  the  last,  d„, 
may  be  zero. 
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Ex.  1.   Express  1062  in  the  scale  ol  7. 

The  quotients  and  remainders  of  the  successive  divisions  by  7 
are  as  under : 


7 

1062 

7 

151  remainder  6  =  do 

7 

21 4  =  d, 

3 0  =  (i, 

Thus,  1062  when  expressed  in  the  scale  of  7  is  3046. 

Ex.  2.  Change  2646  from  the  scale  of  8  to  the  scale  of  10. 

Since  2646  =  2x88  +  6x82+4x8  +  6 

=  {(2x8  +  6)8  +  4)8  +  6, 

the  required  result  may  be  obtained  as  follows :  Multiply  2  by  8, 
and  add  6 ;  multiply  this  result  by  8,  and  add  4 ;  then  multiply 
again  by  8,  and  add  6.    This  process  is  clearly  applicable  in  all 


Ex.  3.   Express  2156  in  the  scale  of  6.  Ans,  32,111. 

Ex.  4.  Express  34239  in  the  scale  of  11. 

Ans,  237^7,  where  t  is  put  for  10. 

Ex.  6.   Express  ^f  as  a  fraction  in  the  scale  of  4.         Ans.  ^^. 

Ex.  6.   Change  31426  from  the  scale  of  8  to  the  scale  of  4. 

Ans.  3030112. 

We  may  first  express  31426  in  the  scale  of  10,  as  in  Ex.  1,  and 
reduce  the  result  to  the  scale  of  4,  as  in  Ex.  2.  The  result  may, 
however,  be  obtained  by  one  process,  as  under : 


31426 

6306  remainder  2 

1461 1 

314 1 

63 0 

14 3 

3 0 

Thus,  the  number  required  is  3030112. 
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Explanation.  We  first  divide  3  eights  plus  1  by  four,  giving 
quotient  6,  and  remainder  1 ;  we  then  divide  1  eight  plus  4  by 
four,  giving  quotient  3,  and  remainder  0 ;  and  so  on. 

402.  It  would  be  a  good  exercise  to  perform  all  the 
ordinary  rules  of  arithmetic  with  numbers  expressed  in 
various  scales. 

Ex.  1.   Add  2346,  6127,  and  1503.     [Scale  8.] 

Ex.  2.   Subtract  3154  from  4021.     [Scale  6.]        » 

Ex.  8.   Multiply  234  by  456.    [Scale  7.] 

Ex.4.   Divide  22326  by  315.     [Scaled.] 

Answers,   12177,  423,  150663,  56. 

403.  Badix  Fractions.  Eadix  fractions  in  any  scale 
correspond  to  decimal  fractions  in  the  ordinary  scale; 
thus  .abc*",  in  the  scale  of  r,  stands  for 

To  show  that  any  given  fraction  may  be  expressed  by  a 
series  of  radix  fractions  in  any  proposed  scale. 

Let  F  be  the  given  fraction ;  and  suppose  that  when 
expressed  by  radix  fractions  in  the  scale  of  r,  we  have 

F=.a6c...,  thatisF=--f-,  +  -^+  -, 

where  each  of  a,  6,  c,  •••  is  zero  or  a  positive  integer  less 
than  r. 

Multiply  by  r ;  then 

r     r^ 
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Hence  a   must  be  equal   to  the   integral  part^    and 

-  -f-  ^-h  •••  must  be  equal  to  the  fractioncU  part  of  F  xr. 
r      IT 

Let  Fi  be  the  fractional  part  of  Fr ;  then 

r     r 
Multiply  by  r  again,  then  as  before  h  must  be  equal  to 
the  integral  part  of  JP\  x  r. 

Thus  a,  6,*c,  •••  can  be  found  in  succession. 

Ex.  1.  Express  f^^  by  a  series  of  radix  fractions  in  the  scale 

Hence  -302  is  the  required  result. 

Ex.  2.   Change  431.45  from  the  scale  of  10  to  the  scale  of  4. 
The  integral  and  fractional  parts  must  be  done  by  separate 
processes. 

.45 

4 

1.80 
4 
3.2 
_4 
Thus  the  required  result  is  12233.130.  0.8 

404.  Theorem.  Any  number  expressed  in  the  scale  of  r 
is  di^risible  by  r  —  1,  if  the  sum  of  its  digits  is  divisible 
by  r  —  l. 

Let  N  be  the  number,  S  the  sum  of  the  digits,  and  let 
the  digits  be  do,  diy  dg,  etc. 

Then          N=  do  +  dir  +  c^r*  +  •••  -f  d^r"", 
and  S^do-^-di  ^-dj    H \-d„. 

Hence  JV'-/S=di(r-l)+d2(r2-l) +  ...-}- d^Cr**-!). 


4 

431 

4 

107  .  . 

.  .  3 

4 

26  .  . 

.  .  3 

4 

6  .  . 

.  .  2 

1  .  . 

.  .  2 
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Kow  each  of  the  terms  on  the  right  is  divisible  by 
r-1.    [Art.  147.] 

Hence  N—S  is  divisible  by  r  —  1,  and  therefore  when 
S  is  divisible  by  r  —  1,  so  also  is  N. 

As  a  particular  case  of  the  above,  any  number  expressed 
in  the  ordinary  scale  is  divisible  by  9  when  the  sum  of 
its  digits  is  divisible  by  9. 

405.  Theorem,  Any  number  expressed  in  the  scale  of  r 
is  divisible  by  r-}-!  when  the  difference  between  the  sum  of 
the  odd  digits  and  the  sum  of  the  even  digits  is  divisible  by 
r  +  1. 

Let  N=  do  +  dir  +  d^r^  -hd^r^-h  •••, 

and  Z>  =  do  —  di  -f-  c?2  —  (^3  +  •  •  •. 

Then  N-D  =di(r  +  1)  +  ^^(r^  -  1)  +  dsC^  +  1)  4-  -. 

Now  each  of  the  terms  on  the  right  is  divisible  by 
r  +  1.    [Art.  147.] 

Hence,  -^—  Z>  is  always  divisible  by  r  + 1,  and,  there- 
fore, when  D  is  divisible  by  r  + 1,  so  also  is  N. 

As  a  particular  case,  any  number  expressed  in  the 
ordinary  scale  is  divisible  by  11  when  the  difference 
between  the  sum  of  the  odd  and  the  sum  of  the  even 
digits  is  divisible  by  11. 

EXAMPLES    XCIX. 
1.  Express  2156,  7213,  and  192457  in  the  scale  of  6. 

8.  Change  the  following  numbers  from  the  scale  of  7  to  the 
ordinary  scale:  2135,  4210,  30012,  123456. 

8.  Change  3152  and  23678  from  the  scale  of  9  to  the  scale  of  12. 

4.  Express  23.42  and  123.46  in  the  scale  of  5. 

2o 
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6.  Multiply  2.31  by  1.25,  the  numbers  being  expressed  in  the 
scale  of  6. 

6.  Show  that  the  numbers  represented  in  any  scale  by  121, 
12321,  and  1234321  are  perfect  squares. 

7.  Find  the  values  of  a  and  b  in  order  that  215al4&3  may  be 
divisible  by  9  and  by  11. 

8.  Find  the  values  of  a  and  b  in  order  that  616a7246&  may  be 
divisible  by  90. 

9.  Find  the  scale  in  which  314  is  represented  by  626. 

10.  Find  a  number  of  two  digits  in  the  scale  of  5  which  is 
doubled  by  reversing  its  digits. 

11.  Find  a  number  of  two  digits  in  the  scale  of  8  which  is 
doubled  by  reversing  its  digits. 

12.  Find  a  number  of  two  digits  in  the  scale  of  7  which  is 
trebled  by  reversing  the  digits. 
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1.  Solve  the  equation  Xy/a  =  b  +  y/(ax^  +  c). 

2.  Show  that  (x-\-y-\-  «)2»+i  -  x2«+i  -  ya»+i  -  «a*+i  is  divisi- 
ble by  (y  -\-z)(z-\-  x)(x  +  y),  and  find  the  quotient  when  n  =  1, 
and  when  n  =  2. 

8.   Show  that    (x  +  yy  -  7? -y^  =  Sxy(x +  y), 
and  that    (x  +  yy-x^-y^  z=5xy(x  +  y)(x^  +  scy  +  y2). 

4.   Simplify  — -^^ -+  —-^^-—+  .         ^ 


(a-6)(a-c)      (6-c)(&-a)      {c^a)ic-b) 
5.  Simplify ^ + ^^—-  +  «^ 


6.  Simplify 


(a-b)ia-c)     (6_c)(6-a)      {c-a)(c-b) 
1.1.1 


aia-b)(^a—c)     b{b—c)(b-a)     c(c-a)Qc—b) 
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7.  Simplify 

L + I + I 

a\a  -  6)  (a-c)     b\b  ^c)(h-a)     c\c  -aXc-  b) 

8.  Simplify 5±^ + c±a__l_     q±b 

(a-6)(a-c)      {b-c)ib-a)     (c-a)ic-b) 

9.  Simplify  ^±^ + ^±« + «±^ 

a{a-b)(^a-c)     b^b-cyib-a)     c(^c-a)(^c-b) 

10.   Show  that  ^  '  ^ 

+ 


(a  -  6)(a  -  c)(a;  +  a)     (6-c)(6-a)(a;+6) 
1  1 


(c  -  a)(c  -  6)(x  +  c)      (x  +  a)(«  +  &)(»  +  c) 
11.  Show  that  ^  '  ^ 

+ 


(a  -  6)(a  -  c)(«  +  a)      (6  -  c)(6  -  a)(x  +  6) 
c  —X 


(c  -  a)(c  -  6)(aj  +  c)      (a  +  a)(«  +  &)(«  +  c) 

12.  Show  that  ^ + ^ 

(a  -b)(a-  c)(x  +  a)      (6  -  c)(6  -«)(«  +  6) 

+ 


(c  -  a)(c  -  6)(x  +  c)      (x  +  «)(«  +  bXx  +  c) 

18.    Simplify  (6'^-c^)«  +  (c^-a^)«+(a^-6r. 
(6_c)8+(c-a)8  +  (a-6)8 

14.   Prove  the  following : 

a2     .      62      ' 


(i.)  a  +  6  = 


(ii.)  a+&+c= 


a  —  6     6  —  a 


(iii.)  a+6+c+d  = 


(a-6)(a-c)      (6-c)(6-a)      (c-a)(c-6) 
a*  .  6* 


(a-6)(a-c)(a-d)      (6-c)(6-d)(6-a) 


(c-d)(c-a)(c-6)      (d~a)(d-6)(d-c) 
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16.  Show  that  "*  •  ^ 


(a  -  6)(a  -  c){a  -  d)      {h  -  c)(6  -  d)(6  -  a) 


(c-d)(c-a)(c-6)      (d-a)(d-6)(d-c) 
16.  Show  that  ^^  •  ^« 


=  1. 


(a  -  6)(a  -  c){a  -  d)      (6  -  c)(6  -  d)(6  -  a) 
dab  ,  a6c  .  —  —  l 


(c-d)(c~a)(c-6)      (d-a)(d-6)(d-c) 

17.   Show  that -^^ (X  -  ay  + ^ (x-6)» 

(^a'-b)(^a  —  c)  (6-c)(6  — a) 

4- ^^^ (x  --<5)2  =  a;2. 


(c_a)(c-6) 

18.  Prove  that  (6  +  c)^  +  (c  +  a)^  +  (a  +  by  -(c+a)(ia-\-  b) 
-(a  +  6)(6  +  c)-(&  +  c)(c  +  a)  =  a^  -I-  62  4.  c2  _  6c  -  ca  -  a6. 

19.  Show  that  (6 + c)8+ (c + a)»  +  (a + 6)« - 3(6 +c)(c+ a)  (a +6) 

=  2(a8+68  +  c8-3a6c). 

20.  Show  that  (6  +  c  -  a)»  +  (c  +  a  -  6)«  +  (a  +  6  -  c)« 

_  3(6  + c-a)(c  + a- 6)(a+  6 -c)  =  4(a8  +  fts  +  c*  -  3a6c). 
21,.   Show  that  (x^  +  2  yz)^  +  (y^  +  2  «x)8  +  (^^  +  2  xy)* 

-  3(x2  +  2  y2?)  (y2  +  2  zx)(z^  +  2  xy)  =  (a;8  +  y8  +  2«  -  3  a:y«)2. 

22.  Show  that,  if  x^  '\- 1/^  +  z'^  =  (yz  +  zx  +  icy),  then  x^y  =  z. 

23.  Prove  the  following ; 

(i.)  if  2(a2  +  62)  =  (a  +  by,  then  a  =  6 ; 

(ii.)  if  3(a2  +  62  +  c2)  =  (a  +  6  +  c)2,  then  a  =  6  =  c  ; 

(iii.)  if  4(a2  +  62  +  c2  +  d^)  =  (a  +  6  +  c  +  d)2, 
then  a  =  b  =  c  =  d; 

and     (iv.)  if  n(a2  _|.  62  +  c2  +  ...)  =  («  +  &  +  c  +  ...)^ 
then  a  =  6  =  c  =  -«, 

n  being  the  number  of  the  letters. 

24.  Prove  that,  if  the  sum  of  two  positive  quantities  be  given, 
their  product  is  greatest  when  they  are  equal  to  one  another. 
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25.  Prove  that,  if  the  product  of  two  positive  quantities  be  given, 
their  sum  is  least  when  they  are  equal  to  one  another. 

26.  Show  that  the  least  value  of  x  +  -  is  2,  the  least  value  of 

X 

4  0 

X  +  -  is  4,  and  the  least  value  of  x  +  -  is  6,  x  being  real  and 

X  X 

positive. 

27.  Show  that  "^ -^--  cannot  be  greater  than  7  nor  less 

x2  +  3x+4  ^ 

than  I,  for  real  values  of  x. 

28.  If  the  sum  of  a  given  number  of  positive  quantities  is  fixed, 
their  continued  product  v^ll  be  greatest  when  they  are  all  equal. 

29.  If  the  continued  product  of  a  given  number  of  positive  quan- 
tities is  fixed,  their  sum  will  be  least  when  they  are  all  equal. 

80.  Prove  that,  if  V^  -  ^^  =  zx^^V^^  ^^^^  ^^j  ^^^  fraction  be 

y +  «         «-fx 

equal  to  ^^  ~  ^  ,  and  also  equal  to  x  +  y  -h  z, 
x  +  y 

81.  Prove  that,  if  a,  &,  c,  (Z  be  all  real  and  if 

(a  +  by  +  (b  +  c)2  -f  (c  +  dy  =  4(a6  +  6c  +  cd), 
then  a  =  b  =  c  =  d. 

82.  If       ^^-^^       =       ^^"^^     ,thenwillfl  =  6,orc  =  tf, 

a  —  b  —  c  +  d     a  —  b  —  d-\-c 

or  a  +  b  =  c-}-  d. 
88.   Show  that,  if  x,  y,  z  be  determined  by  the  equations : 
(a  -  a)2x  +  (a  -  /3)2y  +  (a  -  y^z  =  (a  -  5)2, 
(6  -  a)2x  +  (6  -  /3)2y  +  (6  -  y^z  =  (6  -  5)2, 
'   (c-a)2x+(c-i3)22,+(c-7)2«=(c-5)2; 
then  will    (d  -  o)2x  +  (<i  -  p)^y  +  (<?  -  y^z  =  (d  -  5)2, 
where  d  has  any  value  whatever. 

84.  If  the  equation —5L_ -I- -A- =  _£_ -I- _^  have  a  pair  of 
x  +  a     x  +  6     x  +  c     x  +  c? 

equal  roots,  then  either  one  of  the  quantities  a  or  &  is  equal  to  one 
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of  the  quantities  c  or  d,  or  else  i  -f-  i  =  ±  +  i.    Prove  also  that  the 

roots  are  then  —  a,  —  a,  0 :  —  6,  —  6,  0 :  or  0,  0, —  - 

a  +  b 

85.  n  2(x2  +  x'a  -  XX')  Q^  +  y'a  -  yy')  =  a5^«  +  «'^'^  then  will 
ac  =  x'  and  y  =  y'» 

36.   Show  that 

(y  +  «)(«  +  «)(«  +  y)+xyz  =  xy«(x  +  y  +  «)/i  + 1  +  IV. 

\x     y     z} 

87.  If  a,  &,  c,  X  are  all  real  quantities,  and 

(a2  +  62)x2  -  2  6(a  +  c)a;  +  62  +  c?  =  0, 
then  a,  6,  c  are  in  geometrical  progression  and  x  is  their  common 
ratio. 

88.  Show  that  (1  +  x)  (1  +  x^)  (1  +  a^).-  to  n  factors  =  \~^^« 

1  —  X 

89.  If  «  =  a  +  6  +  c,  prove  that 

(flw  +  6c)  (6a  +  c^)  (C8  +  ah)  =  (6  +  c)\c  +  a^^a  +  6)*. 

40.  Ifa  +  6  +  c  +  <i  =  0;  then  will 

(a*  +  68  +  c8  +  d»)2  =  9(6cd  +  cda  +  <ia6  +  a6c)« 

=  9(6c  -  ad)(ca  -  6d)(a6  -  cd) 
=  9(6  +  cy(c  +  a)2(a  +  6)2. 

41.  Show   that   a(a  + d)(a +  2d)(a  +  3d) +  d*   is   a   perfect 
square. 

48.  Prove  (by  the  method  of  indeterminate  coefficients)  that 
the  necessary  and  sufficient  condition  in  order  that 

ox*  +  2^y  +  6y2  +  2  flfx  +  2/y  +  c 
may  be  resolved  into  two  factors,  rational  and  of  the  first  degree 
in  x  and  y,  is 

ahc  +  2fgh  -  ap  -  bg^  -  ch^  =  0. 

48.  Find  (by  the  method  of  indeterminate  coefficients)  the  cube 
root  of  each  of  the  following  expressions  : 
(i.)  9fi  -  24x2y  +  192 xy2  -  612 y». 
(u.)  x«-9x^  +  33x*-63x8  +  66x2-36x+8. 
(iii.)  8x8  -  36 xs  +  102 x*  -  171  x^  +  204x2  -  144x  +  64. 
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44.  Find  the  limit  of  («--^)'-^  when  x  =  0. 

X 

46.  Find  the  limit  of  (x--]'"^  when  x  =  l. 


of  (.-!)- 


46.  Prove   that  ^^^^^  (1  + x  +  2!x2  +  3ia:9_|. ... -j.  n  la?»)=  « 
for  all  finite  values  of  x. 

47.  Expand  ^  ~  ^  "*"  ^.f.  "*"  ^  t  ^  into  an  infinite  series. 

(1  +  x)2(l  -  X)8 

48.  Expand  (1  +  x)*»/2  and  (1  +  x)-"*/^  into  infinite  series. 

49.  Expand  i(e*  +  e-»)  and  i(c«  -  e-»)  into  infinite  series. 

50.  Resolve 

1  +  ai  +  (1  +  ai)a2  +  (1  +  ai)(l  +  a2)az  +  - 

+(1  +  ai)(l  +  02)  -  (1  +  a„_i)a„ 
into  n  binomial  factors. 

51.  Find  the  sum  of  the  first  n  +  1  terms  of  the  series 

1  I   X  I  (ai  +  g)x  I  (ai-\-x)(a2  +  x)x 
ai         0102  aia2a8 

I  (ai  +  x)Cq2  +  a;)(q8  +  x)x  ^  ... 

52.  Show  that  the  sum  of  the  first  n  +  1  terms  of 

1   .  rn  .  m(jm  +  1)  ,  mjm  +  l)(m  4-  2) 
"^l"^        2!        ■*'  3! 

mCm+l)(m  +  2)(m+.3)      ., 
■^4! 
.g  (m  +  l)(w  +  2)(m  +  3)  .-  {m-^n-  1) 

n! 

58.  Show  that  the  sum  of  the  first  n  +  1  terms  of 
..      m  .m{m  —  V)     wCm  — l)(m  — 2) 
1*^        2!  3! 

mCm-l)Cm--2)Cm-3) 
■^  4  1 

.g  a-m)(2-m)(3-m).»Cn-m) 

nl 
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64.  Find  the  n*^  term  and  the  sum  of  the  first  n  terms  of  the 
series  i  -j.  3  +  7  +  13  +  21  +  31  +  43  +  .... 

55.  Find  the  sum  of  the  first  n  terms  of  the  series 

3  +  4a;  +  6a;2  +  lOa^  +  18x*  +  — . 

56.  Convert  a  +  V2  +  a^  into  a  continued  fraction. 

67.   Convert  the  positive  root  of  ax^  —  abx  —  6  =  0  into  a  con- 
tinued fraction. 

58.   Show  that 


1  a  a2 

= 

1  a  6c 

1  b  62 

1  6  ca 

1  c   c2 

1   c  a6 

69.   Show  that 

-6c  6c +  62  6c  +  c2 
ca  +  a^  —  ca  ca  +  a^ 
ab  +  a^  a6  +  62       -  ab 


=  2 


(6  +  c)2 


12  62 

(c  +  a)2       a* 


62 


(a  +  &)2 


=  2(6c  ■\-ca-\-  aby. 


60.  Find  the  value  of  x  as  determined  by  the  equation 


X  —  a  X  —  b  X  —  c 
X—  b  X  -^  c  X  —  a 
X  —  c  X  —  a  x  —  b 


=  0. 
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Fig.  44.  —  Front  view  of  the  heart,  great  vessels,  and  lungs. 

R.Vf  right  ventricle;  L.V^  left  ventricle;  R.At  right  auricle;  L.A,  left  auricle; 
Aoj  aorta  curving  backwards  to  the  left;  V.S,  superior  vena  cava;  V.l,  inferior 
vena  cava;  C,  carotid  arteries;  R.y.Vt  L.y,Vt  right  and  left  jugular  veins; 
S.Cf  subclavian  vessels,  artery  and  vein  on  each  side;  J?.Z,  L.L,  right  and 
left  lungs;  P.A^  pulmonary  artery  dividing  into  two;  P,Vt  pulmonary  veins; 
Tf  trachea;  B^  bronchi.    All  the  vessels  except  those  of  the  limgs  are  cut. 
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COMMENTS. 

"  It  seems  to  be  an  admirable  book,  and  exceedingly  well  adapted  to 
the  students  for  whom  it  is  intended.  I  shall  have  no  hesitation  in  com- 
mending the  book  to  teachers  and  to  students  in  the  schools  where  this 
grade  of  instruction  is  given."— Joseph  W.  Warren,  M.D.,  Bryn  Mawr 
College, 

"  It  seems  to  me  the  best  book  I  have  seen  for  the  scientific  study  of  the 
subject,  if  such  study  be  accompanied  by  laboratory  work ;  the  plates  are 
remarkable  for  clearness."  —  Wm.  H.  Smiley,  Principal  Denver  High 
School, 

"  It  bears  the  impress  of  the  master  of  physiological  writing,  and  appears 
well  adapted  as  a  work  for  beginners  in  serious  physiological  study,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  admirable  proportionate  distribution  of  matter,  but 
also  by  reason  of  the  clearness  and  precision  of  its  teaching.  It  will  give 
me  pleasure  to  recommend  it."  —  JOHN  A.  Rockwell,  M.D.,  Boston  Uni- 
versity School  of  Medicine, 

" '  Ph)rsiology  for  Beginners '  is  a  simple,  clear,  and  compact  treatise, 
designed  for  those  who  have  no  previous  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The 
work  is  well  done,  and  the  book  ought  to  find  a  place  in  many  schools."  — 
Education. 

"  Nothing  at  once  so  scientific  and  so  simple  as  '  Physiology  for  Begin- 
ners,' by  Professor  Michael  Foster  and  Dr.  Shore  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, has  appeared  on  the  subject.  It  is  unreservedly  commended  as  a 
text-book  for  secondary  schools.  It  is  happily  without  any  reference  to  the 
half-proved  and  unprovable  nonsense  about  the  effect  of  stimulants  and 
narcotics  on  the  human  system,  that  American  writers  and  publishers  have 
permitted  to  disfigure  text-books  of  Physiology,  in  response  to  a  senti- 
mental movement  for  '  temperance '  teaching."  —  Educational  Review, 

"  •  Physiology  for  Beginners,'  by  Professor  M.  Foster  and  Lewis  E. 
Shore,  M.D.,  is  'designed  as  an  introductory  manual  for  beginners  who  wish 
to  make  a  serious  study  of  the  subject.  It  is  more  elementary  and  didactic 
in  style  than  Huxley's  '  Lessons,'  and  the  authors  hope  it  may  serve  as  an 
introduction  to  that  more  extended  work.  The  first  two  chapters  con- 
tain an  outline  of  chemical  facts  which  is  considered  to  be  essential  to  a 
sound  knowledge  of  physiology.  The  high  standing  of  Professor  Foster 
and  Dr.  Shore  is  sufficient  warrant  of  the  authoritative  character  of  this 
thoroughly  intelligible  and  well-written  little  volume." —  The  Beacon, 
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LABORATORY  MANUAL 

AND 

PRINCIPLES  OF  CHEMISTRY 

FOR   BEGINNERS, 
By  GEORGE   M.  RICHARDSON, 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  UniTersity. 
I2mo.     Cloth,     pp.  233.     ^I.IO. 


FROM  THE  PREFACE. 


"  The  number  of  quantitative  experiments  is  greater  than  is  commonly 
found  in  such  laboratory  manuals.  The  writer  has  found,  however,  that  few 
of  them  are  too  difficult  for  the  ordinary  beginning  student,  and  that  careful 
workers  can  get  very  acceptable  results  in  all  cases.  ...  In  Part  II.  the 
writer  has  attempted  to  eive  a  clear  and  concise  statement  of  some  of  the 
fundamental  theories  ana  principles  of  chemistry;  here  he  has  gone  more 
into  detail  than  is  customary  in  books  designed  for  elementary  students. 
But  as  the  elementary  student  very  soon  begins  to  use  these  tneories  and 
principles,  it  seems  that  he  should  very  early  have  a  fairly  complete  state- 
ment of  them  with  the  evidence  on  which  they  are  based." 


COMMENTS. 


"I  am  glad  to  see  that  Professor  Richardson  in  preparing  this  little 
manual  has  adopted  a  plan  that  is  now  in  pretty  eeneral  use.  To  require 
careful  experimental  and  quantitative  work  from  beginners  in  chemistiy  is 
good.  Its  results  are  invariably  good.  I  believe  that  the  professor  has  per- 
formed  a  service  to  teachers  of^  elementary  chemical  science." — Edgak  F. 
Smith,  Professor  of  Chemistry y  Unsversity  of  Pennsylvania. 

*'  I  took  up  the  book  intending  to  glance  hastily  through  it,  but  was  so 
charmed  with  the  spirit  of  the  book  and  the  excellent  manner  in  which  this 
is  carried  out  that  I  made  a  careful  examination  of  it.  The  instructions  for 
beginners  are  delightfully  clear,  and  sufficiently  sug^tive  without  telling 
too  much.  It  contains  a  good  deal  of  work  for  the  time  usually  allotted  to 
the  beginning  year  in  chemistry,  but  an  earnest  student  can  accomplish  it. 
The  main  principles  of  the  science  are  stated  with  great  clearness.  I  am 
glad  to  see  so  many  merely  interesting  facts  about  the  elements  and  their 
compounds  relegated  to  their  proper  place  in  the  larger  reference  works.  It 
is,  however,  the  simplicity  and  clearness  with  which  quantitative  work  is 
made  prominent  that  chiefly  appeals  to  me." — John  M.  Pbnick,  Missouri 
Valley  College. 

"  I  am  well  pleased  with  the  author's  arrangement  of  matter  for  elemen- 
tary work.  The  careful  use  of  the  book  will  certainly  furnish  an  admirable 
basis  for  more  advanced  college  work.  The  choice  of,  and  directions  for,  the 
performance  of  the  experiments  are  most  excellent,  and  well  adapted  to 
stimulate  the  powers  of  observation  and  the  careful  interpretation  of  phe- 
nomena."— T.  H.  Norton,  University  of  Cincinnati, 
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INORGANIC     CHEMISTRY 

FOR 

BEGINNERS. 

BY 

SIR  HENRY  ROSCOE,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  G.P. 

ASSISTED  BY 

JOSEPH   LUNT,  B.Sc.  (Vict.),  F.C.S. 

IVi^A  one  hundred  and  eight  Illustrations  in  the  Text, 

Globe  8vo.    Cloth,    pp.  245.    75  cents. 


COMMENTS. 


"  A  dear,  convenient  putting  for  class  use  of  the  most  reliable  investiga- 
tions in  the  line  of  inorganic  chemistry.  Among  the  admirable  features  of 
the  work  are  the  clear-cut  directions  for  a  multitude  of  significant  experi- 
ments and  the  thousand  questions,  more  or  less,  for  the  teachers'  use  and 
the  child's  profit."— TAe  Journal  of  Education. 

"  Only  the  elementary  principles  and  certain  non-metallic  elements  are 
touched  upon,  but  the  touch  is  that  of  a  master  hand.  The  chapters  on 
chemical  calculations,  equivalent  numbers,  and  physical  properties  of  gases 
are  especially  worthy  of  mention,  and  the  book  as  a  whole  is  what  we  ex- 
pect when  we  read  on  the  title-page  the  name  of  Sir  Henry  Roscoe."  —  Dal- 
housie  Gazette. 

*'  This  work,  containing  over  one  hundred  illustrations  of  apparatus  and 
experiments,  is  admirably  adapted  for  beginners  in  this  fascinating  science. 
There  is  much  omitted  that  is  found  in  ordinary  lessons  on  non-metallic 
elements,  but  the  amount  of  detail  given  in  this  book  more  than  compen- 
sates for  the  omissions  and  makes  it  very  useful  for  the  teacher." — Educa- 
tional Review. 

"  The  work  seems  admirably  adapted  to  the  uses  of  secondary  schools, 
and  might  be  used  advantageously  in  colleges,  by  those  students  who  do  not 
care  to  take  an  extended  course  in  science.  It  is  well  written,  the  state- 
ments being  clearly  and  concisely  made,  and  the  principles  involved  being 
well  explained  by  the  experiments  which  compose  the  greater  portion  of  the 
text.  The  book  is  well  illustrated  and  forms  a  real  addition  to  the  great 
number  of  chemical  text-books." — J.  F.  McGregory,  Colgate  University, 
in  The  School  Review. 
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THE  OWENS  COLLEGE  JUNIOR  COURSE  OF 
PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY 

BY 

FRANCIS  JONES. 

WITH  PREFACE  BY  SIR  HENRY  ROSCOE. 

With  Illustrations.     i8mo.     70  cents. 

"  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  announce  the  appearance  of  this  useful  little 
work,  in  which  the  author  has  cut  out  a  new  path  of  his  own,  by  the  exclusively 
practical  character  of  the  lessons  and  by  the  style  he  has  adopted." —  Chemical 
Trade  Journal, 


ELEMENTARY  LESSONS  IN  HEAT,  LIGHT. 
AND  SOUND. 


D.  E.  JONES. 

With  Illustrations.    70  cents. 

"  Well  arranged,  clearly  written,  and  contains  many  excellent  problems  for  testing 
the  ability  of  the  pupil  to  apply  the  principles  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  learned, 
.  .  .  and  possesses  that  rarest  of  all  virtues  in  a  school  text-book,  scientific  accuracy." 
— Educational  Review. 


LESSONS  IN  HEAT  AND  LIGHT. 

Illustrated.     i6mo.     $1.00. 

An  expansion  of  the  first  two  parts  of  the  book  named  above  for  more  advanceo 
classes. 
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LESSONS  m  APPLIED  MECHANICS.  By  J.  H.  Cotterill  and  J.  H. 
Sladb.    $1.35. 

"  Undoubtedly  the  best  rudimentary  treatise  on  the  subject  that  has  yet 
appeared."  —  Mechanical  World. 

"  One  of  the  best  little  books  on  the  subject  that  has  come  under  our 
notice  for  some  time."  —  Nature. 

"  The  book  is  one  to  be  warmly  recommended."  —  /r^n. 

LESSONS  IN  ELEMENTARY  PHYSICS.  By  Professor  Balfour  Stew- 
art, F.R.S.    With  Illustrations  and  Colored  Diagram.    $x.io. 

'*  It  is  the  beau  ideal  of  a  scientific  text-book,  clear,  accurate,  and  thor- 
ough, and  withal  written  in  a  s^le  so  simple  and  interesting  as  to  impart  a 
real  charm  to  the  study."  —  Educational  Times. 

Questions  on  the  Above  for  Schools.    By  T.  H.  Core.    40  cents. 
EXAMPLES  IN  PHYSICS.     By  Professor  D.  E.  Jones,  B.Sc.    90  cents. 

**  About  sixty  pages  of  new  matter  have  been  added.  .  .  .  The  chief 
merit  of  the  book  is  that  it  supplies  a  complete  and  exhaustive  set  of  prob- 
lems, and  in  the  solution  of  these  pupils  may  be  trained  to  apply  general 
principles."  —  Journal  of  Education. 

**  The  general  arrangement  of  the  book  is  particularly  happy;  it  is  clearly 
the  work  of  a  teacher  whose  object  is  to  increase  the  real  knowledge  of  his 
students,  and  not  merely  to  drive  them  through  the  ordeal  of  an  examina- 
tion."—  Nature. 

ELEMENTARY  LESSONS   IN  ELECTRICITY  AND   MAGNETISM. 

By  Professor  Svlvanus  P.  Thompson.  $1.25. 
**  An  excellent  little  text-book.  .  .  .  The  book  contains  a  lar^  amount 
of  information,  clearly  stated,  assisted  by  useful  figures,  and  furnished  with 
exercises  on  the  twelve  chapters  into  which  it  is  divided.  It  is  a  book  which 
may  be  commended  to  the  beginner  as  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  sub- 
ject." —  Westminster  Review. 

LESSONS  ON  HEAT,  LIGHT,  AND  SOUND.  An  Elementary  Text- 
book. By  D.  E.  Jones,  B.Sc.  With  Illustrations.  70  cents. 
"  Well  arranged,  clearly  written,  and  contains  many  excellent  problems 
for  testing  the  ability  of  the  pupil  to  apply  the  principles  which  he  is  supposed 
to  have  learned,  .  .  .  and  possesses  that  rarest  of  all  virtues  in  a  school  text- 
book, scientific  accuracy."  —  Educational  Review. 

ELEMENTARY   LESSONS   ON   ASTRONOMY.     By  J.  N.  Lockver, 
F.R.S.    With  Illustrations.    $1.25. 
**  It  is  remarkably  clear  and  compact,  the  illustrations  are  also  of  unusual 
excellence.    No  other  book  on  the  subject  that  we  know  is  at  once  so  small 
and  so  good."  —  Guardian. 

"  The  book  is  full,  clear,  sound,  and  worthy  of  attention,  not  only  as  a 
popular  exposition,  but  as  a  scientific  index."  —  Atkenaum. 

Questions  on  the  Above  for  Schools.     By  J.  Forbes-Robertson. 
40  cents. 

LESSONS  IN  ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY.  By  Sir  H.  E.  Roscoe, 
F.R.S.  $1.25. 
**  Much  new  matter  has  been  added  to  keep  the  book  up  to  date.  We 
have  always  considered  it  the  best  work  for  those  who  wish  to  get  a  clear  and 
connected  knowledge  of  the  outlines  of  Inorganic  and  Organic  Chemistry." 
—  Journal  0/  Education. 


SCIENCE   CI^ASS-BOOKS. 


"  It  still  holds  its  position  among  the  very  best  text-books  of  elementary 
chemistry." —  School  Board  Chronicle. 

Problems  adapted  to  the  Above.    By  Professor  Thorpe  and  W.  Tatk. 
With  Key.    65  cents. 

INORGANIC  CHBKISTRT  FOR  BEGINNERS.  By  Sir  Hbmsy  Roscob, 
F.R.S.,  assisted  by  Joseph  Lunt,  F.C.S.    75  cents. 

OWENS  COLLEGE  JUNIOR  COURSE  OP  PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRT. 

By  F.  Jones.  With  Preface  by  Sir  H.  Roscoe,  F.R.S.  70  cents. 
"  It  is  eminently  practical.  The  text  is  concise,  and  at  the  same  time  accu- 
rate. The  instructions  concerning  experiments  are  clear,  and  calculated  to 
develop  observant  habits.  At  the  end  of  the  book  there  are  some  well  se- 
lected questions,  which  should  ensure  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  facts 
to  whicn  they  refer.'*  —  Chemist  and  Druggist. 

OWENS  COLLEGE  COURSE   OF   PRACTICAL  ORGANIC   CHEMIS- 
TRY.    By  Juuus  B.  Cohen,  Ph.D.     With  Preface  by  Sir  H.  E. 
RoscoE  and  Professor  Schorlemmer.    70  cents. 
"  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  announce  the  appearance  of  this  useful 

little  work,  in  which  the  author  has  cut  out  a  new  path  of  his  own,  by  the 

exclusively  practical  character  of  the  lessons  and  by  the  style   he    has 

adopted." —  Chemical  Trade  yournal. 

CHEMICAL  THEORT  FOR  BEGINNERS.  By  L.  Dobbin,  Ph.D.,  and 
J.  Walker,  Ph.D.    70  cents. 

"  This  excellent  and  useful  little  work  conducts  the  beg^inner  over  the 
early  stages  of  his  journey  and  securely  grounds  him  in  chemical  theory." — 
Scotsman. 

"  Elementary  students  are  told  just  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  work  out 
a  chemical  problem.  This  book  is  intended  to  come  to  the  help  of  the  stu- 
dent in  his  transition  stage,  and  contains  an  exceptionally  clear  concise 
explanation  of  chemical  theory." —  yournal  0/ Education. 

LESSONS  IN  ELEMENTARY  PHYSIOLOGY.  By  Rt.  Hon.  T.  H. 
Huxley,  F.R.S.    $1.10. 

"  It  is  an  admirable  illustration  of  how  the  greatest  master  of  a  science 
may  teach  its  elements  in  the  most  simple  manner."  —  Medical  Press. 

'*  A  very  useful  little  manual,  which  should  be  received  with  acclama- 
tion." —  Spectator. 

Questions  on  the  Above  for  Schools.    By  Alcock.    40  cents. 
LESSONS  IN  ELEMENTARY  ANATOMY.     By  St.  G.  Mivart,  F.R.S. 
$1.75. 

"  It  may  be  questioned  whether  any  other  work  on  anatomy  contains  in 
like  compass  so  proportionately  great  a  mass  of  information." —  Lancet, 

"  Its  utility  to  the  general  reader  who  desires,  in  a  small  space,  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  leading  facts  and  generalizations  of  modern  comparative 
anatomy  is  manifest."  —  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

ELEMENTARY   LESSONS   IN    PHYSICAL    GEOGRAPHY.      By   Sir 

Archibald  Geikie,  F.R.S.    Illustrated.    $1.10. 

**  The  language  is  always  simple  and  clear,  and  the  descriptions  of  the 
various  phenomena  are  no  less  vivid  than  interesting:  the  lessons  are  never 
dull,  never  wearisome,  and  they  can  scarcely  fail  to  make  the  study  of  Phys« 
ical  Geography  popular  wherever  they  are  used."  —  Academy. 

Questions  on  the  Same  for  Schools.    i8mo.    40  cents. 
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ELEMENTARY  LESSONS 

IN 

PHYSICAL    GEOGRAPHY. 

BY 

ARCHIBALD  6EIKIE,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

niiistrated  with  woodcuts  and  ten  plates.   $x.xo. 

"  I  think  it  is  superior  to  any  other  text-book  I  have  seen  on  the  subject 
and  shall  recommend  it  for  introduction  into  our  schools."  —  C.  Dwight 
Marsh,  Leicester  Academy, 

"  The  language  is  always  simple  and  clear,  and  the  descriptions  of  the 
various  phenomena  are  no  less  vivid  than  interesting  :  the  lessons  are 
never  dull,  never  wearisome,  and  they  can  scarcely  fail  to  make  the  study  of 
Physical  Geography  popular  wherever  they  are  used."  —  Academy, 

Questions  on  the  Same,  for  Use  in  Schools. 
i8mo.    40  cents. 


BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

A  CLASS-BOOK  OF  GEOLOGY. 

Third  Edition.    Illustrated.    lamo.    $1.10. 

"  We  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  the  book  an  excellent  one,  contain- 
ing exactly  such  material  as  renders  it  especially  fitted  for  instruction. 
More  than  that,  to  the  person  with  no  geological  turn  of  mind  the  whole 
matter  is  so  well  combined,  and  the  explanation  so  simple,  that  by  reading 
the  volume,  nature's  actions  in  the  past,  as  in  the  present,  can  be  better 
understood."  —  New  York  Times, 

"  Professor  Geikie  is  recognized  in  England  as  one  of  the  leading  author- 
ities in  this  science,  and  his  interesting  work  is  unusually  well  adapted  to 
create  and  foster  a  taste  for  this  subject.  While  written  in  a  remarkably 
plain  and  simple  style,  it  contains  an  immense  amount  of  solid  and  useful 
information,  and  is  profusely  illustrated  with  engravings  of  the  various 
fossils  and  geological  formations."  —  Popular  Science  News, 
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MATHEMATICAL  TEXT-BOOKS 

SUITABLE 

FOR    USE    IN    PREPARATORY    SCHOOLS- 

SELBCTED   PROM  THE  USTS  OF 

MACMILLAK  &  CO.,  Publishers. 


ARITHMETIC   FOR  SCHOOLS. 

By  J.  B.  LOCK, 

Author  of"  Trigonometry  for  Beginners^  **  Elementary  Trigonometry,"  gte- 

Edited  Slid  Amiiyed  for  Anericaii  Schools 

By   CHARLOTTE    ANGAS   SCOTT,   D.SC, 

Hetui  of  Math,  Deft.^  Bryn  Mawr  College^  Pa. 

1 6mo.    Cloth.    75  cents. 

**  Evidently  the  work  of  a  thoroughly  good  teacher,  llie  elementary  truth,  that 
arithmetic  is  common  sense,  is  the  principle  which  pervades  the  whole  book^  and  no 
process,  however  simple,  is  deemed  unworthy  of  clear  explanation.  Where  it  seems 
advantageous,  a  rule  is  given  after  the  explanation.  .  .  .  Mr.  Lock's  admirable 
'  Trigonometiy '  and  the  present  work  are,  to  our  mind,  models  of  what  mathematical 
school  books  should  be."  —  The  Literary  World. 


FOR   MORE   ADVANCED   CLASSES. 

ARITHMETIC. 

By  CHARLES  SMITH,  M.A., 

Author  of  "  Elementary  Algebra,**  **A  Treatise  on  Algeira," 

AND 

CHARLES   L.  HARRINGTON,  M.A., 

Head  Master  of  Dr.  J.  Sach's  School  for  Boys^  New  York. 
1  6mo.    Cloth.    90  cents. 

A  thorough  and  comprehensive  High  School  Arithmetic,  containing  many  good 
examples  and  clear,  well-arranged  explanations. 

There  are  chapters  on  Stocks  and  Bonds,  and  on  Exchan^,  which  are  of  more 
than  ordinary  value,  and  there  is  also  a  useful  collection  of  miscellaneous  examples. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO., 

66  FIFTH  AVENUE,   NE^W  YORK. 


ALGEBRA   FOR   BEGINNERS. 

By  H.  S.  HALL,  M.A.,  and  S.  R.  KNIGHT. 

1 6mo.    Cloth.    60  cents. 

Americ<m  Edition.    In  Press. 

"  The  present  work  has  been  undertaken  in  order  to  supply  a  demand  for  an  easy 
introdaction  to  onr  '  Elementary  Algebra  for  Schools,'  and  also  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  those  who.  while  approving  of  the  order  and  treatment  of  the  subject  there  laid 
down,  have  felt  the  want  of  a  beginners'  text-book  in  a  cheaper  form.  As  regards 
the  earlier  chapters,  our  order  has  been  determined  mainly  by  two  considerations : 
first,  a  desire  to  introduce  as  early  as  possible  the  practical  side  of  the  subject  and 
some  of  its  most  interesting  applications,  such  as  easy  equations  and  problems ; 
and,  secondly,  the  strong  opinion  that  all  reference  to  compound  expressions  and 
their  resolution  into  factors  should  be  postponed  until  the  usual  operations  of 
algebra  have  been  exemplified  in  the  case  of  simple  expressions.  By  this  course 
the  beginner  soon  becomes  acquainted  with  the  ordinary  algebraical  processes 
without  encountering  too  many  of  their  difiiculties ;  and  he  is  learning  at  the  same 
time  something  of  the  more  attractive  parts  of  the  subject." 


BT  THE  SAME  AUTHOB8. 

ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

t 

Edition  for  American  Schools.     In  Press. 

"  This  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  best  Elementary  Algebra  for  school  use.  It  is  the 
combined  work  of  two  teachers  who  have  had  considerable  experience  of  actual 
school  teaching,  .  .  .  and  so  successAilly  grapples  with  difficulties  which  our  pres- 
ent text-books  in  use,  itom  their  authors  lacking  such  experience,  ignore  or  slightly 
touch  upon.  .  .  .  we  confidently  recommend  it  to  mathematical  teachers,  who, 
we  fed,  sure,  wiUfind  it  the  best  book  of  its  kind  for  teaching  purposes." 

—Nature. 

"  We  will  not  sav  that  this  is  the  best  Elementary  Algebra  for  school  use  that  we 
have  come  across,  but  we  can  say  that  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  a  better. 
.  .  .  Itisthe  outcome  of  a  long  experience  of  school-teaching,  and  so  is  a  thor- 
oughly practical  book.  All  others  that  we  have  in  our  eye  are  the  works  of  men 
who  have  had  considerable  experience  with  senior  and  junior  students  at  the  uni- 
versities, but  have  had  little,  if  any,  acquaintance  with  the  poor  creatures  who  are 
Just  stumbling  over  the  threshold  of  algebra.  .  .  .  Buy  or  borrow  the  book  for 
yourselves  and  judge,  or  write  a' better.  ...  A  higher  text-book  is  on  its  way. 
This  occupies  sufficient  ground  for  the  generality  of  boys." —.Academy. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO., 

66    FIFTH    AVENUE,   NEW  YORK. 


ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA 


USE   OF   PREPARATORY   SCHOOLS. 

By  CHARLES  SMITH,  M.A., 

Author  of  '•''A  TrtaiUe  on  Algebra^^''  ^* An  Elementary  Treatise  on 
Conic  Sectione^"*^  etc. 

Bevised  and  adapted  to  American  Schools 


By  IRVING  STRINGHAM,  Ph.D., 

>f  Mathematics  and  Dean  of  the  College  Faei 
UniverHty  qf  California, 

Briefer  edition,  $  1 . 1 0.    Complete  edition.  $  1 .20. 


Profeesor  of  Mathematiet*  and  Dean  of  the  College  FaculHs9  in  the 
University  qf  California. 


The  Complete  Edition  contains  in  addition  to  the  material  given  in  the  briefer 
work,  chapters  on  special  subjects,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  required  for  admission 
to  Hanrard,  Yale,  and  other  colleges  of  advanced  standing.  It  should  be  especiallj 
valuable  to  students  preparing  for  Harvard,  Cornell,  the  University  of  Michigan, 
of  California,  Missouri,  etc.,  in  which  the  "  Treatise  on  Algebra,^'  by  the  same 
author,  is  used. 


PRINCIPLES  OF  ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA. 

By  N.  F.  DUPUIS,  M.A.,  F.R.S.C. 
Price,  $  1 . 1 0. 


"This  is  one  of  the  most  able  expositions  of  algebraic  principles  that  we  have  vet 
met  witii.  The  book  is  intended  to  embrace  all  the  ordinary  algebraic  subjects,  Dut 
its  real  value  lies  in  the  reliable  guidance  it  offers  to  students  who,  having  had  an 
ordinary  text-book  drilling  to  the  end  of  quadratics,  wish  to  know  what  it  iNras  all 
about.  .  .  .  The  concluding  chapter  contains  a  very  practical  consideration  of  that 
ever  increasingly  important  branch  of  algebra — determinants.  EmphaticaJly  a 
book  for  teachers,  we  wish  this  Algebra  the  wide  sale  that  it  merits." 

—  The  Schoolmaster. 

"Professor  Dupuis  has  followed  up  the  success  achieved  by  his  *  Elementary 
Svnthetic  Geometry'  (Macmillan,  1889),  and  now  publishes  this  ' intennediate 
algebra,'  *  a  stepping-stone  to  assist  the  student  in  passing  from  the  former  stage 
<of  absolute  beginners)  to  the  latter  (of  accomplished  algebraists).'  A  rieufnd  of 
the  pre&ce  will  Indicate  the  work  attempted,  and  carried  out  in  an  interesting-  and 
satisfactory  manner.  Prominence  is  given  to  the  formal  laws  of  algebra  and  to 
&ctoring,  from  which  last  the  theory  of  the  solution  of  quadratic  and  other  equa- 
tions is  deduced.  .  .  .  The  inspiration  of  Chrystal's  ^Algebra'  is  conspicuous 
throughout  and  duly  acknowledged."  —  The  Academy. 
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INTRODUCTORY  MODERN  GEOMETRY 

OF  THE 

POINT,  RAY,  AND  CIRCLE. 

By  WILLIAM  B.  SMITH,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Tulane  University  of  New  Orleans,  La. 
Cloth.    $1.10. 


*'  To  the  many  of  my  fellow-teachers  in  America  who  have  questioned  me  In 
regard  to  the  Non-Euclidean  Geometry,  I  would  now  wish  to  say  publicly  that 
Dr.  Smith's  conception  of  that  profound  advance  in  pure  science  Is  entirely  sound. 
.  .  .  Dr.  Smith  has  given  us  a  Dook  of  which  our  country  can  be  proud.  I  think  it 
the  duty  of  every  teacher  of  geometry  to  examine  it  carefully. "  —  From  Prof, 
Okobok  Bbuge  Halstbd,  Ph.  D.  (Johns  Hopkins),  Professor  of  Mathematics, 
University  of  Texas. 

"  I  cannot  see  any  cogent  reason  for  not  introducing  the  methods  of  Modem 
Geometry  in  text-books  intended  for  first  years  of  a  coUege  course.  How  usefiU 
and  instructive  these  methods  are,  is  clearly  brought  to  view  in  Dr.  Smith's  admi- 
rable treatise.  This  treatise  is  in  the  right  direction,  and  is  one  step  in  advancing  a 
doctrine  which  is  destined  to  reconstruct  in  great  measure  the  whole  edifice  of 
Geometry.  I  shall  make  provision  for  it  in  the  advanced  class  in  this  school  next 
term."  — JPVom  PrincipcUJoHN  M.  Colaw,  A.M.,  Monterey,  Va. 


MODERN  PLANE  GEOMETRY. 

Being  the  Proofs  of  the  Theorems  in  the  Syllabus  of  Modem 

Plane  Geometry  issued  by  the  Association  for  the 

Improvement  of  Geometrical  Teaching. 

By  G.  RICHARDSON,  M.A.,  and  A.  S.  RAMSAY,  M.A. 

Cloth.    $1.00. 


"  Intended  to  be  an  Introduction  to  the  subject  of  Modem  Plane  Geometry  and 
to  the  more  advanced  books  of  Cremona  and  others.  It  has  a  twofold  object :  to 
serve,  in  the  first  place,  as  a  sequel  to  Euclid  .  .  . ;  and,  secondly,  as  a  systematic 
means  of  procedure  from  Euclidean  Geometry  to  the  higher  descriptive  Geometxy 
of  Conlos  and  of  Imaginary  points." 


MACMILLAN   &  CO., 

66  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK. 


TEXT-BOOK  OF  EUCLID'S  ELEMENTS. 

Including  Alternative  Proofs,  together  with  Additional 
Theorems  and  Exercises,  classified  and  arranged 

By  H.  S.  HALL  and  F.  H.  STEVENS. 
Books  I.-YI.  and  XI.    $1.10. 

Also  sold  separately  as  follows  : 


BookL 80  cents. 

Books  I.  and  n.  .    .       60  cents. 
Books  L-IY.    .    .    .      76  cents. 


Books  III.-YL  .  .  .  75  cents. 
Books  v.,  YI.,  and  XI.  70  cents. 
Book  XI 30  cents. 


"The  chief  peculiarity  of  Messrs.  Hall  and  Stevens'  edition  is  the  extent  and 
Tariety  of  the  aaditions.  After  each  important  proposition  a  large  number  of  exer- 
cises are  given,  and  at  the  end  of  each  book  additional  exercises,  theorems,  notes, 
etc.,  etc.,  well  selected,  often  ingenious  and  interesting.  .  .  .  There  are  a  great 
number  of  minute  details  about  the  construction  of  this  edition  and  its  mechanical 
execution  which  we  have  no  space  to  mention,  but  all  showing  the  care,  the  patience, 
and  the  labor  which  have  been  bestowed  upon  it.  On  the  whole,  we  think  it  the 
most  usable  edition  of  Euclid  that  has  yet  appeared."  —  The  NaHon, 


THE  ELEMENTS  OF  SOLID  GEOMETRY. 

By  ROBERT  BALDWIN  HAYWARD,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 

Senior  MathenuUical  Master  in  Harrow  School; 

Late  President  of  the  Association  for  the  Improvement  of 

Geometrical  Teaching. 

1 6mo.    Cloth.    75  cents. 


"  A  modification  and  extension  of  the  first  twenty-one  propositions  of  the  eleyeotii 
book  of  Euclid,  develoi)ed  out  of  a  Syllabus  of  Solid  Geometry  submitted  by  the 
author  to  a  Committee  of  the  Association  for  the  Improvement  of  €toometrica> 
Teaching,  and  reported  upon  by  that  Committee  with  a  oonsideFable  degree  oi 
Sivor." 


MACMILLAN  &  CO., 

66  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK. 


ELEMENTS 


SYNTHETIC  SOLID  GEOMETRY. 

By  NATHAN  F.  DUPUIS,  M.A.,  F.R.S.C., 

Professor  of  Pure  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Queen's  College, 
Kingston,  Canada. 

16mo.    pp.239.    $1.60. 


FROM  THE  AUTHOR'S  PREFACE. 

"  I  have  been  indaced  to  present  the  work  to  the  public,  partly  by  reoeiving 
from  a  number  of  Educationists  inquiries  as  to  what  work  on  Solid  Oeometnr  I 
would  recommend  as  a  seouel  to  my  Plane  Geometry,  and  partly  from  the  high 
estimate  that  I  have  formed  of  the  value  of  the  study  of  synthetic  solid  geometry 
as  a  means  of  mental  discipline.  .  .  . 

"  In  this  work  the  subject  is  carried  somewhat  farther  than  is  customary  in 
those  works  in  which  the  subject  of  solid  geometry  is  appended  to  that  of  plane 
geometry,  but  the  extensions  thus  made  are  Ihirly  within  the  scope  of  an  elemen- 
tary work  and  are  highly  interesting  and  important  in  themselves  as  forming  valu- 
able aids  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  more  transcendental  methods." 


Introductory  to  the  Above* 


ELEMENTARY  SYNTHETIC  GEOMETRY 

OF  THB 

Point,  Line,  and  Circle  in  the  Plane. 

16mo.    $1.10. 

"  To  this  valuable  work  we  previously  directed  special  attention.  The  whole  in- 
tention of  the  work  has  been  to  prepare  the  student  to  take  up  successfully  the 
modern  works  on  analytical  geometry.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  a  student  will  learn 
more  of  the  science  from  this  book  in  one  year  than  he  can  learn  from  the  old- 
fashioned  translations  of  a  certain  ancient  Greek  treatise  in  two  years.  Every 
mathematical  master  should  study  this  book  in  order  to  learn  the  logical  method 
of  presenting  the  subject  to  beginners."  —  Canada  EditcationaX  Journal. 
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ELEMENTARY  TRIGONOMETRY 

BY 

H.  S.  HALL,  B.A.,  and  S.  R.  KIHGHT,  B.A. 

Authors  of  "  Algebra  for  Beginners"  "Elementary  Algebra  for  Schools^  etc. 
Cloth.    $1.10. 

"  I  consider  the  work  as  a  remarkably  clean  and  clear  presentation  of  the  principles 
of  Plane  Trigonometry.  For  the  beginner,  it  is  a  book  that  will  lead  him  step  by  step 
to  grasp  its  subject  matter  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner."  —  £.  Miller,  Uurveirsity 
of  Kansas, 

"  The  book  is  an  excellent  one.  The  treatment  of  the  fundamental  relations  of 
angles  and  their  functions  is  clear  and  easy,  the  arrangement  of  the  topics  such  as 
cannot  but  commend  itself  to  the  experienced  teacher.  It  is,  more  than  any  other 
work  on  the  subject  that  I  just  now  recall,  one  which  should,  I  think,  give  pleasure 
to  the  student,"— John  J.  Schobingkr,  The  Harvard  School. 
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